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WOMEN AND THE CHURCH 
IN THE New Millennium 

Catherine Brown Tkacz 


Introduction 

A decade ago while doing research on women as types of Christ, I 
stayed at the Lutheran House of Studies in Washington, DC/ My 
practice when traveling is to take with me a small icon, a prayer 
book, and the prior Sundays bulletin with its icon cover and the 
proper hymns of the day. Three female seminarians in the final 
stages of their formation were in residence at the House of Studies. 
They complained of their Church’s neglect of women. I brought 
out the bulletin, showing, if memory serves, an icon of Jesus and 
the woman with the flux of blood,^ and explained that the tradi¬ 
tional iconography depicts the moment when Jesus is face to face 
with the healed woman, praising her for her faith, and calling her 
“daughter of Jerusalem.”^ I sang them the Resurrection troparion 
from the leaflet: “O women, be the heralds of good news....” All of 
this stunned the three seminarians. These women said they would 
not have believed it if they had not seen the printed materials with 

1 The first result of that trip's research was C. B. Tkacz, “Susanna as a Type of Christ,” 
Studies in Iconography 2\ (1999): 101-53. 

2 In the Greek Orthodox Lectionary, Luke’s account of Jairus’ daughter and the 
woman with the flux of blood (Lk 8:41-56) is read on the 24th Sunday after Pente¬ 
cost, Matthew’s account (Mt 9:18-26) is read on the Saturday after the 5th Sunday 
after Pentecost, and Mark’s account (Mk 5:21-43) is divided between the Monday 
after the I4th Sunday after Pentecost (the hemorrhissa only) and the Friday after the 
13th Sunday after Pentecost (Jairus’ daughter only). 

3 This iconography is also standard throughout Early Christian art, as seen on a 
fourth-century ivory reliquary: C. B. Tkacz, The Key to the Brescia Casket: Typology 
and the Early Christian Imagination, co-published in two series: Collection des 
Etudes Augustiniennes, S^rie “Antiquity,” tome 165, and Christianity and Judaism 
in Antiquity Series, vol 15 (Turnhout: Brepols, Institutd’Etudes Augustiniennes & 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2001), 105, with detail plate. 
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their own eyes. Each roundly asserted that she had never heard a 
sermon focused on a woman. We of the Eastern Churches take for 
granted the prominence of women in our faith and worship. It is 
needful, even evangelical, now to be deliberate and clear in calling 
attention to these women.^ 

For contemporary culture holds disinformation about Orthodox 
Christianity and women. As a result it is timely to articulate the true 
tradition effectively. Indeed, it is now necessary to articulate it more 
precisely than has been done for centuries; in some ways, it must be 
articulated better than has ever been done before in the course of two 
millennia.^ Clear statements of Orthodox Christian truth about 
women need to become commonplace in preadiing and catechesis. 
The present essay is a step toward such articulation, coordinating tra- 
didonal expressions of doctrine with new advances in research r^ard- 
ing women and the balanced representation of the sexes. 

The authentic Eastern Christian doctrinal and liturgical heri¬ 
tage regarding women is rich and positive, and these Byzantine tra¬ 
ditions include many exemplary teachings which hi gh light the 
importance of women.^ The full humanity and moral competence 
of women and their spiritual equality with men are implicit in the 
Old Testament and given fresh emphasis by Jesus Christ. The early 

4 Similar is John Break’s observation: “Tedious as it may be, we are obliged today to 
defend what former generations took for granted”; “Editorial,” in God and Gender^ a 
special double-issue of5l^Q37 (1993): 107-110 at 108. 

5 Likewise, John Behr finds it “necessary” to address all aspects of the debate on ontol¬ 
ogy and gender “so that the areas of real significance can be examined adequately”: 
“A Note on the ‘Ontology of Gender,’” 5VTQ42 (2004): 363-72 at 372. See also 
T. Hopko, “God and Gender: Articulating the Orthodox View,” in God and Gen¬ 
der, 141-83 at 161. 

6 The bibliography on women in the Church is extensive. Pertinent are Man, Woman 
and Priesthood, ed. P. Moore (London: SPCK, 1978); Women and the Priesthood, ed. 
T. Hopko (New York: SVS Press, 1983); God and Gender, a special double-issue of 
SVTC137I2-3 (1993); F. Martin, The Feminist Question: Feminist Theology in the 
Light of Christian Tradition (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmann, 1994); B. 
Ashley, OP, Justice in the Church: Gender and Participation (Washington, DC: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1996); and P. Ranft, Women and Spiritual 
Equality in Christian Tradition (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1998). See also the 
notes of this essay for other bibliography. 
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Church Fathers explicitly tat^t the spiritual equality of women and 
also demonstrated it practically through a balanced offering of male 
and female examples in their preaching. The Eastern Fathers are 
notable for this. The balance of the sexes is evident in Byzantine 
iconographic programs and hymns, even in the calendar. Holy evan¬ 
gelizing women have been recognized as “equal to the apostles” from 
the start. The unique and necessary role of the holy Mother of God 
in the Incarnation has always been acknowledged with reverence and 
wonder by the faithful, notably by the Evangelist Luke and the 
Fathers of the Council of Ephesus in 431, who defined the doctrine 
that she is in truth the Theotokos. She is, moreover, a model for 
everyone, male and female, of the human potential for holiness. 

The spiritual equality of the sexes 

The spiritual equality of the sexes is inherent in revelation and his¬ 
tory, and Jesus gave this doctrine new emphasis.^ Given his lead, we 
may also see that the revelation of Jesus as Lord was, by divine provi¬ 
dence, hailed by both men and women at every stage. These facts are 
traditional. To call attention to them, however, is new and necessary. 

The revelation in Genesis of One Creator God was a radical 
advance historically, far beyond the understanding of other peoples 
on the earth. Only several centuries later did Greek philosophers 
reason from the orderliness of the universe to a single creator God.® 
Also stunningly innovative was the Genesis recognition of women 
as being equal to men in being made in the image of God.^ No one 

7 Orthodox and Catholic affirmations of spiritual equality are numerous, including a 
1974 statement issued by the Onhodox in America, quoted by Fr John Meyendorff 
in The Orthodox Church (Sep 1975): 4. This doctrine is also treated in detail in Pope 
John Paul IPs apostolic letter, Mulieris dignitatem^ promulgated on August 15, 
1988. 

8 Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus (5 th c), reasons from the order of creation to the existence 
of one creator. He is the first to use the word cosmos^ which originally meant an army 
deployed strategically, to describe the universe. The very word cosmos thus implies 
order and purpose. 

9 Gen 1:27-28. Discussion of sexual differentiation and the theological and philo¬ 
sophical understanding of it are beyond the scope of this essay. For clarification of 
the issues in that subject, see Behr, “Note on the ‘Ontology of Gender.’” 
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else on the planet had that insight. The obvious implication is that 
the spiritual equality of the sexes was so important that God 
included it in the earliest revelation to mankind. 

Moreover, Genesis shows us that women, equally with men, are 
morally competent. That is, both sexes are equally capable of dis¬ 
cerning what is true and good, and both sexes are equally capable of 
choosing to act rightly or wrongly. Both Adam and Eve were mor¬ 
ally capable.^*' Therefore, when they sinned, both Adam and Eve 
were punished. Their punishments are significant: Both of them 
had the identical punishment of death and expulsion from para¬ 
dise, because both of them are human; in addition, each also had a 
sex-specific punishment, related to created sexual difference and to 
the iconic complementarity of the sexes.*' The authority of Gene¬ 
sis for the doctrine of the spiritual equality of the sexes continues to 
be affirmed by Orthodox and Catholic theologians. Human beings 
are “made in Gods image and likeness, male and female” and 
“Equality, mutuality and complementarity are essential elements 
of man and womans very being.”*^ “In creating men male and 
female,’ God gives man and woman an equal personal dignity.”*^ 
“Male and female, God’s creatures are equally bearers of the divine 
image.”*"* “Man and woman are both with one and the same dig¬ 
nity ‘in the image of God.’”*^ 


10 For a summary of patristic scholarship and Orthodox thought on this, see Hopko, 
“God and Gender,” 175-76. 

11 Gen 19:23-24. For the role of this text in “Christian anthropology and... the doc¬ 
trine of sexual complementarity,” see P. Mankowski, SJ, “The Necessary Failure of 
Inclusive-Language Translations: A Linguistic Elucidation,” The Thomist 62 
(1998): 445-68 at 462-63. 

12 Hopko, “God and Gender,” 183, 178. See also 159-61. 

13 Familiaris consortio (1981) 22; cf Gaudium etSpes{\^G5) 49 § 2, cited in Catechism 
of the Catholic Churchy 2d ed., revised in accordance with the official Latin text pro¬ 
mulgated by Pope John Paul II (Libreria Editrice Vaticana, English translation 
1997, Glossary dSid Index Analyticusy 2000) §2334. 

14 Breck, “Editorial,” 108, 110. 

15 Catechismy §369. See also §355, §2335, and §2334, citing Mulieris dignitatem 
(1988) 6. 
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The holy, created difference between the sexes was first inti¬ 
mated through the Genesis account of Creation. In 1974 a state¬ 
ment issued by the Orthodox in America affirmed: “God created 
men as male and female,’ establishing a diversity of functions and 
gifts; these functions and gifts are complementary but not at all 
interchangeable” and went on to oppose as “dehumanization” the 
modern trend to act as if men and women were identical and 
“interchangeable.”^^ Pope John Paul II of blessed memory in 1995 
wrote of this as the “ontological complementarity” of the sexes. 
He further recognized that womanhood and manhood are each 
“iconic,” a word rich in resonance for Byzantine Christians.^® In 
2004 an Orthodox scholar ^ain affirmed this, quoting the author¬ 
ity of Jesus (Mt 19:3-7) and then affirming, “This is the basic posi¬ 
tion asserted by Christ Himself: God created human beings as male 
and female.”^^ 

The equal capacity of male and female to know what is true and 
to do what is right, even at the risk of death, is shown elsewhere in 
the Old Testament. Notably, the Book of Daniel has three accounts 
of the faithful risking death: Susanna risks stoning on a false con¬ 
demnation for adultery, the three youths risk burning for refusing 
to worship an idol, and Daniel risks being devoured by lions for 
praying to the Lord.^° Indeed, in these saints Scripture gives us a 
microcosm of human possibilities: Susanna is female and the others 

16 Quoted by Fr John Meyendorff in The Orthodox Church (Sep 1975): 4. 

17 Letter to Women, par. 11, 

18 “There is present in the ‘womanhood’ of a woman who believes, and especially in a 
woman who is ‘consecrated,’ a kind of inherent ‘prophecy,’ a powerfully evocative 
symbolism, a highly significant ‘iconic character,’ which finds its full realization in 
Mary and which also aptly expresses the very essence of the Church as a community 
consecrated with the integrity of a "virgin heart to become the "bride of Christ and 
"mother of believers. ... When we consider the ‘iconic’ complementarity of male 
and female roles, two of the Church’s essential dimensions are seen in a clearer light: 
the ‘Marian’ principle and the ApostoHc-Pctrine principle”: Letter to Women, par. 
11. Evidendy related to this subject is a forthcoming essay: J. Behr, “Virgin 
Mother—Virgin Church,” SVTQ. 

19 Behr, “Ontology of Gender,” 366. 

20 C. B. Tkacz, “Susanna in the Book of Daniel,” Chapter 2 in Susanna Triumphant: 
The Heroine of the Book of Danielfrom the Bible to the Present (in progress). 
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male; she and Daniel are adults and the three boys are of school age; 
Susanna is married with children, and Daniel is celibate for religious 
reasons. The woman Susanna is essential to this completeness.^^ 

Moreover, within the Book of Daniel Susanna holds a critical 
role.^^ In the original Hebrew or Aramaic (now lost), Susannas 
account headed the Book of Daniel.^^ With her history properly 
placed first, the three ordeals are recounted at intervals of three, as 
chapter 1 (Susanna), 4 (the three youths), and 7 (the prophet).^"* 
Because each of these three ordeals was understood by the Fathers 
as prefiguring the Passion, the very structure of the book has a Trin¬ 
itarian emphasis in its prophecy. In this structure and prophecy, the 
woman Susanna has a vital role. Her valiance for the faith results in 
the purification of the community: Although the Elders would 
have brought guilt upon the entire community for the shedding of 
her innocent blood, through Susannas fidelity to God the commu¬ 
nity is instead freed of the malign influence of false leaders. Nota¬ 
bly, it is after the community has thus been purified that the other 
religious heroes for the faith, the three youths and Daniel himself, 
act courteously for the faith outside of the community, in 
defiance of their captors’ sacrilegious laws. 

Thus Susanna in her fidelity offers a reversal of Eve in her error, 

21 R. A. F. MacKenzie, SJ, “The Meaning of the Susanna Story,” Canadian Journal of 
Theology 3/4 (1957): 211-18 at 216-17. 

22 For a detailed analysis of Susanna’s role in this biblical books, see my essay on 

“Susanna and the Pre-Christian Book of Daniel: Structure and Meaning,” The 
Heythrop Journal (March 2008): 181-96. 

23 The Eastern tradition is thus closer to the origins of the book by placing the history 
of this holy woman first. On the language and order of the chapters of the Book of 
Daniel, see Tkacz, Susanna Triumphant^ chs 1 and 6. On the fourteen-chapter pre- 
Christian book of Daniel as normative, see A. A. Di Leila, OFM., in The Book of 
Daniel: A New Translation with Notes and Commentary on Chapters 1-9 by Louis F. 
Hartman, CSSR; Introduction and Commentary on Chapters 10-12 by Alexander A. 
Di Leila, OFM., Anchor Bible (Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Company, 1978): 
81,82. 

24 Of course, since St Jerome reordered the chapters of Daniel, and the Eastern 
Churches separated her account from the book, all under the influence of Origen’s 
Hexapluy the chapters are numbered 3 (the three youths) and 6 (Daniel), with 
Susanna either being ch 13 in the Vulgate or a separate book in the Greek. 
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as is seen in patristic discussions of her and in Early Christian art.^^ 
It may well be that Susannas importance for the fidelity of the com¬ 
munity points to the mystery by which the community is often 
represented in the Bible and in Christianity as a woman. 

Indeed, the biblical metaphors in which women personify the 
community may constitute revelation concerning the ontological 
nature of the female human person. Certainly women can be types 
of abstract ideas represented by a noun of feminine gender, such as 
the Church (Gr. €KKXr]aia, Lat. ecclesia, Syr. idta)?^ Within both 
Testaments, the community of the faithful is personified as a 
woman. For instance, Isaiah and Jeremiah personify Jerusalem as 
a woman, and Zion is also presented as a woman.^^ Israel is personi¬ 
fied as God’s betrothed, bride, or wife.^® Conversely, the nation 

25 For patristic texts comparing Susanna and Eve, see Zeno, De pudicitia VI (CCL 
22:12-13); Zeno, Tractams IV.vi (PL 11:300); unknown author. In Psalmum 92 
(PG 55:616); also PG 56:591. Most vividly is the contrast between Eve and Susanna 
seen on the Early Christian cup (ca 350-423) found at Arras, where Adam and Eve 
falling (and bringing death into the world) are balanced by Susanna and Daniel 
orant (risking death to obey God): Tkacz, “Susanna as a Type of Christ,” 115-16 
with Fig 7. 

26 Wisdom was also personified as a woman in Proverbs 8-9, Sirach 24, and Wisdom 
7, and construed by early Christians as a prefiguration of Christ. Indeed, this inter¬ 
pretation is evident in the New Testament itself, and certainly Origen and 
Athanasius discuss it. See, e.g., P.-E. Bonnard, La Sagesse en personne, annoncie et 
ventte, Jhus (Paris, 1966); C. Kannengiesser, “Lady Wisdom’s Final Call: The 
Patristic Recovery of Proverbs 8,” 65-77 at 65 + 75 in Nova Doctrina Vetmque: Es¬ 
says on Early Chrisuanity in Honor of Fredric W. Schlattery SJ, ed. D. Kries and C. B. 
Tkacz (New York: Peter Lang, 1999). 

27 Examples of Jerusalem as a woman (e.g.. Is 9:1,52:1; Jer 4:14; Lam 1:1—2), Zion (e.g.. 

Is 9:1,49:14, 52:1-2, 66:8-9; Jer 4:14; Lam 1:1-2). For a valuable list of pertinent 
passages, see A. Fitzgerald, FSC, “.67WLT [Virgin] and [Daughter] as Titles for 

Capital Cities,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly'57 (1974): 167-83 on 168. Although Fitz¬ 
gerald argues that the pattern in the Hebrew Bible of personifying cities derived from a 
contemporary custom of regarding capital cities “as goddesses married to the patron 
god of the city” (167), P. L. Day has shown that Fitzgerald’s reasoning was circular: 
“The Personification of Cities as Female in the Hebrew Bible: The Thesis ofAloysius 
Fitzgerald, FSC,” InReadingfrom ThisPlacey vol 2: Social Location and Biblical Inter¬ 
pretation in Global Perspective, ed F. Segovia and M. A. Tolbert (Minneapolis, 
1995): 283-302 at 284, with catalogue of literature on 283. 

28 Hos 2:19-20; Jer 3:14; Ezek 16:8-14. 
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forgetful of God is chastised as a negligent wife, and in falseness 
even a harlot.^^ When Jesus inaugurated his preaching ministry by 
reading and explaining Isaiah 61 in the synagogue (Lk 4:18), 
implicidy he endorsed afresh the image of the church as bride (Is 
61:10). SS Paul and John follow his example and continue to per¬ 
sonify Jerusalem as a woman and the Church as the bride of 
Christ.^® For St Paul, the Church is virgin, wife, and mother.^' 

A radical feminist critique of the Old Testament has been over¬ 
turned by a feminist scholar. Adele Reinhartz began her research 
with the hypothesis that women were often nameless in the Bible 
because they were litde valued. An honest scholar, she reported 
both her initial assumption “that it was primarily women whose 
names were absent from the biblical narrative,” and also the finding 
that the evidence had overturned her working hypothesis by show¬ 
ing that “anonymous men outnumber anonymous women. In 
Semitic narrative, persons are often designated not by name but by 
the role they are famous for either fulfilling well or ignoring.^^ For 
instance, the “widow ofZarephath” exemplified virtue in the state 
of old age and poverty, and the “wise men” who followed the star 
represented wisdom as well. In contrast, “Potiphar s wife” was no 
model of marital behavior, and the “Elders of the people” who 
assaulted Susanna violated justice instead of serving it.^"* 

In the New Testament, even before Jesus’ ministry begins, a new 

29 Jer2:32,3:20;andJer3:l,Ezek 16.:5-29. For Jerome’s and Augustine’s discussions 
of the adulteress and prostitute in Hosea, see F. W. Schlatter, SJ, “The Two Women 
in the Mosaic of Santa Pudenziana,”/<?«r«^ 2 / of Early Christian Studies 3/1 (1995): 
1-24 at 11, 17-19. 

30 Jerusalem as a woman: Rev 21:9-l 4; the Church as the bride of Christ: Jn 3:29; Eph 
5:25; Rev 21:9-14. For St Paul’s development of the concept of the personified 
Church, see Schlatter, “Two Women,” 5. 

31 2 Cor 11:4; Eph 5:21-33; Gal 4:21-38: Schlatter, “Two Women,” 5, 22. 

32 'Why Ask My Name?**Anonymity and Identity in Biblical Narratives (New York: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1998), pp vii, 190. 

33 R. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative Basic Books, 1981). 

34 The same is true, of course, of the “Elders of the people” who condemned Jesus. On 
this typological parallel between Susanna and Jesus, see Tkacz, '^Aneboesen phone 
megale** at notes26-29, 33, 69, 140-41. 
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emphasis on the spiritual equality of the sexes was arranged by 
Providence. As has been recently argued, the very manner of the 
Incarnation imparted a new blessing to both male and female.^^ 
The balance of the sexes is seen in the responses to him while he was 
yet in his mother s womb and then again when as an infant he was 
presented in the Temple. Historically, the first persons to 
acknowledge him as Lord were Elizabeth and her son John, who 
was in his sixth month of gestation. This is not trivial: Elizabeth 
was the first person to acknowledge Jesus as “Lord” when she 
addressed Mary as “the mother of my Lord.”^* That is, the privilege 
of seeing, by the insight of the Holy Spirit, that Jesus is Ixjrd was 
given to a pregnant woman. This historical fact conveys great respect 
for women and for life at every stage. Jesus himself was only a matter 
of days old. His incarnate body consisted of only a few cells when 
Elizabeth and the pre-born John acknowledged his divinity. Later 
when Mary and Joseph took the infant Jesus to the Temple, both 
Simeon and Anna were inspired to recognize the Lord. Simeons 
words were recorded by Luke and are famous as “The Song of 
Simeon.” Luke identifies Anna as “prophetess” and records the fact 
that she, in effect, evangelized for the Messiah immediately, in the 
Temple, i'^ain the Holy Spirit inspired both sexes to acknowledge 
Jesus. Further, the Spirit of God moved Luke to include these events 
in his Gospel, so that the Church would know of them. 

The adult Jesus with loving care and thoroughness demon¬ 
strated the spiritual equality of men and women.^^ In his preaching 
as recorded in the Gospels, he repeatedly provided male and female 
examples in parables and prophecy. He does so often enough to 

35 C. B. Tkacz, “Reproductive Science and the Incarnation,” Fellowship of Catholic 
Scholars Quarterly 25/4 (Fall 2002): 11-25. 

36 C. B. Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words as Sacramental Mimesis,” Recherches de 
TheobgieetPhilosophicMidih;ales7m (2003): 275-328 at 290-91. 

37 Lk 1:36. 

38 Lk 1:43. 

39 C. B. Tkacz, “Jesus and the Spiritual Equality of Women,” Fellowship of Catholic 
Scholars Quarterly 2414 (Fall 2001): 24-29 at 24-28. See also Ranft, Women and 
Spiritml Equality in Christian Traditiony 1-16. 
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suggest that he is deliberately giving a new emphasis to womens 
importance.^® The kingdom of heaven is like a mustard seed that a 
man plants, like leaven that a woman mixes in the dough.The 
five wise and five foolish virgins represent all the faithful, male and 
female; and so do the three male servants to whom the talents are 
entrusted.^^ Clearly Jesus intended that everyone who heard him, 
male or female, was to see the personal application of each parable, 
regardless of whether the example involved men or women or both. 
In this way, Jesus emphasized our common humanity and also the 
fitness of our taking each other as example. Jesus gave both male 
and female instances in his prophecies as well. He asserted that 
when the Son of Man comes again, of two women grinding, only 
one will be taken; of two men in the field, only one will be taken; 
and so on.'^^ The Lord s balanced examples serve two pastoral ends: 
(1) He provided everyone with same-sex examples, and (2) He 
demonstrated to everyone that truly the sexes are spiritually equal. 

In his ministry of teaching and healing Jesus interacted with 
men and with women. For centuries, the Church has taken this for 
granted. In the present social situation, however, it is useful to be 
quite clear that both men and women spoke face to face with 
Christ, that the man Jairus could intercede for his daughter, and 
likewise the women Mary and Martha could intercede for their 
brother. Blind men and the woman with the flux of blood could 
and did go directly to Jesus for healing, and they were healed. Jesus 
forgave the sins of the paralyzed man and also of the woman taken 
in adultery, although neither had asked for forgiveness. He cor¬ 
rected, he drew to insight, he loved both men and women. 

40 In contrast, such pairs of stories in the Jewish aggadah are “quite rare”; T. Ilan, Mine 
and Yours are Hers: Retrieving Womens History from Rabbinic Literature (Leiden: 
Brill, 1997), 269. Ilan herself would dismiss Jesus* use of paired examples as unim¬ 
portant, because such pairs were not unheard of, but there is no need to consider 
Jesus to have mindlessly imitated rhetorical patterns he might have heard. To the 
contrary, as God incarnate he is believed to have known what he was doing. 

41 Mt 13:31-33; Lk 13:18-21. 

42 Mt 25:1-29. 

43 Mt 24:17-19,40-41; Lk 17:30-35. 
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Moreover, balance is notable even in how the Gospels recorded 
this, for Luke recounted Jesus’ correcting the lawyer (Lk 10:25-37) 
and then immediately recounted Jesus’ correcting Martha (Lk 
10:38-42). Likewise, John recounted Jesus’ teaching Nicodemus 
personally (Jn 3:1-21) and then John recorded the Lord’s conversa¬ 
tion with the woman at the well (Jn 4:5-30). The very number of 
male and female persons singled out in the Gospels as loved by Jesus 
shows balance: He is reported to love “Martha and her sister and Laz¬ 
arus” (Jn 11:5) as well as John (21:20): two women and two men. 

Both men and women are also capable of belief and of articulat¬ 
ing and professing their faith: Peter and Martha did. Peter and 
Martha both professed their faith in Jesus face to face with the 
Lord.'^ Each did so in stressful circumstances that test faith, and 
Jesus responded to each profession with acts of great historical 
importance, yet quite different acts. Peter and the other disciples 
had heard the astounding declaration by Jesus that they were to eat 
his flesh and drink his blood (Jn 6:48-52), horrific statements to 
Jews who religiously avoid consuming any creature’s blood (Lev 
7:26).'*^ Many followers departed, and Jesus asked the twelve if 
they, too, would go. John’s account presents Peter replying on 
behalf of the disciples, in the plural, with a double predicate—“We 
know and we have learned that you are the Holy One of God.”"^^ 
Following Peter’s affirmation of faith, Jesus declared him blessed, 

44 See also Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words,” 300-303; and “The Confessions of 
Peter and Martha” in Tkacz, “Jesus and the Spiritual Equalitjr ofWomen,” 26-27. 

45 All four Gospels record Peter’s profession of faith. The Johannine account alone pro¬ 

vides the context. Mark and Luke simply give the pith of Peter’s profession —el 
6 xptf^Tos'” (Mk 8:29; cf Lk 9:20)—^while Matthew gives the fuller affirmation: “Xy 
el 6 b vlds‘ tov OeoO rov Cdiirros"” (Mt 16:16). Text and apparatus cited 

from The Greek New Testament, 3rd ed., ed. K. Aland, M. Black, C. M. Martini, B. 
M. Metzger, and A. Wiggren, in cooperation with the Institute for New Testament 
Textual Research (Miinster/Westphalia: United Bible Societies, 1975). 

46 Kal fj^elg nemarevKafieu Kai eyuioKaiieu on av el b dyio^ tov Beov, Jn 6:69. Not 
surprisingly, some manuscripts and authors assimilate to this explicit affirmation found 
in John’s account the fuller wording of the profession as recorded in Matthew, 3 delding: 
“/mi f\iieig nemaTevKatiep Kai eyvcoKOfiei^ on av el b xpto'Tos^ b vibs" rov OeoO rov 
{(ouTo^y This full variation is found in the Byzantine Lectionary as well as the writings 
of Basil, Cyprian, and Chrysostom. See the apparatus of Aland, cited above. 
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because “flesh and blood hath not revealed this to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven,” and the Lord declared he would entrust 
to Peter the keys of heaven (Mt 16:17-19). 

Marthas profession of faith came later than Peters, but it was 
fuller. Several of the Church Fathers discussed it.*^^ Eustathios of 
Antioch (t before 337) asserted that Marthas profession surpassed 
Peter’s, and then the bishop proceeded to discuss hers."^® Martha 
professed Jesus while grieving at the very threshold of her brother’s 
tomb. First she affirmed her faith in the resurrection at the last day. 
Jesus then asserted to her, “I am the resurrection and the life.”'*^ As 
He had done with Peter, so now with Martha Jesus elicited a profes¬ 
sion of faith: He asked if she believed. She might have simply 
answered, “Yes.” Who would have expected more from one who 
stood in front of the new tomb of a beloved brother? Yet Martha 
uttered the Gospels’ most complete statement affirming faith in 
Jesus, a statement made face to face with the Lord. Martha said: 
“Yes, Lord, I know that you are the Christ, the Son of God who has 
come into the world. Immediately after her affirmation of faith, 
Jesus performed the most dramatic of the Gospel’s three resuscita¬ 
tion miracles.^* Moreover, it was the miracle that is typologically 
the most powerful, for the raising of Lazarus is both a type of Jesus’ 
own resurrection a week later and also a type of the hope of all the 
faithful to be raised by the merciful Lord on the Last Day. 

47 Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words,” 300-301. 

48 F. Cavallera, ed, S. Eustathii, episcopi Antiocheni in Lazarum, Mariam etMartham 
homilia christolo^ca. Nunc primum e codice gronouiano ed. cum commentario de 
fragmentis eustathianis accesseruntfragmenta Flaviani Antiocheni (Paris, 1905): esp. 
section 12, end, through section 13, line 3. 

49 Jn 11:25-26. 

50 Nai Kvpie, eyd nemarevKa on av 6 6 olds' rod Beov 6 eis rdo Koafioo 

ipxo/ieoos, Jn 11 : 27 . Her declaration incorporates a phrase used earlier, when the 
people seeing the miraculous multiplication of loaves thought Jesus must be “the 
one coming into the world” (d ipxopei/os els too Koapooy Jn 6 : 14 ). 

51 Jairus’ daughter had been revived shortly after dying (Mt 9:18-19, 23-26; 
Mk 5:22-24, 35-43; Lk 8:40-42, 49-56), and Jesus resuscitated the son of the 
widow of Nain when he was being taken for burial (Lk 7:11—17). Lazarus, however, 
had been entombed three days when the Lord restored him to life (Jn 11:45-54). 
Moreover, Jesus like Lazarus would be in the tomb three days before rising. 
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Thus Jesus elicited from a woman the fullest statement of faith 
that the Gospels record any human being to have made face to face 
with the Lord. Marthas capacity to receive and to articulate this 
faith epitomizes womens equaUty with men spiritually: Both sexes 
are fully capable of the understanding and virtue needed for holiness. 
At the same time, there is a striking difference here as well. Peter pro¬ 
fessed the Lord and the Lord entrusted to him the keys of Heaven; 
Martha professed the Lord more fully and received a great miracle, 
the most important resuscitation miracle in Scripture, yet she is not 
even one of the twelve. In mystery these differences offer a dynamic 
presentation of what has been called the “complementarity,” even 
the “ontological complementarity” of the sexes.^^ Peter is emblem¬ 
atic of the entire priesthood here, and Martha prefigures the Church, 
which was originally indicated by a feminine noun.^^ In light of the 
iconic roles of these two saints here, it is notable that Marthas words 
became part of the Communion Prayer common in the Eastern 
Churches, especially in the Slavic tradition (“O Lord, I believe 
and profess”).^"^ It is also likely that her words may also have been 
formative for the whole Church in the wording of the Nicene Creed 
(325) That is, the woman Martha not only articulated her feith in 


52 Hopko, “God and Gender,” 178; Pope John Paul II, Letter to Women, par 11; 
Mankowski, “Necessary Failure of Inclusive-Language Translations,” 462-63; etc. 

53 Recognizing this use of the feminine abstraction to identify the Church as a real 
manifestation of mystery, the Vatican instructs the Rites of the Catholic Church to 
retain the use of feminine nouns and pronouns for the Church: ^^Ltturgiam 
authenticam: On the Use of Vernacular Languages in the Publication of the Books 
of the Roman Liturgy,” Fifth Instruction “For the Right Implementation of the 
Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy of the Second Vatican Council {Sacrosanctum 
Concilium, art 36), by the Congregation for Divine Worship and the Discipline of 
the Sacraments, issued 28 March 2001; §3Id. 

54 It begins essentially with the words of St Martha of Bethany, merged with statements 
by St Peter and St Paul: Tkacz, “Singing Women's Words,” 300-303, with the Greek 
prayer set alongside the original Greek words of Peter, Martha, and Paul on 302-03. 
On the dating and use of the prayer, see R. F. Taft, SJ, “Prayers Before Communion in 
the Byzantine Eucharist,” Eastern Churches Journal 8/1 (Spring 2001): 124-25; and 
“Byzantine Communion Rites II: Later Formulas and Rubrics in the Ritual of Clergy 
Communion,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 68 (2001): 275-370. 

55 As I surest in “Singing Women s Words,” 300, n.l 15. Eustathios of Antioch was 
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Jesus: She did so in words that the Church has found perfect for the 
ongoing expression of the faith of the entire Church. 

Most importantly, the equal access of both sexes to the sacra¬ 
ments of life (baptism, chrismation, eucharist, confession, anoint¬ 
ing) demonstrates the real spiritual equality of both male and 
female.^^ Christians tend to take this equal access for granted, but 
surely that is only because the Church did such an inspired job at 
the beginning in giving this access. After all, the Passion of Christ 
brought together in a unique and completely unexpected way the 
Passover lamb (which everyone consumed) and the Temple sacri¬ 
fice (which no one consumed). And only the twelve disciples, all 
men, were present with the Lord at the Last Supper. It would have 
been so easy for the disciples to have thought, mistakenly, that the 
eucharist was only for men, perhaps only for priests. Yet from the 
start the eucharist and baptism have been for every believer.^^ 
This equal access to the sacraments of life was given deliberate 
clarity by Ephrem the Syrian (ca 306-73), a deacon and catechist 
whom Jacob of Serug praised for teaching the spiritual equality of 
the sexes. Both men and women, Ephrem pointed out, put on gar¬ 
ments of praise at baptism, both receive new life from the single 
chalice, both experience a single salvation and both are freed by 
Christ to utter praise.^^ His teaching recalls that the Church has 
always understood as profoundly serious the universal vocation to 
holiness. The sacraments give the cleansing and strengthening and 
nourishing essential for the faithful to grow in holiness. Theosis has 
always been recognized as the vocation of each person, male and 

both a noted opponent of Arianism in the Council of Nicaea and also one who wrote 
repeatedly about Martha’s profession of faith. His high esteem for Martha su^ests 
that her profession of faith, perhaps even its wording, may have been in the minds of 
Eustathios and some of the other hierarchs as they formulated the Nicene Creed. 

56 Tkacz, “Jesus and the Spiritual Equality of Women,” 27-28. 

57 On the baptism of both men and women, see Acts 8:12. On the reception of the eu¬ 
charist by both men and women, see Acts 2:41-42: Luke reports the number of 
“souls” (i.e., not men alone, but both male and female persons) who were brought to 
the faith on a certain day and persevered in doctrine, the communication of the 
bread, and prayers. 

58 S. Brock, Hymns on Paradise (Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1990), 22-24. 
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female. St Athanasius’ mystical and theologically precise state¬ 
ment, “God became man in order that man might become God,” 
has always been understood as being expressed in the masculine 
generic, and therefore universal to humanity, every bit as much as 
Gen 1:27, the Beatitudes, and countless other scriptures. 

From the early Church onwards, women also engaged in what 
may be called “evangelical preaching,” just as men did. “Evangeli¬ 
cal preaching” is a convenient way to refer to the exhortation and 
explanation of the faith given by men and women in informal con¬ 
texts. The phrase distinguishes such activity from “liturgical 
preaching,” in the context of eucharistic services, which is 
entrusted to clerics. The origins of female evangelizing are seen in 
the activity of the prophetess Anna and of the Samaritan woman.®® 
The evangelical preaching of both men and women in the ensuing 
centuries is well documented in hagiographic sources and in 
the traditions of the Church. For instance, St Juliana of Nicomedia 
and numerous other martyrs, male and female, are recounted 
to have preached on their way to execution, and by their words 
they encouraged the faithful and also drew pagans to the faith.®^ 
Notably, as far back as the Evergetis ordo, St Flelena’s feastday was 
assigned the communion hymn for aposdes, which alludes to their 
(and her) evangelical preaching: “Their sound goes out through all 
the earth, their words to the ends of the world” (Ps 18:5).®^ 

The tide “Equal to the Aposdes” is well-known to Slavs as a des¬ 
ignation for SS Cyril and Methodius. Centuries before them, Mary 
Magdalene and the other myrrh-bearing women were surely the 
first to be called “Equal to the Aposdes” for their role, commis¬ 
sioned by the angel, in recounting the Lord’s resurrection to the 

59 Oratio de incamatione Verbi LlV.iii, ed Charles Kannengiesser, Sources 
Chretiennes 199 (Paris, 1973), 458. The Beatitudes, so beloved and eloquent to 
those who are Byzantine, are recorded in the Greek New Testament entirely in the 
masculine generic: MaKapioi oi nrcoxoi, etc. (Mt 5:1-12). 

60 Anna, described as “prophetess”: Lk 2:36. Samaritan woman: Jn 4. 

61 St Juliana’s preaching before her execution is reported as having converted one hundred 
and thirty onlookers: Acfa sanctae Julianae in Vita Sanctorum VI.2:866-887 at 878. 

62 D. Conomos, “Communion Hymns,” 5VTQ25/2 (1981): 95-122 at 98-99. 
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disciples.^^ The Samaritan woman, known traditionally as Photina 
(lit “Enlightened Woman”), is recorded in the Gospel of John to 
have evangelized her community. Traditionally she is also held to 
have evangelized in Carthage, crossed the Mediterranean, and 
spread the feith in Europe. Mariamne, sister and missionary-com¬ 
panion of the Aposde Philip, and Theda, disciple of Paul, are each 
designated laanoaToXog (“Equal to the Apostles”), as is another 
first-century Christian woman, Junia.^ Hippolytus of Rome treats 
Mary Magdalene, Martha, and Eve as apostles.^^ Theodore 
Kerameus describes Mary Magdalene as aposde and aposde to the 
aposdes.^^ In later centuries other women who helped to evangelize 
entire peoples also gained the tide “Equal to the Apostles”: Helena, 


63 Jn 20:1-2,11-18, Mt 28:5-10; Lk 23:55 - 24:11,22-24; Mk 16:1-11. St Jerome 
uses this designation for the three Marys who went to the tomb, which suggests that 
he learned it from the Divine Liturgy in Jerusalem. Drawing from the Markan ac- 
count he is explicit that the Lord, rising, first appeared to women {^''Domtnum 
resurgentem prtmum apparutsse muhenbus* —cf. Mk 16:9: ''surgens apparutt 
pnmo Manae Magdalenae”), Then he states that these women were the apostles of 
the apostles {apostolorum illas futsse apostolus)'. Comm on Zephaniah prol (CCL 
76A'671). See also K. Jansen, ''MartaMagdalena Apostolorum Apostola” in Women 
Preachers and Prophets through Two Millennia ofChnstianityy eds B. M. Kienzle and 
P. Walker (Berkeley, 1998), 57-96. 

64 See Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words,” 297-98, for copious documentation for 
this paragraph. For instance, Mariamne, the sister of the apostle Philip, “appears 
regularly in synaxaria, menologia and menaia of the Orthodox Church” for Feb. 17, 
while she is iaandaroXog m the Synaxanum Constantinopolitanum and a ninth-cen- 
tury hymn: E. Catafygiotu-Toppmg, “St Joseph the Hymnograph and 
St Mariamne Isapostolos,” Byzantma 13/2 (1985): 1033-52 at 1036. 

65 R Nurnberg, “Apostolae Apostolorum. Die Frauen am Grab als erste Zeugnmnen 
der Auferstehung in der Vaterexegese,” Stimuli (Munster: AschendorfF, 1996): 
228-42 at 228-29, 236-37. 

66 Horn. 30, 31, 34 (PG 132:632, 645-47, 672): Victor Saxer, “Les saintes Marie- 
Madeleme et Mane de Bethanie dans la tradition liturgique et homiletique 
orientale,” Revue des sciences reltgteuses 32 (1958) 1-37 at 33. 
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Nina of Georgia, Olga of Russia.^^ Such respect for holy women 
grows naturally from the abiding Christian doctrine of the spiritual 
equality of the sexes. 

Sometimes pairs of saints, one male and one female, are deemed 
laavoaToXoL for their work in a given region. Such are Constan¬ 
tine and Helena for the Roman Empire and Vladimir and Olga for 
Russia, for instance. The recurring pattern of both a man and a 
woman being offered as holy models or patrons expressed what is 
essentially a Christian pastoral program. For two thousand years, 
this pastoral program has been evident pervasively in Christian tra¬ 
dition. Now, in the third millennium, it is important deliberately 
to articulate this venerable tradition of the Church, a tradition 
beginning with the first moments of Christ s incarnate life, a tradi¬ 
tion we may call the balanced representation of the sexes. 

The balanced representation of the sexes 

The basic belief in the spiritual equality of the sexes also led to the 
pastoral practice of giving a balanced representation of the sexes in 
sermons and church decoration.^* That is, often both men and 
women are named together in specific texts. In the same way, both 
sexes are depicted with equal prominence in important works of art 
in the church. The icons of the Anastasis are a ready example of 
this, for generally Christ is shown raising both Adam and Eve.^^ 
Demonstrating that this pastoral practice has always been wide¬ 
spread is important in todays secularized culture, which dogmati¬ 
cally holds that the Church has ignored women. Therefore, it is 
useful here to call attention to some instances of this balance in the 

67 Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words,” 298 

68 This IS a new area of scholarship The balance of the sexes is first discussed in Tkacz, 
Key to the Brescia Casket, 100,105-06 For documentation in the New Testament, 
see Tkacz, “Jesus and the Spiritual Equality of Women,” 24 For documentation in 
the Church, see Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words,” esp at 279-80, and C B Tkacz, 
“The Doctrinal Context for Interpreting Women as Types of Christ,” presented at 
the XIV International Conference on Patristic Studies, Oxford University, 18-23 
August 2003, now in press in Studia Patnsttca, ed Yarnell and Wiles, 37-41 

69 A D Kartsonis, Anastasis The Making of an Image (Princeton Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1986) 
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New Testament, sermons, hymnody, liturgical prayer, icons and 
church decoration, and the calendar. 

New Testament 

The actions of the disciples and the writings of the New Testament 
show respect for both sexes. The Evangelists faithfully recorded 
Our Lord’s interactions with women as well as with men, and it is 
through these Gospel accounts, written by men, that we know of 
the parables and prophecies which use both men and women as 
examples. That is, the evangelists recognized the importance of 
women as well as men in salvation history and in the Church. This 
fact itself deserves to be acknowledged: We know of Jesus’ respect 
for women because the Evangelists recorded his actions and words 
which showed it. Further, we know of the words and actions of 
women who responded to the Lord in hiith because the Evangelists 
recorded the speeches and deeds of these women. 

Moreover, Jesus’ disciples learned from him to have a deepened 
respect for the spiritual equality of the sexes. This is seen in both 
living persons, and also in a wide array of references to men and 
women. For instance, regarding the living, we see that St Peter 
healed the man Enneas and then resuscitated the woman Dorcas,^® 
replicating the same balance of the sexes in miraculous healings 
that Jesus had demonstrated. St. Luke reports that Priscilla and 
Aquila instructed Apollo.^^ St Paul’s letters demonstrate that 
women were respected as members of the Christian community 
and heads of households. He refers, for instance, to the house of 
Chloe and the house of Stephanus and he sends greetings from 
Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house.^^ 

The balanced representation of the sexes is also found in the 
Epistles in statements regarding persons of the past and also in gen¬ 
eral moral comments. St James offered a sexually balanced pair of 

70 Acts 9:32-42. 

71 Acts 18:27. 

72 Chloe: 1 Cor 11; Stephanus: 1 Cor 1:16; Aquila and Priscilla: 1 Cor 16:19. 
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exemplars of faith, Abraham and Rahab7^ St Paul in his letters 
showed the same balanced treatment of the sexes as did Jesus, and 
also the same care to provide male and female examples. In his 
famous advice regarding marriage, for instance, Paul treated the 
reciprocal responsibilities in love of both spouses.^'^ St Peter intro¬ 
duced a balance of the sexes even in a proverbial example involving 
animals: He augmented the proverb of the (male) dog returning to 
its vomit with a female example from the natural world, a washed 
sow returning to the mire.^^ Perhaps Jesus’ example of using mater¬ 
nal ims^ery for himself suggested to St Paul his comparison of 
himself to a nurse caring for children.^^ 

Sermons 

With such a well-established basis, no wonder the spiritual equality 
of the sexes was likewise preached by the early Fathers, including 
Clement of Alexandria (t215), John Chrysostom (340—407), 
Irenaeus, and Augustine.^^ Clement, for instance, preaches a ser¬ 
mon affirming that “Women Are Equally Capable with Men of 


73 James perhaps plays on the sounds of their names, 'A^padfi Sind* Padfi Qas 2:20-26). 

74 The whole of St Paul’s advice to the married (Eph 5:22-33) is in the context of his 
instruction to all the faithful in how to lead a virtuous life (w 1-21), concluding, 
“Be subject {(nroTaaaopei'OL) to one another, in reverence (<^d^^)’of Christ.” That 
is, the basic injunction to be subject to one another out of reverence for Christ is 
given to everyone, male and female, whether married or single. For St John 
Chrysostom on this passc^e, see also K. P. Wesche, “Man and Woman in Orthodox 
Tradition: The Mystery of Gender,” SVTQdUl-d (1993): 213-51 at 229-30. 

75 2 Pt 2:20, citing Prov 26:11. 

76 Jesus laments, “O, Jerusalem!... How often would I have gathered your children to¬ 
gether as a hen gathers her brood under her wings, and you would not!” Mt 23:37; 
Lk 13:14. 

77 1 Thess 2:8. 

78 Clement of Alexandria, The Instructor l.nWWi StromateisW.Yiii, ^d Exhortation to 
the Heathen VI; Irenaeus, Theophilus of Antioch, Athenagoras of Athens; Ranft, 
Women and Spiritual Equality in Christian Tradition, 7-11. See also J. Laporte, The 
Role of Women in Early Christianity (New York, 1982); J. A. Truax, “Augustine of 
Hippo: Defender of Women’s Equality ?”of Medieval History 16 (1990): 
279-99; and Rogers, “Equal Before God: Augustine on the Nature and Role of 
Women.” 
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Obtaining Perfection,and Chrysostom explicitly teaches the 
spiritual equality of men and women, asserting in his fourth hom¬ 
ily on Hosea: “You see everywhere vice and virtue, not differenti¬ 
ated by nature [i.e., sex], but by character.”^*' In this sermon, 
Chrysostom also got specific, adducing Potiphar s wife and the 
Elders as examples of vice, with Susanna and Joseph as examples of 
virtue.^^ 

From the start, the preaching of the Church provided the faith¬ 
ful with holy models of both sexes and of every st^e of life. This 
was practical assistance to the faithful, giving them a sense of how 
they, too, might be holy throughout their lives. Also, whatever sex 
or age a particular worshiper might be, a demographically similar 
model was often offered. Some sermons enumerate women specifi¬ 
cally as exemplary; for instance, an early Greek homily, formerly 
attributed to John Chrysostom, praises the widow of Zarephath 
and the Sunamite who gave hospitality to Elijah; Anna, the prayer¬ 
ful mother of Samuel; Sara and Rebecca; and Susanna.®^ A Greek 
sermon on Psalm 92 cites Susanna, Sarah, and Rebecca as women 
who love sophrosyne, and contrasts them to Eve, Potiphar s wife, 
Delilah, and Jezebel.®^ Sometimes a smaller set of examples was 
offered, as when Joseph and Susanna were praised as fulfilling the 
Lord’s words.^^ Didymus the Blind used a selection of four saints, 
both male and female.®^ 

79 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis IV.xix (PG 8:1330); see also Ranft, Women and 
Spiritual Equality, 7-9. 

80 "'EiSes" nauraxovKOKtauKal dper^i/firj rfjpvaei ravra KpLUOpem, dAAd rfj yucjprf 
diatpovp.€m^:]ohn Chrystostom, “In illud: Vidi dominum,” in Jean Chrysostome, 
Homilies sur Ozias, edj. Dumortier, Sources Chr^tiennes, 277 (Paris, 1981): 154; 
my paraphrase. Similar is the statement by Isidore, Bishop of Seville (t636), that 
“each sex and every age [from young to old] has example in the integrity and morals 
of the saints”: Sermo 2: Contra Arianos (PL 83:1221-23), my translation. 

81 John Chrystostom, “In illud: Vidi dominum,” 154. 

82 In Genesim, sermo 3 (PG 56:538). 

83 In Psalmum 92 (PG 55:616). 

84 Athanasius (295-373), Archbishop of Alexandria, Eig to rSu gopdro)!^ - 

Fragment on the Song of Songs, Par 2 (PG 27:1352-53). See also PG 27:501. 

85 Didymus the Blind, Commentarii in Zachariam Il.lxiii. In Didyme VAveugle sur 
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Hymnody 

The spiritual equality of the sexes is also evident in the sexual bal¬ 
ance found in the Church’s hymnody. This is true both in the pair¬ 
ing of two venerable canticles on Great and Holy Saturday and also 
within certain hymns. Notably the resurrection troparia and 
kontakia used throughout the year express sexual balance. 

Christianity inherited from Judaism the use of two important 
biblical canticles at Passover, canticles the Church uses on Great 
and Holy Saturday, the prelude to the New Passover. These canti¬ 
cles are the hymns of Miriam and of the Three Young Men.®^ Mir¬ 
iam’s song after the crossing of the Red Sea is “Sing to the Lord, for 
he has triumphed gloriously.”®^ Clement of Alexandria praised 
Miriam as the leader of the Hebrew women, who were afire with 
wisdom ((To^tai^).®® Ephrem the Syrian and Jacob of Serug praised 
Miriam for her inspired singing.®^ Her words are part of a vivid 
instance of liturgical typology enacted in Vespers on Great and 
Holy Saturday.^® The account of the Crossing of the Red Sea is 
chanted, as it has been from earliest known times,^* and at once the 
congregation responds by singing the Song of Miriam. That is, the 
congregation sings as refrain the verses specifically ascribed to 
Miriam in Ex 15: “Sing praise to the Lord, for he is gloriously tri¬ 
umphant.” Next is chanted the account of the three youths in the 

Zacharie, 3 vols, ed L. Doutreleau, SC 83-85 (Paris: Cerf, 1962): vol 2, p 458. 

86 For documentation, see Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words,” 288-89. 

87 Ex 15:20-21. 

88 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis (PG 8:1328-36 at 1329). 

89 H. M. Hunt, “The Tears of the Sinful Woman: A Theology of Redemption in the 
Homilies of St Ephraim and His Followers,” Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies Ml 
(July 1998): par 6 (http://syrcom.cua.edu/HugoyefV011N02/HVlN2Hunt. htm!). 

90 D. Daube, Exodus Pattern in the Bible (London, 1963): esp p 11; and J. Jeremias, 
“Mousas,” TDNT 4a:859-60. 

91 Ex 13-15 and Dan 3 were among the original twelve lections for the vigil of Pascha: 
J. Baudot, OSB, The Lectionary: Its Sources and History, trans A, Cator (London, 
1910), 47. From a diversity of early lectionaries, the Byzantine calendar was fixed 
(probably before 700) in a new arrangement of lections based largely on that of Jeru¬ 
salem: R. F. Taft, SJ, “Lectionary,” ODE, s.v. See also Tkacz, “Singing Women’s 
Words,” 289-90. 
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Fiery Furnace,and the congregation responds by singing the 
praises of the Three Young Men; “Sing praise to the Lord and exalt 
Him above all forever. Because the melody used for the Song of 
Miriam is repeated for the Canticle of the Three Youths, music 
reinforces the experience of these two songs as related. The congre¬ 
gation by their song demonstrates their lived similarity to the Isra¬ 
elites and to the Three Hebrews. For, as the righteous Jews were 
delivered through water and through fire, so Christians are deliv¬ 
ered through baptism, typologically prefigured in the Red Sea. By 
singing the praises of the women of the Exodus and then the praises 
of the three boys in the furnace, the Christian community affirms 
that the one God who delivered those in the past is also their deliv¬ 
erer now. Notably, these two focal songs of praise were originally 
sung by women (beside the Red Sea) and by boys (in the furnace). 
In short, following ancient tradition the Church continues to 
chant a pair of canticles on Holy Saturday which show a balanced 
inclusiveness of the sexes. 

Various individual Byzantine hymns also feature a balance of the 
sexes. For instance, Romanos the Melode presents both Adam and 
Eve, and he gives Eve emphasis.^'^ The widows son and Jairus’ 
daughter are recalled together in a resurrection hymn, and so on.^^ 

92 Dan 3:1-51. 

93 Vespers and Divine Liturgy for Great and Holy Saturday (Pittsburgh: Byzantine Semi¬ 
nary Press, 1976), 20-26. 

94 For instance, strophes 3--4, 6, and 9 of the second Kontakion on the Nativity by 
Romanos the Melode (t ca 555) are the speech of Eve to Adam and to Mary, and 
Eve is prominent ^^ain when the hymn concludes with Mary announcing to Eve 
that Christ will accomplish their salvation and that of their descendants; Romanou 
tou Melodou HymnoU 4 vols., ed N. B. Tomadakis (Athens, 1952, 1954, 1957, 
1961), vol 3,357-86: no. 36; M. Carpenter, trans, Kontakia of Romanos, Byzantine 
Melodist, 2 vols (Columbia, Miss., 1970), vol 1, 3-21. 

95 Romanos recalls Christ resuscitating both the widow’s son and also Jairus’ daughter 
in his Kontakion on the Entry into Jerusalem and again in his Sixth Kontakion on 
the Resurrection. On these two examples, see E. C. Topping, “Romanos: On the 
Entry into Jerusalem: A Basilikos Lx)gos,” Byzantion 47 (1977): 65-91 at 74; Car¬ 
penter, trans, Kontakia of Romanos, vol 1, 318. See also e.g. R. J. Reichmuth, 
“Typology in the Genuine Kontakia of Romanos the Melodist” (PhD diss: Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, 1975), and R. J. Schork, “The Biblical and Patristic Sources of 
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The progenitors are often both named “in Orthodox prayers and 
hymns referring to salvation,” Thomas Hopko has observed: “Eve 
is often mentioned together with Adam as rej oicing in the redemp¬ 
tion of the human race which together they symbolize.”^® 

Most important among the hymns are, of course, the Resurrec- 
tional troparia and kontakia sung throughout the year, a pair in 
each of the eight tones. These eight sets of proper hymns all refer 
inclusively to men and women. Most do so explicitly. Three name 
both Adam and Eve, and it is Eve who is credited with the spoken 
praise of God, praise which the congregation echoes when they 
recall: 

Adam sings in exultation, O Lord; 

Eve, freed from bondc^e, cries joyfully: 

“O Christ, it is You who give resurrection to all.”^^ 

Two sets of resurrection hyrnins refer to both the myrrhbearing 
women and the Aposdes.^® Three sets name just one person, the 
Virgin or Adam, and include a generic noun (“we all,” “all man¬ 
kind,” and “the dead”).^^ 

Liturgical prayer 

From the start, the Church has shown a balanced inclusiveness of 

the Christological Hymns of Romanos the Melode” (unpublished doctoral thesis, 
Oxford, 1957). 

96 Hopko, “God and Gender,” 176. 

97 Tones 1, 3, 8, with quotation from Tone 1, Kontakion. For texts, see, e.g., 
Byzantine Book of Prayer, compiled by the Inter-Diocesan Liturgy Commission of 
the Ruthenian Metropolitan Province, 2nd ed (Pittsburgh: Byzantine Seminary 
Press, 1995): 219-28. Discussed in “SingingWomens Words,” 292-93. Similarly, 
Hippolytus of Rome treats Eve as apostle; R. Niirnberg, “Apostolae Apostolorum: 
Die Frauen am Grab als erste Zeugninnen der Auferstehung in der Vaterexegese,” 
Stimuli (Munster, 1996): 228-42 at 228—29. 

98 Tone 4, T roparion, with the conclusion being the words of the women; and Tone 7, 
Kontakion: Byzantine Book of Prayer, 224,227. For detailed discussion of these and 
other hymns concerning the Holy Women at the Tomb, see “Singing Women’s 
Words,” 295-99. 

99 Tones 2, 5, 6. 
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the sexes in prayers at critical moments in the life of the individual 
believer, such as baptism, marriage, illness, and death. 


In the first centuries of the Church, Christians adapted a Jewish 
prayer into the prayer for the dying and dead, called the Commendatio 
Animae}^^ Significantly, Christians augmented the Old Testament 
examples of the Jewish prayer, adding a New Testament example 
that was male, Paul, and a post-biblical example that was female, 
Thekla. In the prayers for catechumens, dating back to the fifth 
century, the priest offered a prayer for the men, citing Abraham, 
and another for the women, citing Susanna. At weddings, again 
there is one prayer for the groom citing Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and another for the bride, citing Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachel. At a 
sick bed, different scriptures can be used, with a miraculous healing 
of a woman recounted if the person is female, and the healing of a 
man read if the person is male.^*’^ 

The balance of the sexes is also evident when the prayer and 
hymnody of the church combine the words of men and women, 
without distinction of sex, into a unified expression of faith. In the 
West, this is common in Gregorian chant. We of the Byzantine 
Rite as it developed in Eastern Europe are privileged to have a vivid 
example of the balance of the sexes in the communion prayer (“O 
Lord, I believe”): It begins essentially with the words of St Martha 
of Bethany, merged with statements by St Peter and St Paul.^*^ 

100 Tkacz, Key to the Brescia Casket^ 110, 114-17. 

101 Prayers for catechumens, e.g.. Liber Sacramentorum Gellonensisy ed A. Dumas, OSB 
(CCL 159:51). 

102 The rubrics in the Russian Orthodox service direct the priest to use a Gospel reading 
about the healing or raising from the dead of a woman if the pverson presently being 
prayed for is a woman, and to use readings about a miraculous healing of a man if the 
person is a man. The current Roman Catholic Rite of Anointing (New York: Pueblo 
Publishing Company, 1974) includes such alternate readings (§206, Mt 8:5-17, 
with the healing of the centurion’s son and Peter’s mother-in-law), but without the 
guiding rubric. 

103 Tkacz, "Singing Women’s Words,” 305-06, 311-13, 320-21, 325. 

104 See note 53 above. 
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Icons and church decoration 

The main icons of the iconostasis, i.e., the Proskynetaria of the 
Theotokos and of Christos Pantocrator, present most eflFectively the 
capacity of both sexes to become holy. A major teaching of this pair 
of icons, of course, is the reality of the two natures of Christ, with 
His human nature recalled in the icon showing him as an infant in 
His mothers arms, and with His divine nature recalled in the icon 
showing him pre-eminently as ruler and creator. At the same time, 
however, this pair of icons provides a pair of holy im^es, male and 
female, the New Adam and the New Eve, facing the congregation 
throughout their worship. 

In other ways women have been focal in church decoration. 
Often, as was common in medieval Cyprus, the sanctified penitent 
Mary of Egypt is depicted on one half of the wall outside the ico¬ 
nostasis, approaching Zosimos, who is depicted on the other half, 
offering her the eucharist.^®^ Also, it is common for women to be 
prominent in church art; 

In the earliest known decoration of Christian churches, in the 
Baptistery at Dura Europos (built ca 240), and generally, one 
finds the Holy Women at the Tomb prominent in wall fres¬ 
coes near the sanctuary and elsewhere, for instance, on the 
Crusader fagade of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. It is also 
a staple of the illustration of Byzantine, Syriac, and Ethiopian 
Gospel manuscripts as well as pilgrimage art.*°^ 

Early Christian art notably features both men and women in 

105 Fourteen such wall-paintings are discussed by A. Stylianou and J,A. Stylianou in 
The Painted Churches of Cyprus: Treasures of Byzantine Art (London: Trigraph, for 
the A. G. Leventis Foundation, 1985), see index, black-and-white figs, on 120,185. 

106 Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words,” 295-96, with full documentation. For in¬ 
stance, A. L. Perkins, The Art of Dura-Europos (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), 
52-55 and plates 19-24. At the Coptic Church with the monastery of Saint Antony 
near the Red Sea, the arched entrance to the hums (choir) presents both scenes of 
female witnesses to the Resurrection: On the right, the angel greets three haloed 
women; at the left, Christ appears to two Marys, Mary of Bethany kneeling before 
him and the Theotokos standing and sharing eye contact with Christ: P. van 
Moorsel, Les peintures du monastere de saint-Antoine pres de la Mer Rouge (Cairo: 
Publications de I’lnstitut Fran 9 ais d’Archeologie Orientaie du Caire, 1995): 6, 
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significant ways. Both Adam and Eve fall, both Susanna and 
Daniel risk death to serve the Lord, both the blind man and the 
woman with the flux of blood are healed, both a man and a woman 
are shown being raised to eternal life, and so on.*°^ Vividly the 
ivory reliquary known as the Brescia Casket depicts this balance of 
the sexes on every surface: Christ is shown healing both the 
hemorrhissa and the blind man. He is depicted resuscitating both 
Jairus’ daughter and Lazarus. Susanna and Daniel each appear 
three times as types of Christ. And, showing that both sexes are also 
equal in the capacity for sin, both Ananias and Sapphira are 
depicted caught in their deceit and dying.^®® 

The Calendar 

Inevitably and properly, the annual calendar of religious commem¬ 
orations includes both men and women. Because the lections recall 
biblical events, the balance of the sexes and their spiritual e^ality 
as attested in the Scriptures is brought forward liturgically.'*® This 

105-8, and plates 51-54. The same scenes are prominent in frescoes near the altar at 
the tenth-century church at Aght’amar in Armenia: S. der Nersessian, Aght'amar, 
Church of the Holy Cross (Cambridge, MA, 1965). 

107 Tkacz, “Doctrinal Context for Interpreting Women as Types of Christ.” 

108 Tkacz, Key to the Brescia Casket^ 110, 105-6, with plates. 

109 Unfortunately, the vast bibliography on women in the lectionary is mixed. For in¬ 
stance, while R. A. Boisclair usefully shows that the Roman lections give scriptural 
evidence that “God listens and speaks to women,” she also assumes that if a man is 
mentioned in the same lection as a woman, the Church is ignoring the woman. Star¬ 
tlingly, she considers Eve morally superior to Adam because Eve had a “discussion” 
before she acted; that is, Eve “discussed” the matter with the serpent before she took 
the forbidden fruit: “Amnesia in the Catholic Sunday Lectionary: Women, Silenced 
from the Memories of Salvation History,” in Women and Theology, eds. M. A. 
Hinsdale & P. H. Kaminski (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1995), 109-35 at 117. 
Regrettably, women who have been in the lectionary for centuries because they are 
types of Christ would be removed by feminist theologians who reject these biblical 
women as “derivative and disposable” (e.g., the widow of Zarephath: Boisclair, 115) 
or “sexual objects” whose texts “must be excluded” (Susanna): Marjorie Proctor- 
Smith, “Images of Women in the Lectionary,” Women: Invisible in Church and The- 
ology, eds E. Schussler Fiorenza and M. Collins (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1985), 
pp 51-62 at 60. On women as types of Christ in the Roman lectionary, see C. B. 
Tkacz, “Susanna victrix, Christus victor: Lenten Sermons, Typology, and the 
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is true of feasts commemorating events in the life of Christ, and of 
other feasts as well. There is need today to point out explicitly the 
presence of women in the calendar and to realize that they are 
prominent throughout the church year because of their impor¬ 
tance in the life of Christ and of the Church. 

The Annunciation is heralded by both the preborn John the 
Baptist, who leapt in his mothers womb at Marys greeting, and 
also by Elizabeth, inspired by the Holy Spirit to hail Mary as “the 
mother of my Lord.” The feast of the Holy Ancestors commemo¬ 
rates both the Holy Forefathers of Christ and also his female ances¬ 
tors. An icon I observed recently on the cover of a Sunday leaflet 
showed this aptly, by presenting the ancestors in orderly ranks, half 
male and half female. A Greek hymn at Matins that day praises the 
holy persons of the Old Testament and includes a long list of 
women.^ The Encounter of the Lord with Simeon and Anna and 
also the synaxis of that feast bring to mind the holy, elderly pair 
who recognized the infant Jesus as the Lord.^^^ Together these two, 
man and woman, are “representatives of the Old Testament, gath¬ 
ered to celebrate the happy coming of the Child who was to renew 
the face of the earth. 

The ten virgins of Christ s parable are commemorated on Holy 
Tuesday, and the stichera make clear that everyone, male and 
female, is to find example in them: 

O Christ the Bridegroom, I who negligently slept and, like 

Lectionary,” in Speculum Sermonise eds G. Donavin et al (Brepols: Turnhout, forth¬ 
coming); and Tkacz, “Women as Types of Christ,” 307, 310-1L 

110 These righteous women include Eve, Rahab, Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, Rachel, 
Asineth, Deborah, Ruth, Saraphthias, Samarian, Judith, Esther, Anna the mother 
of Samuel, and Susanna: Greek hymn of the Holy Forefathers of Christ, in 
Synaxaristes, ton dodeka manon tou eniautou-, 2 vols, ed. Nicodemus Hagiorites (Ath¬ 
ens, 1868), vol 1, pp 322-326. See also H. Follieri, Initia hymnorum eccksiaegraecae 
(Vatican City, 1966): 5.2:320. 

111 For the balance of the sexes at the Encounter, see Tkacz, “Singing Women’s 
Words,” 290. 

112 B. Shereghy, The Liturgical Year of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite (Pittsburgh: 
Byzantine Seminary Press, 1968), 87, with an icon of the Encounter (Novgorod 
School, 15th century), including both Simeon and Anna, reproduced on p 86. 
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the foolish virgins, procrastinated in the time of work was not 
in possession of a lamp of virtues. But, O Master, close not 
against me the doors of your compassion.'*^ 

In exactly the same way, all the faithful are to identify with the 
Prodigal Son and the servants entrusted with talents. 

Specific women are also commemorated on specific Sundays 
within the calendar: The Fifth Sunday of the Great Fast is the 
Sunday of St Mary of Egypt, the Third Sunday of Pascha is the 
Sunday of the Myrrhophoroi, the Fourth Sunday of Pascha is the 
Sunday of the Samaritan Woman. The calendar itself commemo¬ 
rates pairs of male and female saints successively: During the Great 
Fast, John Climacus and Mary of Egypt are commemorated on the 
Fourth and Fifth Sundays, and during Pascha St Thomas and the 
Myrrh-bearing Women are commemorated on the Second and 
Third Sundays and then the Samaritan Woman and the Man Born 
Blind on the Fourth and Fifth Sundays.""^ 

When the feastday of a holy woman coincides with a Sunday, 
this gives a particular opportunity to commemorate women. A few 
years ago, Sunday fell on September 1, and the icon of the Forty 
Holy Martyred Women was reproduced as the cover of the Sunday 
bulletin for some churches. 

At focal times, the liturgical actions of the faithful also represent 
the historical actions of women. When on Easter morning, the cel¬ 
ebrant strikes the church doors with the cross and then the doors 
are opened and the people enter, “the priest in front of the closed 
doors represents the angel announcing the joyful news of the resur¬ 
rection. The people represent the myrrhbearing women.”"^ 
Daily, holy men and women are commemorated and can be 
recalled in prayer at the end of the services. In the final prayer of the 
dismissal, there is an opportunity to include the names of the saints 
of the day, and frequently those saints are women or both men and 

113 Quoted from Shereghy, Litur^cal Year of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite^ 28. 

114 Tkacz, “Singing Women’s Words,” 292-93. 

115 Shereghy, TheLitur^cal Year of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite, 37. See also Gulielmus 
Durandus, Rationale divinorum officiorum 6.80. 
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women. It is, after all, the tradition of the Church that the lives 
and example of holy women have been studied and emulated by 
men as well as women. When Claudia Rapp studied Byzantine 
manuscript collections devoted to the lives of holy women, she had 
expected that these works would have been compiled exclusively 
for the use of women. Instead, she reported, they were used in 
mens monasteries as well.*^^ It is fitting, therefore, that the inter¬ 
cession of both men and women be recalled in the final blessing of 
services, when the calendar allows this. 

Women as types of Christ 

A particular category of the balanced representation of the sexes 
exists in Christian typology. The tradition of interpreting certain 
biblical women as types of Christ is relatively unknown today, 
except in a few Orthodox churches where it is still preached, in 
some Roman Catholic parishes where it has just begun to be 
preached again, and in a few Evangelical churches whose pastors 
study the Fathers: women as types of Christ.^The Christian 
belief that everyone, male and female, is called to be holy led to 

116 “May Christ our true God, ... through the intercessions of His most pure holy 
Mother;... Saint John Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople, [here names of 
the saints of the day could be added]; and of all the saints, have mercy on us.. The 
Divine Liturg)! of Saint John Chrysostoniy celebrated on The Feast of the Transfiguration 
ofour Lord and Savior Jesus Christy 6August 1983, Vancouver, British Columbia, dur¬ 
ing the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, ed N. Michael Vaporis 
(Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1983), 23. 

117 “Figures of Female Sanctity: Byzantine Edifying Manuscripts and Their Audience,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 50 (1996): 313-44 

118 For instance, Susanna is again preached as a type of Christ during Lent by, e.g.. Dr S. 
Ryan, OP, and Rev P. S. Vevik of the Diocese of Spokane. The woman of the para¬ 
ble who finds the lost coin (Lk 15:1-10) is a type of Christ in his Passion and Resur¬ 
rection in Eastern tradition, and precisely this interpretation is still preached in the 
Orthodox Church: Nikolai Velimirovic, Bishop of Ohrid, “Woman as a Symbol of 
Christ,” Orthodox Life 5-6 (1951): par. 6; The Rev Metropolitan of Nafpaktos and 
St Vlassios Hierotheos, “I Have Found the Drachma I Had Lost,” Parembasis (Jan. 
2002): par. 8. Judith is preached “as a type of Christ, offering her life for the people 
...” by R. Dodd, of Holy Trinity Charismatic Episcopal Church of N. Richland 
Hills, Texas (http://cecholytrinity.org/Teachings/Judith.htrn). For bibliography on 
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recognizing several biblical women as prefiguring Jesus Christ/ 
Already in the first century this Christian innovation in exegetical 
typology is evident/^*^ Previously only Jewish men such as Moses 
had been interpreted as prefiguring the Messiah. Jesus, however, 
extended typology when he made himself a model for everyone to 
imitate. He presented himself as a model when he asserted “Who¬ 
ever wants to come after me must... take up his cross daily and fol¬ 
low me” (Lk 9:23).^^' Hitherto, types had pointed solely to the 
Messiah; now they pointed as well to the Christian in imitation of 
Christ. In other words, while types retained their prophetic value, 
pointing to Jesus as Christ, they also gained a new sacramental 
value, pointing to the human hope of becoming Christlike. Along¬ 
side such male Jewish types as Moses and Jacob, suddenly it became 
fitting, even necessary to interpret Gentiles such as Melchisedek 
and women such as Susanna as prefiguring Christ. Gentile and 
female types were needed as reminders that Gentiles and women 
were capable of becoming holy. 

At least eight biblical women have been interpreted as 
christological types. A clear Eastern tradition, for instance, inter¬ 
prets the only-begotten, beloved daughter of Jephthah as a type of 
the only-begotten, beloved Son of God.'^^ Perhaps initiated by 
Methodius, Bishop of Olympos (260-290), this tradition is sus¬ 
tained by several others, including Dionysius bar Salibi, Bishop of 
Amida (12th c). Jephthah’s daughter and Isaac are both depicted as 

women as types of Christ, see the following notes. 

119 Tkacz, “Doctrinal Context for Interpreting Women as Types of Christ.” 

120 Susanna’s history is the narrative template for the synoptic accounts of the Passion 
of Christ, especially in the Gospel of Matthew: C. B. Tkacz, Aneboesen phone 
megale. Susanna and the Synoptic Passion Narratives,” forthcoming in Gregor- 
ianum. 

121 For the idea that Jesus as a type for the faithful to imitate, in the Gospels, the Epis¬ 
tles, St Cyril of Jerusalem, St Augustine, etc., see Tkacz, “Singing Women’s 
Words,” 275-76, 283-88. 

122 See especially Tkacz, '^Aneboesen phone megaley' at notes 148-55; and Tkacz, 
“Susanna as a Type of Christ.” 

123 C. B. Tkacz, “Women as Types of Christ: Susanna and Jephthah’s Daughter,” 
Gregorianum 85.2 (2004) 281-314. 
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types of Christ at the Monastery of St Catherine’s on Mount Sinai, 
and also at the Church of St Anthony at the Red Sea. This tradition 
also spread to the West. In addition, Esther, Judith, the widow of 
Zarephath, Jairus’ daughter, and, from the parable, the woman 
who finds the lost coin, were also interpreted as types of Christ in 
mainstream Christian tradition, and Ruth was interpreted by Jews 
as a type of the Messiah. Interpreting women as types of Christ is 
a powerful way of demonstrating the Christian doctrine that every¬ 
one is called to be holy. 

Conclusion 

The Protestant Reformation and then the Enlightenment progres¬ 
sively reduced respect for women. The Reformers, Patricia Ranft 
has shown, “attacked institutions within Christianity that fostered 
women’s visibility and high status, specifically monasticism, saints, 
and Mariology.”^^^ The Enlightenment’s attacks against religion 
further eroded the traditional recognition of women’s spirituality: 
As the philosophes reiterated their view that women were physically 
weak and inca|)able of rationality, “the position of women suffered 
accordingly.”* ^ Thirty years ago Fr John Meyendorff asserted, 
“There is no doubt in my mind that the Protestant rejection of the 
veneration of Mary and its various consequences (such as, for 
example the really ‘male-dominated’ Protestant worship, deprived 
of sentiment, poetry and intuitive mystery-perception) is one of 
the psychological reasons which explains the recent emergence of 
institutional feminism.”*^^ 

Protestant iconoclasm came from a lack of faith in the purpose 
of the incarnation, namely, theosis; often this loss of faith entailed 
disbelief in the sacraments.*^® From that loss of faith developed a 
condemnation of images, of beauty, and, arguably, of womanhood. 

124 For these women, see Tkacz, “Women as Types of Christ,” 278, 306-11. 

125 Spiritual Equalityy 215. 

126 Ibid., 229. 

127 The Orthodox Church (Sept. 1975): 4, cited by Bishop Kallistos Ware, “Man, 
Woman, and the Priesthood of Christ,” in Mariy Woman and Priesthood, at n.25. 

128 C. B. Tkacz, “Iconoclasm, East and West.” New Blackfriars 85, no. 999 (2004) 
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In life-giving contrast, the apostolic faith handed down through 
the Church for generations affirms the historical reality of the 
incarnation and also the profoundly loving purpose of it, namely 
to redeem and to sanctify mankind. Distinctively Byzantine 
worship in many ways expresses more fully the doctrines of 
theosis/divinization and the spiritual equality of women than is the 
case in other Christian groups, including current American prac¬ 
tices of the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, the two doctrines, of 
theosis and of the spiritual equality of the sexes, are in grace and 
mystery closely interwoven. It is where the faithful have lost faith 
that God intends to sanctify his people that women are deprived of 
the respect and veneration which is their heritage. 

From her very beginnings—that is, from the life of Christ and 
the recording of it in the Gospels—the Church has clearly com¬ 
prised women equally with men in the sacramental life that is our 
common vocation to holiness. With impressive detail, the liturgy, 
the hymnody, the preaching, and the art of the Church commemo¬ 
rate the accomplishments of women as well as those of men and 
serve the needs of men as well as women. In the world today, per¬ 
haps more than ever before, it is necessary to go beyond letting the 
tradition speak for itself and to voice these truths overtly. 


542-50. 
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What Is “Ritual im/purity” and why? 

Vassa Larin 

When I entered a convent of the Russian Orthodox Church 
Abroad (ROCOR) in France, I viras introduced to the restrictions 
imposed on a nun when she has her period. Although she was 
allowed to go to church and pray, she was not to go to communion; 
she could not kiss the icons or touch the antidoron\ she could not 
help bake prosphoras or handle them, nor could she help clean the 
church; she could not even light the lampada or icon-lamp that 
hung before the icons in her own cell: this last rule was explained to 
me when I noticed an unlighted lampada in the icon-corner of 
another sister. I do not remember that anyone attempted either to 
question or justify these strictures; we simply presumed that men¬ 
struation was a form of “impurity,” and we had to stay away from 
things holy so as not to somehow defile them. 

Today there are different regulations in the Russian Orthodox 
Church based on the concept of “ritual impurity,” varying fi'om 
parish to parish, usually depending on the local priest. The popular 
Nastolnaia Kniga of S. Bulgakov instructs a priest not to allow 
menstruating women to come to church.* In Russia, however, 
women are generally allowed to come to church during menstrua¬ 
tion, but cannot receive Holy Communion, kiss icons, relics, or 
crosses, touch prosphora or the antidoron, or drink holy water.^ In 
parishes outside Russia, as far as I know, women usually only 
abstain from going to communion. 

An article written by His Holiness Patriarch Pavle of Serbia, 

1 Nastolnaia kniga svia$hchenno-tserkovnosluzhit€lia{^ 2 ir\ow, 1913), 1144. 

2 See the questions-answers of Fr Maxim Kozlov on the website of the St Tatiana 
Church in Moscow: www.st-tatiana, ru/index.html?did-389 (15 January 2005). Cf. 
A, Klutschewsky, “Frauenrollen und Frauenrechte in der Russischen Orthodoxen 
Kirche,” Kanon 17 (2005): 140-209. 
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entitled “Can a Woman Always go to Church?”^ is often cited as a 
moderate opinion allowing menstruating women to participate in 
all but communion and denouncing the concept of “ritual 
im/purity.” Yet Patriarch Pavle defends another traditional restric¬ 
tion forbidding a woman to enter a church or participate in any 
sacraments for forty days after giving birth to a child.^ This stric¬ 
ture, also based on the concept of “ritual im/purity,” is observed in 
ROCOR parishes I know both in Germany and the United States. 
However, one can find evidence on websites of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate that the usage is not upheld everywhere and is being ques¬ 
tioned in Moscow-run parishes.^ 

Today, in light of “feminist” theology^ and traditionalist reac¬ 
tions to it,^ it is tempting to approach the issue of “ritual im/purity” 
in a political or social vein. Indeed, the rather degrading day-to-day 
implications of the above-mentioned restrictions can be taxing for 
any woman accustomed to the socio-political culture of the West. 
Nonetheless, the Orthodox Church traditionally has no socio¬ 
political agenda,® rendering an argument from this perspective 
largely irrelevant for the Church. Furthermore, the concern that 
something may be “degrading” for a woman is foreign to Orthodox 
spirituality, which focuses on humility: when we experience 

3 First published in Russian and German in the quarterly of the ROCOR Diocese of 
Berlin in Germany: “Mozhet li zhenshchina vsegda poseshchat’ khram?” Vestnik 
Germanskoi Eparkhii 2 (2002): 24-26 and later online: http:Hwiuw.rocor.de/ 
Vestnik/20022. 

4 This stricture officially holds according to the Trebnik or “Book of Needs” of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. See English tr. as Book ofNeeds of the Holy Orthodox 
Churchy tr. G. Shann (London, 1894), 4-8. 

5 See the website of MP parishes in the US: www.russianchurchusa.org/ 
SNCathedral/fbrum/D.asp^n-1097\ also urww.ortho-rus.ru/cgi-bin/ns. 

6 See the Conclusion of the Intra-Orthodox Consultation on the Place of the Woman in 
the Orthodox Church and the Question of the Ordination of Women (Rhodes, Greece: 
1988). See also www.womenpriests.org/traditio/unclean. 

7 For example, K. Anstall, “Male and Female He Created Them”: An Examination of 

the Mystery of Human Gender in St Maximos the Confessor, Canadian Orthodox 
Seminary Studies in Gender and Human Sexuality 2 1995), esp. 24-25. 

8 Cf G. Mantzaridis, Soziologie des Christentums (Berlin, 1981), 129fF; id., Grund- 
linien christlicher Ethik (St Ottilien, 1998), 73. 
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drawbacks, limitations, grief, etc., we learn to recognize our sinful¬ 
ness and grow in our faith and dependence upon God’s saving 
mercy. 

Hence I would like to prescind from egalitarian concerns and 
draw attention to the theological and anthropological implications 
of “ritual im/purity.” Our church life is not ultimately about 
adhering to certain rules, reading certain prayers, doing the proper 
prostrations, or even about humility per se; it is about the theologi¬ 
cal and anthropological meaning of it all. By doing these things we 
profess a certain meaning, a certain tenet of our faith. So today I 
shall ask: What is the meaning of abstaining from communion 
during menstruation? What does this say about the female body? 
What is the meaning of not setting foot in church after giving birth 
to a child? What statement is being made about childbirth? Most 
importandy, is the concept of “ritual im/purity” congruent with 
our faith in Jesus Christ? Where did it originate and what does it 
mean for us today? 

Let us take a look at the biblical, canonical, and liturgical sources 
in an attempt to answer these questions.^ 

The Old Testament 

The earliest biblical evidence to ritual restrictions for women dur¬ 
ing menstruation is found in the Old Testament, in Lev 15:19-33. 
According to Leviticus, not only was the menstruating woman 
“impure”; any person who touched her also became “impure” (Lev 
15:24), resulting in a sort of impurity by contact. In later chapters of 
Leviticus (17-26, the “Law of Sanctity”), sexual intercourse with 
one’s wife at this time was strictly forbidden. Childbirth, like men¬ 
struation, was also considered defiling and subjected the woman 
who had given birth to similar restrictions (Lev 12). 

The Jews were by far not the only ones in the ancient world 

9 For more on the historical and contemporary canonical sources concerning “ritual 
im/purity“ see E. Synek, “Wer aber nicht vollig rein ist an Seele und Leib...” 
Reinheitstabus im Orthodoxen IGrchenrecht,” Kanon Sonderheft 1 (Miinchen- 
Egling a. d. Paar, 2006). 
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imposing such regulations. The pagan cults also had strictures 
based on a concern for “ritual purity”: menstruation was consid¬ 
ered defiling and rendered pagan priestesses incapable of perform¬ 
ing their cubic duties in the temples;*® priests had to avoid men¬ 
struating women at all costs for fear of defilement;* * the birth of a 
child was believed to be defiling. *^ Nonetheless the Jews were a case 
sui generis. Apart from their singular abhorrence for blood (Lev 
15:1-18),*^ the ancient Jews held to a belief in the dangers of 
female blood discharge that grew gradually, and became even 
stronger in later Judaism:*"* the Mishna, Tosefa, and Talmud are 
even more concise than the Bible on this topic. *^ 

The Protoevangelium of James and the New Testament 

At the very dawn of the New Testament the All-Holy Virgin Mary 
herself is subjected to the demands of “ritual purity.” According to 
the Protoevangelium of James, a 2nd-century apocryphal text which 
inspired several of the Church’s Marian feasts, the All-Holy Virgin 
lived in the temple from £^e two to twelve, when she was betrothed 
to Joseph and sent to reside in his house “Lest she pollute the sanc¬ 
tuary of the Lord” (VIII. 2).^^ 

When Jesus Christ began to preach, a very new message 
resounded in the villages of Judea—one that challenged deep- 
seated presumptions of pharisaic piety and of the ancient world in 
general. He proclaimed that it is only the evil intentions that come 
out of our hearts that defile us (Mk 7:15flF). Our Savior thus placed 

10 E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum in Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 
und Vorarbeiten 6 (GieEen, 1910), 95. 

11 Ibid., 29. 

12 Ibid., 37. 

13 Cf. R. Taft, “Women at Church in Byzantium: Where, When—and Why?” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 52 (1998): 47. 

14 1. Be'er, “Blood Discharge: On Female Im/Purity in the Priestly Code and in Bibli¬ 
cal Literature,” in A. Brenner (ed.), A Feminist Companion from Exodus to 
Deutoronomy (Sheffield 1994), 152-64. 

15 J. Neusner, The Idea of Purity in Ancient Judaism (Leiden, 1973). 

16 M. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (OxSoidf 1926), 42. Cf. Taft, “Women,” 
47. 
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the categories of “purity” and “impurity” wholly in the sphere of 
conscience^^—in the sphere of free m//'// toward virtue and sin—lib¬ 
erating the faithful from the ancient fear of defilement through 
uncontrollable phenomena of the material world. He himself has 
no qualms about talking to a Samaritan woman, something the 
Jews considered defiling on several levels.^* More to our topic, the 
Lord does not reprimand the hemorrhaging woman for having 
touched his clothes in the hope of being cured: He heals her and 
then praises her faith (Mt 9:20—22). Why does Christ reveal the 
woman to the crowd? St John Chrysostom answers that the Lord 
“reveals her faith to all, so that others would be encouraged to imi¬ 
tate her.”’® 

The Apostle Paul likewise abandons a traditional Hebrew 
approach to Old-Testament regulations regarding “purity” and 
“impurity,” allowing for them only in the interests of Christian 
charity (Rom 14). It is well-known that Paul generally prefers the 
word “holy” {dyiog) to the word “pure”^® to express a Christians 
closeness to God, thus avoiding Old-Testament preconceptions 
(Rom 1:7; 8:27; 1 Cor 6:1; 7:14; 2 Cor 1:1, etc). 

The early church and early Fathers 

The attitude of the early Church to the Old Testament was not a 
simple one and cannot be thoroughly expounded within the scope 
of this paper. Neither Judaism nor Christianity had a clearly sepa¬ 
rate, developed identity in the first centuries: they shared a 
common approach to certain things.^* The Church clearly 
acknowledged the Old Testament as divinely-inspired Scripture, 
while at the same time distancing herself since the Council of the 
Apostles (Acts 15) from the prescriptions of the Mosaic Law. 

17 D. Wendebourg, “Die alttestamentlichen Reinheitsgesetze in der friihen Kirche,“ 
Zeitschrijijur Kirchengeschichte 95/2 (1984): 149-70. 

18 Cf. Samariter,“ Pauly-Wissowa II, 1, 2108. 

19 /« Matthaeum Homil. XXXI al. XXXII, PG 57, col 371. 

20 Wendebourg, “Reinheitsgesetze,” 150. 

21 E. Synek, “Zur Rezeption Alttestamentlicher Reinheitsvorschriften ins Orthodoxe 
Kirchenrecht,” Kanon 16 (2001): 29. 
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While the Apostolic Fathers, the first generation of church writ¬ 
ers after the Apostles, barely touch upon the Mosaic laws concern¬ 
ing “ritual im/purity,” these restrictions are widely discussed some¬ 
what later, from the middle of the 2nd century. By that time it is 
clear that the letter of the Mosaic Law had become foreign to Chris¬ 
tian thought, as church writers attempt to interpret it symbolically. 
Methodius of Olympus (ca 300), Justin Martyr (ca 165), and 
Origen (ca 253) interpret levitical categories of “purity” and 
“impurity” allegorically, that is to say, as symbols of virtue and sin;^^ 
they also insist upon baptism and the eucharistzs sufficient sources 
of “purification” for Christians.^^ In his treatise On the Jewish 
Foods, Methodius of Olympus writes: “It is clear that he who has 
once been cleansed through the New Birth [baptism], can no 
longer be stained by that which is mentioned in the Law... In a 
similar vein, Clement of Alexandria writes that spouses no longer 
need to bathe after sexual intercourse as stipulated according to the 
Mosaic Law “because,” Clement insists, “the Lord has cleansed the 
faithful through baptism for all marital relations.”^^ 

And yet Clements seemingly open attitude toward marital 
sexual relations in this pass^e is not typical of church writers at this 
time,^^ not even of Clement himself. It was more characteristic of 
these writers to view all proscriptions of the Mosaic Law as purely 
symbolic except those concerning sex and sexuality. In fact, the 
early church writers had a tendency to view any manifestation of 
sexuality, including menstruation, marital relations, and childbirth 
as “impure” and thus incompatible with participation in the litur¬ 
gical life of the Church. 

22 See references in Wendebourg, “Reinheitsgesetze,” 153-5 5. 

23 Justin, Dialog, 13; Origen, Contr. Cels, VIII 29. 

24 V, 3. Cf. Wendebourg, “Reinheitsgesctze,” 154. 

25 Stromata III/XII 82, 6. 

26 With the notable exception of St Irenaeus, who did not see sexuality as a result of the 
fall. St^Adv, Haer. 3. 22. 4. Cf J. Behr, “Marriage and Asceticism,” unpublished 
paper at the 5 th International Theological Conference of the Russian Orthodox 
Church (Moscow, Nov. 2007), 7. 

27 ].^hx,AsceticismandAnthropology in Irenaetts and Clement 171-84. 
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The reasons for this are numerous. In an age before the Church’s 
teaching had crystallized into a defined dogmatic system, there 
were many ideas, philosophies, and outright heresies floating in the 
air, some of which found their way into the writings of early Chris¬ 
tian writers. Pioneers of Christian theology such as Tertullian, 
Clement, Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria and others, highly- 
educated men of their time, were in part under the influence of the 
pre-Christian philosophical and religious systems that dominated 
the classical education of their day. For example, the so-called “Stoic 
axiom,” or the Stoic view that sexual intercourse is justifiable solely as 
a means for procreation,^® is repeated by Tertullian,^^ Lactantius,^® 
and Clement of Alexandria.^* The Mosaic prohibition of sexual 
intercourse during menstruation in Lev 18:19 thus acquired a new 
rationale: it was not only “defiling”; if it could not result in procre¬ 
ation it was sinful even within wedlock. Note in this context that 
Christ only mentions sexual intercourse once in the Gospel, “... and 
the two shall become one flesh” (Mt 9:5), without mentioning pro¬ 
creation.^^ Tertullian, who embraced the ultra-ascetical heresy of 
Montanism in his latter years, went further than most and even con¬ 
sidered prayer after sexual intercourse impossible. The famous 
Origen was notoriously influenced by the contemporary eclectic 
Middle Platonism, with its characteristic depreciation of all things 
physical, and indeed of the material world in general. His ascetical 
and ethical doctrine, while primarily biblical, is also to be found in 
Stoicism, Platonism, and to a lesser degree in Aristotelianism.^"* Not 


28 S. Stelzenberger, Die Beziehungen der jriihchristlichen Sittenlehre zurEthik der Stoa. 
Eine moral-geschichtliche Sttidie (Miinchen 1933), 405ff. 

29 De monogamiaYW 7, 9 (CCL 2, 1238, 48fF). 

30 Div, InstituttonesW 23 (CSEL 567, 4ff). 

31 Paed. II/X92, If (SC 108, 176f). 

32 Cf. Behr, “Marriage and Asceticism,” 7. 

33 De exhortatione castitatis X 2-4 (CCL 15/2, 1029, 13fF). Cf. Wendebourg, 
“Reinheitsgesetze,” 159. 

34 Innumerable studies have been written on Origen’s relationship with the philo¬ 
sophical currents of his time. For a summary of recent scholarship on the topic see 
D. I. Rankin, From Clement to Origen, The Social and Historical Context of the 
Church Fathers (Aldershot-Burlington, 2006), 113-40. 
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surprisingly, then, Origen views menstruation as “impure” in and of 
itself.^^ He is also the first Christian writer to accept the Old Testa¬ 
ment concept in Lev 12 of childbirth as something “impure. It is 
perhaps significant that the cited theologians came from Egypt, 
where Judaic spirituality peaceably coexisted with a developing 
Christian theology: the Jewish population, constantly diminishing 
from the beginning of the second century in the capital city of 
Alexandria, exerted an often unnoticeable yet strong influence on 
local Christians, themselves largely Jewish converts.^^ 

The Syriac Didaskalia 

The situation was different in the Syrian capital of Antioch, where 
a strong Jewish presence posed a tangible threat to Christian iden¬ 
tity.^* The Syriac Didaskalia, a third-century witness to Christian 
polemics against Judaic traditions, forbids Christians to observe 
the levitical laws, including those concerning menstruation. The 
author admonishes women who abstain from prayer. Scripture les¬ 
sons, and eucharist for seven days during menstruation: “If you 
think, woman, that you are stripped of the Holy Spirit during the 
seven days of your menstruation, then if you die at this time, you 
will depart thence empty and without hope.” The Didaskalia goes 
on to assure the woman of the presence within her of the Holy 
Spirit, enabling her to take part in prayer, readings, and the 
Eucharist: 

Now think about it and recognize that prayer is heard 
through the Holy Spirit; and the eucharist is received and 

35 Cat,in Ep. ad Cor. XXXIV\2A: C. Jenkins (ed), “Origen on 1 Corinthians, 
of Theological Studies 9 (1908): 502, 28-30. 

36 Horn, in Lev. VIII3f{GC8 29, 397, 12-15). 

37 See L. W. Barnard, “The Background of Early Egyptian Christianity,” Church 
Quarterly Review 164 (1963): 434; also M. Grant, The Jews in the Roman World 
(Lxfndon, 1953), 117, 265. Cf. references in Wendebourg, “Reinheitsgesetze,” 
167. 

38 See M. Simon, Recherches dhistoire judio-chritenne (Paris, 1962), l40fF, and M. 
Grant, "Jewish Christianity at Antioch in the Second Q^nxxxTyJ Judlo-Christianisme 
(Paris, 1972), 97-108. Cf. references in Wendehourg, “Reinheitsgesetze,” 167. 
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consecrated through the Holy Spirit; and the Scriptures are 
words of the Holy Spirit and holy. Therefore if the Holy 
Spirit is within you, why do you isolate your soul and not ap¬ 
proach the works of the Holy Spirit?^^ 

He instructs other members of the community as follows: 

.,. You shall not separate those who have their period, for 
even the woman with the issue of blood was not reprimanded 
when she touched the edge of our Saviors garment; she was 
rather deemed worthy to receive forgiveness of all her sins.'^® 

It is remarkable that this text admonishes menstruating women to 
receive communion, and enforces its admonishment with the 
example of the woman with the flow of blood in Mt 9:20-22. 

The Council ofGangra 

About a century later, toward the middle of the fourth century, we 
find canonical evidence against the concept of “ritual im/purity” 
among the legislation of the local Council convened ca AD 341 in 
Gangra (105 km northeast of Ankara) on the northern coast of Asia 
Minor, which condemned the extreme asceticism of the followers 
of Eustathius of Sebaste (t post-377) The Eustathian monastics, 
inspired by dualistic and spiritualistic teachings widespread in 
Syria and Asia Minor at that time, denigrated marriage and the 
married clergy. Against this. Canon 1 of the council reads: “If any¬ 
one dispar^es marriage, or abominates or disparages a woman 
sleeping with her husband notwithstanding that she is faithful and 
reverent, as though she could not enter the kingdom, let him be 


39 Didaskalia XXVI. H. Achelis-J. Fleming (eds), Diedltesten Quellen desorientalischen 
Kirchenrechts 2 (Leipzig, 1904), 139. 

40 Ibid, 143. 

41 On the date see: T. Tensek, Uascetismo nel Concilio di Gangra: Eustazio di Sebaste 
nelVamhiente ascetico siriaco delVAsiaMinore nellV secolo, Excerpta ex dissertatione 
ad Doctoratum in Facultae Theologiae Pontificiae Universitatis Gregorianae, 
(Rome, 1991), 23-24. 

42 J. Gribomont, “Le monachisme au IVe s. en Asie Mineure: de Gangres au 
messalianisme,” Studia Patristica 2 (Berlin, 1957), 400-415. 
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anathema.”"*^ The Eustathians refused to receive the eucharist from 
married clergy out of a concern for “ritual purity,”^"^ a practice like¬ 
wise condemned by the council in its fourth canon: “If anyone dis¬ 
criminates against a married presbyter, on the ground that he ought 
not to partake of the offering when that presbyter is conducting the 
liturgy, let him be anathema.”**^ 

Interestingly, Eustathianism was an egalitarian movement, pro¬ 
moting a complete leveling of the sexes."^^ The female followers of 
Eustathius were hence encour^ed to cut their hair and dress like 
men to overcome every semblance of femininity, which, like all 
aspects of human sexuality, was considered “defiling.” The council 
condemns this practice in its 13th canon: “If for the sake of suppos¬ 
edly ascetic exercise any woman change apparel, and instead of the 
usual and customary womans apparel, she dons men’s apparel, let 
her be anathema.”^^ 

In rejecting Eustathian monasticism, the Church rejected the 
view of sexuality as “defiling,” defending both the sanctity of mar- 
ris^e and of the God-created phenomenon called woman. 

The canons of the Egyptian Fathers 

In the light of these fully Orthodox ancient canons, how can the 
Church have canons in full force today that support the concept of 
“ritual im/purity” unequivocally?*^® As previously noted, church lit¬ 
erature, including canonical texts, did not materialize in a vacuum, 
but within the socio-cultural, historical reality of the ancient 
world, which very much believed in and demanded “ritual 

43 P. Joannou, Fonti. Discipline genirale antique (FVe—IXes.), fasc. IX, (Grottaferrata- 
Rome, 1962), 1.1, 2, 89. English trans. from The Rudder {Pedalion)y trans by D. 
Cummings (Chicago, 1957), 523. 

44 Vascetismoy 17-28. 

45 Joannou, Discipliney 91; The Ruddery 524. 

46 Tensek, Vascetismoy 28. 

47 Joannou, Discipliney 94; The Ruddery 527. 

48 On the later development in Byzantium see P. Viscuso, “Purity and Sexual Defile¬ 
ment in Late Byzantine Theology,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 57 (1991): 399- 
408. 
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purity.The earliest canon restricting women in a state of “impu¬ 
rity” {ip dpeSpo)) is Canon 2 of Dionysius of Alexandria (t ca 264), 
written in 262: 

Concerning menstruous women, whether they ought to en¬ 
ter the temple of God while in such a state, I think it superflu¬ 
ous even to put the question. For, I think, not even 
themselves, being faithful and pious, would dare when in this 
state either to approach the Holy Table or to touch the body 
and blood of Christ. For not even the woman with a twelve 
years’ issue would come into actual contact with Him, but 
only with the edge of His garment, to be cured. There is no 
objection to ones praying no matter how he may be or to 
ones remembering the Lord at any time and in any state 
whatever, and petitioning to receive help; but if one is not 
wholly clean (6 firj ndprrj KaOapds) both in soul and in body, 
he shall be prevented from coming up to the Holy of 
Holies.^^ 

Note that Dionysius, like the Syriac Didaskalia, refers to the 
woman with the flow of blood in Mt 9:20-22, but comes to pre¬ 
cisely the opposite conclusion: that a woman cannot receive 
communion. 

It has been suggested that Dionysius was actually forbidding 
women to enter the sanctuary (i'altaf) and not the church proper.^^ 
This hypothesis not only contradicts the text of the cited canon; it 
also falsely presumes that the laity once received communion in the 
sanctuary. Recent liturgical scholarship has dispensed with the 
notion that the laity ever received the sacrament in the sanctuary. 
So Dionysius meant precisely what he wrote, and precisely as many 

49 Cf. H. Hunger, “Christliches und Nichtchristliches im byzantinischen Eherecht,” 
Osterreichisches Archivfiir Kirchenrecht^ (1967): 305-25. 

50 C. L. Feltoe (ed), The Letters and Other Remains of Dionysius of Alexandria (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1904), 102-3. For date and authenticity, see P. Joannou, Discipline generate 
antique (IVe-DCes.) 1-2 (Grottafcrratta-Rome, 1962), 2, 12. Translation adapted 
from The Rudder, 718. 

51 Patriarch Pavle, “Mozhet li zhenshchina,” 24. 

52 R. F. Taft, The Communion, Thanksgiving, and Concluding Rites (Rome, 2008), 
205-7 (in press). 
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generations of Eastern Christians have understood him:^^ a 
menstruating woman is not to enter “the temple of God, ” for she is “not 
wholly clean {6 nr) irdyrr] KoOapds) both in soul and in body.” One 
wonders whether this su^ests all other Christians are wholly “clean,” 
or katharoi. Hopefully not, since the Church denounced “those who 
call themselves katharoi' or “the clean ones,” an ancient sea of the 
Novatians, at the First Ecumenical Council, Nicaea I in 325.^“* 

Orthodox commentators of the past and present have also 
explained Dionysius’ canon as somehow connected to a concern 
for begetting children: the twelth-century commentator Zonaras 
(post-1159), while rejecting the concept of “ritual impurity,” 
comes to the bewildering conclusion that the real reason for these 
restrictions against women is “to prevent men from sleeping with 
them ... by way of providing for children being begotten.”^^ So, 
women are stigmatized as “impure,” banned from church and 
Holy Communion to prevent men from sleeping with thenp. Leaving 
aside the sex-only-for-procreation premise of this argument, it 
raises some other, more obvious questions: Are men somehow 
more likely to sleep with a woman who has gone to church and 
received the sacrament? Why, then, must the woman abstain from 
communion? Some priests in Russia offer another explanation: 
women are too tired in this state to listen attentively to the prayers 
of the liturgy and therefore cannot prepare themselves sufficiently 
for Holy Communion.^^ The same reasoning is proposed for 
women who have given birth: they need to rest for forty days.^^ So 
should communion be withheld from all tired, ill, elderly, and oth¬ 
erwise weak people? How about the hearing-impaired? Be that as it 

53 See the commentary of Theodore Balsamon (ca. 1130/40-post 1195) on this 
canon: In epist. S. Dionysii Alexandrini ad Basilidem episcopumy can. 2, PG 138: 
465C-468A, 

54 Can. 8, Rallis-Potlis II, 133. 

55 English translation in The Ruddery 719. Zonaras is repeated verbatim by Patriarch 
Pavle, “Mozhet li zhenshchina,” 25. 

56 Klutschewsky, “Frauenrollen,” 174. 

57 See the questions-answers of Fr Maxim Kozlov on the website of the St Tatiana 
Church in Moscow: www.st'tatiana.ru/index.htmlFdid=389. 
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may, there are several other canonical texts restricting women as 
“impure”: Canons 6-7 of Timothy of Alexandria (AD 381), who 
extends the restriction to baptism^^ and Canon 18 of the so-called 
Canons of Hippolytus, regarding women who have given birth and 
midwives.^^ Both these canons, like Canon 2 of Dionysius, are 
notably of Egyptian provenance. 

St Gregory the Great 

Things were not much different in the West, where church practice 
generally viewed menstruating women as “impure” until the turn 
of the sixth/seventh century.^” At this time St Gregory the Great, 
Pope of Rome (590-604), the Church Father to whom tradition 
ascribes (wrongly) the composition of the Liturgy of the 
Presanctified Gifts, expressed a different opinion on the matter. In 
601, St Augustine of Canterbury, the “Apostle of England,” (ca 
604) wrote to Gregory and asked whether menstruating women 
should be allowed to go to church and receive communion. I shall 
cite Pope Gregorys response at length: 

A woman should not be forbidden to go to church. After all, 
she suffers this involuntarily. She cannot be blamed for that 
superfluous matter that nature excretes.... She is also not to 
be forbidden to receive Holy Communion at this time. If, 
however, a woman does not dare to receive, for great trepida¬ 
tion, she should be praised. But if she does receive she should 

58 CPG 244; Joannou, Discipline II, 243-244, 264. 

59 W. Riedel, Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien (Leipzig, 1900), 
209. See English translation in P. Bradshaw (ed), The Canons of Hippolytus^ English 
trans. by C. Bebawi (Bramcote, 1987), 20. 

60 P. Browe, Beitrage zur Sexualethik des Mittelalters, Breskuer Studien zur historischen 
TheologieXXIII 1932). Cf. also R. Meens, “Ritual Purity and the Influence 
of Gregory the Great in the Early Middle Ages,” in Unity and Diversity in the 
Church, ed R. N. Swanson, Studies in Church History 32 (Cambridge, 1996), 31- 
43. On the development of the concept of “ritual im/purity“ in the West in connec¬ 
tion with priestly celibacy, see H. Brodersen, Der Spender der Kommunion im 
Altertum undMitteklter. Ein Beitragzur Geschichte der Frbmmigkeitshaltung, UMI 
Dissertation Services (Ann Arbor, 1994), 23-25, 132. 
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not be judged. Pious people see sin even there, where there is 
none. 

Now one often performs innocendy that which originates 
in a sin: when we feel hunger, this occurs innocently. Yet the 
fact that we experience hunger is the fault of the first man. 

The menstrual period is no sin; it is, in fact, a purely natural 
process. But the fact that nature is thus disturbed, that it ap¬ 
pears stained even s^ainst human will—this is the result of a 
sin. ... 

So if a pious woman reflects upon these things and wishes 
not to approach communion, she is to be praised. But again, 
if she wants to live religiously and receive communion out of 
love, one should not stop her.^^ 

In the Earl^ Middle Ages the policy laid down by Gregory fell into 
desuetude^"^ and menstruating women were restricted from com¬ 
munion and often instructed to stand before the entrance of the 
church. These practices were still common in the West as late as the 
seventeenth century.^^ 

^'Ritual Im/purity** in Russia 

As for the history of such practices in Russia, the concept of “ritual 
im/purity” was known to the pagan Slavs long before their 
Christianization. Pagan Slavs, like ancient pagans in general, held 
that any manifestation of sexuality was ritually defiling.^^ This 
belief remained virtually unchanged in Old Rus’ after its baptism. 

61 PL 77, 1183. On authenticity see Browe, BeitragCy 10, reference 67. 

62 For more on this see H. Lutterbach’s book, Sexmlitdt im Mittelalter, Eine 
Kulturstudie unhand von Bufibiichem des 6. bis 12. Jahrhunderts, Beihefte zum 
Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 43 (Koln, 1999). On the debate in the West as to 
whether menstruating women could take part in liturgical life, see: J. Flandrin, Un 
tempspour embrasser: Aux origines de la morale sexuelle occidentale (VIe—XIe s.) (Paris, 
1983), 11,73-82. 

63 Ibid, 14. For more on the development of the concept of “ritual im/purity” in the 
West see G. Muschiol, “Reinheit und Gefahrdung? Liturgie im Mittelalter,” 
Heiliger Dienst 51 (1997): 42-54, and, most recently, T. Berger, “The Challenge of 
Gender for Liturgical Tradition,” Worship 82/3 (2008): 243-61, esp 245-47. 

64 E. Levin, Sex and Society in the World of the Orthodox Slavs, 900-1700 (Ithaca- 
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The Russian Church had particularly strict rules concerning 
female “impurity.” In the twelfth century “Inquiry of Kyrik,” 
Bishop Nifont of Novgorod (1130-1156) explains that if a woman 
happened to give birth to a child inside a church, the church had to 
be sealed for three days, then re-consecrated by a special prayer. 
Even the wife of the tsar, the tsaritsa, would give birth outside her 
living quarters, in the bathhouse or “myl’nja” {banid) so as not to 
defile an inhabited building. After the child had been born, no one 
could leave or enter the bathhouse until the priest had arrived to 
read the “cleansing” prayer from the Trebnik. Only after this prayer 
had been read could the father enter and see his child.^ If a 
womans period began while she was standing in church, she had to 
leave immediately. Failure to do so resulted in a penance of six 
months fasting, with fifty prostrations a day.^^ Even when women 
were not in a state of “impurity,” they received communion not at 
the “royal” doors with the male laity, but separately, at the northern 
doors.^® 

The prayers of the Trebnik 

The special prayer of the Trebnik or Book of Needs of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, read even today on the first day upon the birth 
of a child, petitions God to “cleanse the mother of all defilement” 
{otskvemy ochisti) and continues: “... and forgive your handmaid 
[mothers name] and all the house in which the child has been 
born, and all who have touched her, and all who find themselves 
here One might ask, why do we ask forgiveness for all 

the house, for the mother, and for all “who have touched her” 
London, 1989), 46. 

65 Voprosy Kirika, in Russkaia Istoricheskaia Biblioteka VI (St Petersburg, 1908), 34, 
art. 46. 

66 I. Zabelin, Domashnii byt russkikh tsarei v XVI i XVII stoletiiakh (Moscow, 2000), 
vol. II, 2-3. 

67 Trebnik (Kiev, 1606), f 674v-675r. Cited by Levin, Sex and Society^ 170. 

68 B. Uspenskii, Tsar i Patriarkh (Moscow, 1998), 145~46, n.3 and n.5. 

69 “Molitva v pervyi den,’ po vnegda roditi zhene otrocha,” Trebnik (Moscow, 1906), 
4v-5v. 
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(prikosnuvshimsia et)} Well, I know that the levitical laws contained 
the notion of impurity by contact. So I know why the faithful of the 
Old Testament would consider it a sin to touch the “impure.” And 
I know that the pagans feared the flow of blood both at childbirth 
and menstruation, since they believed it was inviting to the 
demons. However, I cannot tell you why the faithful ask forgive¬ 
ness for touching or being a woman who has given birth today, 
because I do not know. 

Another set of prayers is read forty days later, when the mother 
is allowed to come to church for the rite of “churching” {votser- 
kovlenie) . On this occasion the priest prays for the mother as follows: 

Cleanse her from every sin and every defilement {ot vsiakiia 
skvemy) ... that she may be counted worthy to partake 
uncondemned of the holy mysteries.... Wash her from bodily 
defilement {pmyi eta skvemu telesnuiu) and spiritual defile¬ 
ment (/ skvemu dushevnuiu) in the completion of forty days, 
making her worthy of the communion of your precious body 
and blood ..7^ 

Today it is often said that a woman stays out of church for forty 
days after giving birth because of physical fatigue. However, the 
cited text speaks not of her capacity to participate in liturgical life, 
but of her worthiness. The birth (not conception) of her child has, 
according to these prayers, resulted in her physical and spiritual 
defilement {skvernd). This is similar to the reasoning of Dionysius 
of Alexandria about menstruation: it makes a woman “not wholly 
clean both in soul and in body.” 

Recent developments in other Orthodox Churches 

Not surprisingly, some Orthodox Churches are already moving to 
modify or remove euchological texts based on dogmatically inde¬ 
fensible concepts of childbirth, marri^e, and “im/purity.” I cite 
the decision of the Holy Synod of Antioch held in Syria on May 26, 
1997, under the leadership of His Beatitude, Patriarch Ignatius IV: 

70 “Molitvy zhene rodirnitse po 40-ti dnekh,” ibid, 8-9. 
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It was decided to give the Patriarch authorization to modify 
the texts of the small euchologion concerning marriage and 
its sacredness; prayers connected with women who give birth 
and enter church for the first time; and texts connected with 
the funeral service/^ 

A theological conference convened on Crete in 2000 came to simi¬ 
lar conclusions: 

Theologians should ... write simple and appropriate expla¬ 
nations of the churching service and adapt the language of the 
rite itself to reflect the theology of the Church. This would be 
helpful to men and women who need to be given the true 
meaning of the service: that it exists as an act of offering and 
blessing for the birth of a child, and that it should be per¬ 
formed as soon as the mother is ready to resume normal activ¬ 
ity outside her home. ... 

We urge the Church to reassure women that they are wel¬ 
come to receive Holy Communion at any liturgy when they 
are spiritually and sacramentally prepared, regardless of what 
time of month it may be.^^ 

An earlier study of the Orthodox Church of America also offered a 
fresh Orthodox perspective on “ritual im/purity”: 

... ideas that women with their menstrual periods should not 
receive holy communion or kiss the cross and icons, or bake 
the bread for the eucharist, or even enter the nave of the 
church, not to speak of the altar area, are ideas and practices 
that are morally and dogmatically indefensible according to 
strict Orthodox Christianity [...] Saint John Chrysostom 
condemns those who propagate such an attitude as unworthy 
of the Christian faith. He calls them superstitious and the 
supporters of myths.^^ 

71 Synek, “Wer abcr nicht,” 152. 

72 Eadem, 148. 

73 Department of Religious Education, Orthodox Church in America (ed.), Women 
and Men in the Church. A Study on the Community ofWomen and Men in the Church 
(Syosset, NY, 1980), 42-43. 
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Conclusion 

I shall conclude briefly, since the texts have spoken for themselves. 
A close look at the origins and character of the concept “ritual 
im/purity” reveals a rather disconcerting, fundamentally non- 
Christian phenomenon in the guise of Orthodox piety. Regardless 
of whether the concept entered church practice under direct Judaic 
and/or pagan influences, it finds no justification in Christian 
anthropology and soteriology. Orthodox Christians, male and 
female, have been cleansed in the waters of baptism, buried and res¬ 
urrected with Christ, who became our flesh and our humanity, 
trampled death by death, and liberated us from its fear. Yet we have 
retained a practice that reflects p£^an and Old-Testament fears of 
the material world. This is why a belief in “ritual im/purity” is not 
primarily a social issue, nor is it primarily about the depreciation of 
women. It is rather about the depreciation of the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and its salvific consequences. 
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“ICONOMY”: A RULE THEORY FOR 

Images in the Church 

Telford Work 

In most systematic theologies, doctrines of images play a small 
part, if they appear at all. Church history classes usually mention 
the role images once played in splitting the Church, but until 
recendy. Western theologians rarely paid serious attention to 
images as a continuing concern. There was litde reason: Catholic 
practice relied on practical considerations backed by holy tradi¬ 
tion, and Protestants relied on Scriptures which seemed funda¬ 
mentally hostile to the very idea of depicting God graphically (even 
while they published Bibles illustrating the Sermon on the 
Mount). Neither tradition seemed to warrant much theological 
scrutiny. There were more pressing problems to worry about. 

Two forces have pushed images to a higher place on theological 
agendas. First, Eastern Orthodox vitality has shifted the intellec¬ 
tual balance of power in ecumenical Christian discussion. The old 
Reformation debates and Continental philosophical questions 
have had to make room for other questions. Second, as Christianity 
has grown in Third World contexts, issues of contextualization in 
cultures in which symbol and image play important but different 
roles have resurfaced. Back have come the old questions: When is 
an image an idol.^ When does it convey something besides the good 
news? And what is the role in Tradition of cultural “outsiders” who 
are also fellow members of a universal Church that variously cri¬ 
tiques, resists, accommodates to, and redeems cultures? 

Where ims^es are concerned, todays Church must make some 
semblance of order out of the mess that comprises todays iconolo- 
gies if it is to answer the questions satisfactorily. This essay seeks a 
better understanding of images by developing a rule theory of 
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images inductively from Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant theo¬ 
logical history. 

The problem of images 

Developing a theology of images (an “iconology”) that describes the 
thinking in one stream of Christianity—say, Lutheranism—is a rela¬ 
tively easy task. But how can a theologian describe a theology of 
ims^es that describes more than one tradition? How can one find 
commonality in traditions which have mutually exclusive theologies 
of images, as Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant Christianity do? 
Can one ever arrive at a truly ecumenical theology of images? 

Conversations among traditions have tended to bog down. Par¬ 
tially overlapping concerns and assumptions lead to false starts; 
roads taken turn out to lead nowhere. Seemingly small issues are in 
fact tips of icebergs; a discussion of Gregory the Great’s letter to 
Serenus of Marseilles quickly becomes a debate over the nature and 
authority of tradition. Furthermore, philosophical and cultural 
assumptions lurking in the background turn innocent-looking 
Church doctrines into ecumenical minefields, j^eement as well as 
disagreement among different parties may turn out to be illusory. ^ 

Furthermore, as Christianity becomes a truly worldwide faith, 
the diversity of Christian assumptions is multiplying. An effective 
ecumenical theology must not only find an effective way of taking 
into account historical theological contexts, but also take into 
account possibletheological contexts—while never yielding 
to the temptation of attempting a “pure,” acontextual, “objective” 
form. How should we go about developing a contextual theology 
of images that is not imprisoned in the particularities of its 
contexts? 

Among the methodological possibilities for arriving at such a the¬ 
ology, and the one this essay will explore, is the use of rule theory 
along lines George Lindbeck has sketched in The Nature of Doctrine. 
Rules are guides to the hermeneutics of Christian faith and 

1 Avery Dulles describes some of these illusory ecumenical convergences in The Craft 
of Theology: From Symbol to System (New York: Crossroad, 1992), 190. 
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practice. Their value is in the diflFerence between merely “interpret¬ 
ing a truth and obeying a rule.”^ Lindbecks understanding of rules 
derives from his view of religions as analogous to cultural-linguistic 
systems. Religious rules are like the rules of grammar and syntax 
which govern the use of a language within a community.^ They are 
not exclusively nor even primarily cognitive in the narrow sense; 
community skills, practices, and ways of life are also deeply influ¬ 
ential. Thus rules are not merely “laws” in either the narrow senses 
of modern law or modern science. They may be commands, or 
principles and axioms, or symbolic systems, or patterns of thought 
and behavior, or ways of life. One might ultimately call them 
simply “reasons”—involving not only the reasons which emerge 
from reasoning, but also those Blaise Pascal was referring to when 
he claimed that “The heart has its reasons which reason does not 
understand.” 

Already rule theory looks promising, for it oflFers not merely more 
iconology, but “iconomy,” a law governing the Christian practice of 
images. Furthermore, rules straddle the contexts that divide cultures 
and historical epochs.'* While rules are never without concrete con¬ 
texts, their commonality across distinct contexts can bridge commu¬ 
nities whose practices appear inconunensurable from other analyti¬ 
cal perspectives. So Lindbeck recommends rule theory as an aid to 
ecumenical discussion among Christian traditions.^ 

Lindbeck illustrates the flexibility of rules by appealing to 
Athanasius’ dictum that whatever is said of the Father is said of the 
Son, except that the Son is not the Father.^ A rule like this is compre¬ 
hensible not only in a fourth-century Hellenistic context, but in a 

2 The Nature of Doctrine: Reli^on and Theology in a Postliberal Age (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1984), 107. 

3 Ibid., 33ff. 

4 Ibid., 93. 

5 Ibid., 15ff. 

6 Ibid., 94. However, McGrath criticizes Lindbeck for reading historical theology in a 
shallow way in order to reduce Christology to these few rules. See Alister McGrath, 
The Genesis of Doctrine (Cambridge: Basil Blackwell, 1990), 33. This criticism is 
one of the reasons this analysis grounds its proposal in a thorough treatment of 
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context as wide as the Christian Church itself, since all Nicene 
Christians speak thus of the Father and the Son. Thus it might be 
used to explain the dynamics behind Nicene and Chalcedonian 
Christology. More importandy, it might help derive and test 
Christologies that rely on non-Hellenistic categories, a growing 
concern as the Church grows in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and 
elsewhere. Here, rule theory may allow the Church to draw on the 
resources of Orthodox iconology without having to reproduce its 
philosophical presuppositions in every Christian culture. 

Our methodology follows; First, inductive study of formative 
episodes in the history of ims^es in the Church, in order to identify 
rules that characterize them; then extended examination of the 
rules that seem to emerge, in order to test and elaborate their use- 
fiilness. We will seek to identify both “ecumenical” rules, which 
describe the practices of the entire Church, and “local” rules, which 
describe the practices of only part of the Church.^ We will consider 
the rule-theory approach to be a success (1) if rules can be identi¬ 
fied which have governed the use of images in the life of the 
Church, and (2) if these rules are theologically useful. If no such 
rules emerge, or if those that emerge are too shallow or v^;ue to be 
helpful, then such rules have either eluded attention or do not exist 
in the first place. 

As we shall see, Lindbecks unfortunate attention only to the 
intrasystematic consistency of theology’s truth-claims® poses a 
problem for iconology. Rather than relying on his own vision of 
rule theory, we will refrain from precisely defining the role of rules 

Church history. 

7 This means that one labels a rule “ecumenical” or “local” according to one’s doc¬ 
trine of the Church, inevitably including and excluding communities called “Chris¬ 
tian.” Being an evangelical Protestant persuaded by Lesslie Newbigin’s thesis in The 
Household of God (New York: Friendship Press, 1954), I will include Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox, Roman Catholic, and magisterial and radical Protestant communities in “the 
Church” on the basis of their common Trinitarian and Christological affirmations, 
despite their own ecclesiological incompatibilities. An analyst with a different 
ecclesiology will necessarily identify different rules as ecumenical and local. 

8 Lindbeck, Nature of Doctriney 80. 
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in Christian theologies of images so that the rules we observe may 
characterize themselves. They are, after all, rules that govern Chris¬ 
tian discourse, and Christian discourse is a unique form of human 
discourse. 

The Sources 

The inductive analysis studies several formative eras and develop¬ 
ments in iconology: 

—Pertinent writings and data (including Scripture) from the 
Church’s first five centuries. 

—Practices in the 150 years before the rise of iconoclasm in the 
East. 

—Iconoclastic periods and councils in the East, with special at¬ 
tention to the Iconoclastic Synod of 745 and imperial ac¬ 
tions against images. 

—^The iconodule movement which culminated in the “Tri¬ 
umph of Orthodoxy” as the Church came to accept the re¬ 
sults of the Second Council of Nicea in 787. 

—The reaction to Nicea II in the Frankish West, including the 
Council of Frankfurt in 794 and Convention of Paris in 825, 
with special attention to the Caroline Books. 

—Orthodox practice in the post-conciliar period, with special 
attention to what evolution has occurred over the interven¬ 
ing 1,200 years, including the differences that have emerged 
between Greek and Russian iconology. 

—Catholic iconodule practice between Nicea II and the Refor¬ 
mation, with special attention to the thirty years before the 
Reformation. 

—Catholic reform movements before the Reformation, in¬ 
cluding the Cistercians. 

—^The Reformations war s^inst images, with special attention 
to Erasmus, Karlstadt, Zwingli, and Calvin. 

—^The later Luther’s “middle ground” on images. 

—Protestant attitudes in the centuries following the Reformation. 
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—The Catholic or Counter-Reformation, with special atten¬ 
tion to the findings of Trent. 

The sheer size of this list is problematic. It limits study to headline 
events, easily accessible primary sources, and notable theological 
and historical commentators. But for an inductive study seeking 
ecumenical rules operating in a wide variety of contexts, the trade¬ 
off is worth the risk. In fact, the high number of situations actually 
helps to reduce that risk, since the focus of our effort is to find com¬ 
monality rather than eccentricity. 

Ecumenical rules: The iconomy of the whole church 

Space limitations make it impossible to reproduce the historical 
source material whose inductive clues yield ecumenical and local 
rules of iconic practice, and the resulting grand tour of historical 
theology would be tedious anyway. Instead, we present the rules 
themselves, then test their usefulness by probing them closely and 
bringing in historical references when helpful, in order to see how 
the history has contributed to their formulation and use. The bibli¬ 
ography indicates the range of material consulted. 

Inductive study of these materials suggests the following ecu¬ 
menical rule, on which Orthodox, Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, 
Anglican, Wesleyan, and Zwinglian traditions agree: 

A particular image or group of images is appropriate in a 
particular context in the life of the Church when the follow¬ 
ing conditions ate satisfied: 

1. It communicates truth to its observers. 

2. It neither discourages worship of God nor misdirects 
worship away from God. 

Do not be deceived by the appatent simplicity of these rules. 
Walther Eichrodt s Theology of the Old Testament intensely studied 
three-quarters of the Christian canon, concluding in two volumes 
that the center of the Old Testament message was “God.” Readers 
may at first respond that any child in Sunday school could have said 
that. However, Old Testament language does not merely rfer to 
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“God,” but qualifies and enriches the meaningol God in extraordi¬ 
narily diverse ways. So it is (though on a much more modest scale) 
with this ecumenical rule of images: the terms “context,” “truth,” 
“distract,” “worship,” and so on are fundamentally formed by two 
millennia of Christian tradition. They beg the question of how 
theological and historical considerations inform the specific vocab¬ 
ulary of the rules. We proceed to answer that question, one phrase 
at a time. 

The theology behind the vocabulary 

“an image or group of images”: Much theology reflects an all- 
or-nothing attitude towards images: either images should be 
encour^ed, or they should be removed. This kind of reasoning 
oversimplifies the considerations which have traditionally played a 
crucial part in iconology: what makes some images proper and 
others improper. No Christian tradition is absolutely iconic or 
aniconic. 

Thus this universal rule in fact treats images casuistically. Both 
the “all images” and “no images” positions remain theoretically 
possible, but they are not privileged positions. 

“appropriate”: Several considerations lie behind this word. 
First, in the Christian Church the debate has not centered on 
whether it is possible to depict God graphically—even Calvin 
acknowledged that after the incarnation this was possible.^ Rather, 
the debate centered and continues to center on the question of pro¬ 
priety. Second, “appropriate” carries positive force. An image con¬ 
sidered appropriate has not traditionally been viewed neutrally, but 
positively: it should be where it is, and it is harmful to remove it. A 
word like “allowable” could never reflect the priorities of Orthodox 
or Catholic iconology. Third, “appropriate” connotes critical dis¬ 
cretion on the part of responsible authorities. A “not appropriate” 

9 See Georg Kretschmar, “The Reformation and the Theology of Images,” in Gennadios 
Limouris, ed., Icons: Windows on Eternity^ Faith and Order Paper 147 (Geneva, WCC 
Publications, 1990), 80: “What he had denied was the right to surest in any way that 
such representational images could mediate an encounter with God.” 
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verdict need not lead to the image s removal or destruction. It may 
be that moving the image, adjusting the liturgy, or educating the 
Church’s people can create the conditions for propriety. This 
reflects the thought of Gregory the Great in his letter to Serenus of 
Marseilles, which prefers to give clergy freedom to act as they see fit 
to remedy abuses as they happen, rather than micromanaging a 
very diverse Church. 

“in a particular context”: Whether an image is appropriate 
depends on its surrounding context. The pervasive attention to 
how images function in liturgical settings shows context to be a 
universally recognized concern of iconology. A typical Orthodox 
perspective here emphasizes the importance of the right liturgical 
context in order for icons to be rightly written and understood^® 
(while defining liturgy generally enough to allow icons a perma¬ 
nent place in Orthodox homes). Other theologians understand 
context in a more versatile way, stressing how an image’s meaning 
changes its context changes.*' Thus an image which is inap¬ 
propriate in one context is not necessarily inappropriate in all con¬ 
texts. That a Pantocrator is inappropriate on an Orthodox church’s 
front doors does not make it inappropriate on the church’s ceiling, 
and that a carved crucifix is inappropriate in an Orthodox church 
does not make it inappropriate in a Catholic one. Zwingli, no 

10 This liturgical context may be practically or intellectually developed. Vasileios calls 
iconography “a script illegible to anyone who has not participated in the Liturgy.” 
Archimandrite Vasileios of Stavronikita, Hymn of Entry: Liturgy and Life in the Or¬ 
thodox Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1984), 81. Ambrosios Giakalis stresses a 
different dimension of liturgical context in asserting that “the correct evaluation of 
icons may be made only within the context of the place of words and concepts about 
God in the patristic tradition.” Either way, icons are only understandable from a 
deeply contextual perspective. 

11 Eleuterio Fortino echoes Giakalis’s emphasis when he says, “The icon presupposes a 
harmonious complex of elements (theological, aesthetic, technical and liturgical); it 
presupposes its own cultural world. Otherwise it remains a mute and blind image.” 
Eleuterio Fortino, “The Role and Importance of Icons,” in Limouris, Icons, 130. But 
Fortino defines that cultural world so widely that he can ask whether a given icon 
means the same thing in a Western liturgical context as in an Eastern one. If one 
moves an icon firom one liturgical context to another, then rather than becoming 
mute and blind, “as an illustrative work it will have changed quite basically” (129). 
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friend to images used culrically, argued that the Ark’s cherubim 
were not inappropriate, because no one thought of worshipping 
them.^^ Likewise, he permitted portrayals of the human Christ, 
which is “just as fitting to have as to have other portraits,” so long as 
they were never allowed in churches where they might be wor¬ 
shipped.^^ Christians are so confident that proper education on the 
meaning, role, and limits of images can provide a proper context 
for them that illustrations of Jesus can today be found in Sunday 
school curricula and Bibles even in the Reformed and Baptist tradi- 
tions/^ 

“in the life of the Church”: This phrase qualifies the previous 
one because the debate over images has traditionally been con¬ 
ducted only with respect to an ecclesial context. The phrasing is 
intended to leave ambiguous the propriety of an image outside an 
ecclesial context. But its greater purpose is to emphasize the impor¬ 
tance of ecclesiology to the propriety of images. An ecclesiological 
emphasis keeps iconomy from becoming individualistic, because 
never has the Church’s debate over images assumed that images are 
merely a private matter for Christians to consider on their own, or a 
public matter for society to judge. It does not restrict images to 
ecclesial settings—as ims^es in the home are an important part of 
the Orthodox life, so are images in Bible storybooks an important 
part of many Protestant childhoods. Yet a treatment of images may 
be ecclesiological and still treat church contexts very differently. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, for instance, taught that images were 

12 Carlos Eire, War against the Idols: The Reformation of Worship fromErasmm to Cal¬ 
vin (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 133. For Zwingli, this reason 
made images of God out of bounds in all contexts (141-42). 

13 Ibid., 171. Zwingli's quirky Christology is a subject for another occasion. 

14 To be sure, crucifixes are nowhere to be found where these Christians corporately 
worship, but in non-liturgical contexts, non-liturgical images are generally thought 
safe. Zwingli backhandedly reinforced this attitude of safety when he said in the de¬ 
bate of 1523 that “Had the useless priests and bishops earnesdy preached the Word 
of God as they were ordered... it would never have come to the point where the poor 
layman who is unknowing of Scripture has had to learn about Christ from walls and 
illustrated pages.” See Charles Garside, Jr, Zwingli and the Arts (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press), 141. 
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inappropriate in monasteries, whose occupants “have left all the 
precious and beautiftU things of the world for Christs sake,” but 
appropriate in other churches where less dedicated worshippers 
might benefit from such spiritual crutches.*^ A converse concern 
has treated images as more appropriate in contexts where clerical 
teaching can remove ambiguities than in contexts where observers 
are left to do the interpretive work on their own.^^ 

“when”: Contexts inevitably change. Thus this rule continually 
evaluates the propriety of a given image in its present context. This 
phrasing respects the fact that at least some later reactions against 
what were once settled matters, and local objections to settled prac¬ 
tices elsewhere, have been beneficial to the Church. Even Ortho¬ 
dox theologians acknowledge that the Byzantine style developed, 
and has continued to develop, albeit at a glacial pace. They justify 
this development on contextual grounds, by stressing the need of 
images to change as their observers change. 

Nor is this the only pertinent aspect of change, for Christian 
notions of truth have changed along with Christian notions of how 
to convey it. It was natural for medieval Catholic images to depict 
monsters of myths and legends, for Augustine had argued for their 
real existence.^® Because both substance and medium are 

15 Gregor T. Goethals, The Electronic Golden G^^CCambridge: Cowley Publications, 
1990), 30. 

16 G. G. Coulton, Art and the Reformation (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1928), 317, 
shows that the overwhelming neglect of such education in the Middle Ages was one 
of the greatest problems surrounding the medieval European use of im^es. Here 
one of Luther's divergences from his fellow Reformers is noteworthy: while he fa¬ 
vored the use of images in Lutheran churches, he also often referred to them in ser¬ 
mons rather than leaving them on the walls to speak for themselves. 

17 Constantin Kalokyris, The Essence of Orthodox Iconography Holy Cross, 

1971), 98. Kalokyris does not see a tension between the sacramental nature of icons 
and their need to change over time. Failure to adapt leads to mere “copying” of im¬ 
ages and formalism that causes Orthodox art to decline rather than rejuvenate. This 
presents problems: Is a mere copy of an icon sacramentally inferior to the original? 
Does an icon which can no longer be understood still issue uncreated light? Or does 
the presence of God in the image depend in pan on the psychologies of its observers? 

18 Gilben Cope, Symbolism in the Bible and the Church (London: SCM Press, 1959), 60. 
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contextual, this rule treats images as proper only as long as certain 
conditions are fulfilled. 

“conditions”: The two conditions distinguish questions of 
information from questions of worship because the Church has 
tended to make the same distinction. But the distinction is less neat 
than our clearly separated statements may imply. Orthodox tend to 
treat the two as symbiotic, while the Swiss Reformers tended to 
treat them as nearly equally problematic. The relationship is murk¬ 
ier for Catholics: Gregorys letter to Serenus sharply contrasts the 
educational value of images with their inherent danger of tempting 
believers to worship them.^^ While some commentators think this 
formula is paradigmatic for Catholicism, in fact over the centuries 
Catholicism accumulated other doctrines, especially Thomas 
Aquinas’s approval of latreia toward images of Christ. This made 
Gregory’s old distinction eflFectively impossible to maintain until 
Trent returned to it by rejecting any concept of divine presence.^® 
The different tensions between traditions and within Catholicism 
surest that the division of this rule into two conditions is itself 
reflective of the Church’s own patterns of thinking. 

The first condition emphasizes the educational function of 
images, which has been a central focus of the debate. However, it 
does not restrict this educational function to illiterate Christians, as 
was the practice of the many who viewed images as “the Bible of the 
poor.” This is a poor distinction at any rate, since the Word 
preached, prayed, and sung is the most typical Bible for the illiter¬ 
ate. Images must be treated as potentially educational (or mislead¬ 
ing) for all Christians. This was the practice both of iconodules like 
Durandus and of iconoclasts like the Swiss Reformers.^' 

19 See Eire, War^ 90. 

20 Kretschraar, “Reformation,” 80-81. 

21 Durandus distinguished sharply between images’ adoration and their educational 
value. He considered images valuable for instructing both illiterate and literate, be¬ 
cause people are more affected by images than bywords. Yet he still thought illiterates 
are able to benefit more. William Durandus, Rationale Divinorum Officorum (ET: 
The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornament, tr. John Mason Neale & Benjamin 
Webb [Leeds: T.W. Green, 1843], 53). Zwingli and Calvin, conversely, developed 
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“communicates”: Zwingli distinguished between the relation¬ 
ship between image and prototype and the relationship between 
image and viewer, but both are in view here.^^ Images work not 
only when they depict, but when what^c^ depict is communicated 
to the viewer. An image is effective and thus proper not when sym¬ 
bolic meaning is transmitted, but when it is received. A chief value 
of understanding images this way is that they become the object of 
rhetorical as well as ontological concerns. This rhetorical emphasis 
draws attention helpfully to topics such as the ability of any graphi¬ 
cal language to communicate transcendent divinity, the need for 
the Church and its visitors and newcomers to know the image s lan¬ 
guage, the way languages change over time, and how to respond 
when communication fails.^^ 

Christian traditions have adopted generally stable positions on 
the communicative properties of images which cluster along famil¬ 
iar lines. The Orthodox have tended to emphasize sacramental or 
quasi-sacramental communication along with a rigid set of stylistic 
and liturgical requirements, and to concentrate on the success of 
iconic communication by virtue of divine presence. Many Catho¬ 
lics and liberal Protestants have instead emphasized symbolic^"^ (in 

psychologies of the image which held that images could mislead both literate and illit¬ 
erate believers. See Eire, War^ 217, and John Calvin, Institutes LI 1.9. 

22 Eire, War^ 166-67. 

23 Boris Uspensky treats these issues helpfully in The Semiotics of the Russian Icon 
(Lisse: The Peter de Ridder Press, 1976), 7-10. 

24 Compared to the Orthodox, the Catholic Church has been marked by a reluctance 
to follow a strongly sacramental view of images, preferring instead to honor Augus¬ 
tine’s and Gregory the Great’s stress on images’ educational and evocative value. 
The Caroline Books also reflect such a view. See Edwyn Bevan, Holy Images: An In¬ 
quiry into Idolatry and Image-Worship in Ancient Paganism and in Christianity (Lon¬ 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1940), 147. E. J. Martin sees an essential difference between 
East and West in that in the West “there was something like an official decision, sup¬ 
ported by popular opinion, that pictures were means of instruaion and not objects 
of devotion.” Edward James Martin, A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy (Lon¬ 
don: SPCK, 1936), 227. And Protestants who have made room for images in wor¬ 
ship have done so on grounds of their effectiveness in education and evocation. A 
good example is Thomas Stafford, an American evangelical Protestant in the 1940s: 
“Employed for the stimulation of faith and reverence, their function is elevating in 
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its weak sense) or typological^ communication more guardedly, 
yet have placed much less emphasis on regulating popular prac¬ 
tices.^® Reformers and iconoclastic Byzantines have concentrated 
on communicative failure by emphasizing the inherently distortive 
quality of images that comes from the mediums inability to cap¬ 
ture transcendent divinity,or its susceptibility to manipulation 
by authorities with vested interests in popular ignorance,^® or its 
practical inferiority to the spoken and written word.^^ We will see 
below that local rules are well suited to describing and comparing 


effect.” Thomas Albert Stafford, Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1942), 31. 

25 Cope characterizes typology as the “essence” of medieval icon theology. This may be 
expressed in terms of pairing Old Testament images with corresponding New Tes¬ 
tament ones, a technique abundant at Chartres and still popular at the time the Sis- 
tine chapel was painted; or it may move from a fable, astrological sign, or legend to a 
medieval theological locus. Cope, Symbolism^ 58. The ambiguity inherent in 
typology is one of the reasons Catholics have been less confident than Orthodox 
about the communicative properties of icons. 

26 Coulton,^rf, 291. 

27 Characteristic is Zwingli’s notion of the Abgott which is always misperceived in the 
image (see Eire, War, 83-84). Uspensky calls eighth-century and Reformation 
Iconoclasm a result of “different understandings of the semiotic nature of the icon.” 
Uspensky, Semiotics, 10. Orthodox iconology usually stresses the distortive nature 
of any style except Byzantine (see Vasileios, Hymn of Entry, 88-89), while Reformed 
iconology stresses the distortive nature of all styles; the two positions are thus sur¬ 
prisingly similar. 

28 Christian images had the power to conceal as well as the power to reveal. Frederick 
Hulme, a historian and iconodule, finds an exclusivist dynamic in early Christian 
uses of images which is reminiscent of the gnostics: “The early Christians employed 
symbols that, though full of significance to themselves, conveyed no meaning to the 
heathen around them.” Frederick Edward Hulme, Symbolism in Christian Art (De¬ 
troit: Gale Research Company, 1969), 2. A common feature of the Reformation cri¬ 
tique of images was that clergy exploited the ambiguity of relics and images for their 
own material gain, (See especially Eire, War, 95.) 

29 For instance, Zwingli emphasized God's preference for the word over the image in 
ancient Israel, in which would likely have been vast illiteracy. See Eire, War, 114. 
Karlstadt contended that ims^es are of little value educationally even when they are 
correcdy perceived: “Even a crucifix, he says, focuses a man's attention on how 
Christ was killed, not on why. Little is learned about salvation from a crucifix” 
(ibid., 60). Karlstadt overapplied this observation to all images, but his critique re¬ 
mains possibly valid for a given image or group of images. 
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the contextual, apparently exclusive positions of the major tradi¬ 
tions. But at the ecumenical level, whether the verdict has been 
success or failure, debates have often revolved around the 
communicative quality of images. 

Proper topics for elaboration in ecumenical discussions on the 
topic of communication include shared concerns like issues of cog¬ 
nitive psychology, the relationship between immanence and tran¬ 
scendence, the universality of symbolic systems,^® the role of sym¬ 
bolism in rapidly changing, modern societies,^^ and semiotics and 
style, especially the ways the many levels of meaning interact as 
they simultaneously contribute to communication.^^ 


30 Orthodox iconologists have usually claimed universality for some form of 
Byzantine style and for the practices widespread in the Eastern Church at the time of 
the Iconoclastic Controversy, which derive analogously from Eastern Roman cus¬ 
toms of saluting the emperor’s image, lighting an oil lamp before it, and venerating 
it as it processed down city streets. See Ernst Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the 
Age before Iconoclasm,” in Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8 (Cambridge: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1954): 91,96,121-23. Other traditions are entided to ask how much 
of the Orthodox conviction is cultural prejudice, and how many of these practices 
should really apply to the Orthodox Church, let alone the Church universal. The 
topic attracts further attention below in a section on Orthodox local rules. 

31 F. W. Dillistone’s view that modernity has involved “the loss of symbolism in gen¬ 
eral” is a relevant challenge to the ability of images to communicate {Christianity 
and Symbolism [Philadelphia: Westminster, 1955], 286). The pace of change and 
the deteriorating homogeneity of communities have undermined the presupposi¬ 
tions built into most theologies of im^es. By the time a symbolic form has had the 
chance to establish itself, it is obsolete (ibid., 291). This can happen even in the 
slowest moving of societies, as Coulton shows with regard to Catholic symbolism in 
and afrer the thirteenth century. The problem was not Catholicism’s complete fail¬ 
ure to transmit traditions of symbolism, but that Catholicism accumulated so many 
traditions, many of them conflicting, that the entire enterprise sank under its own 
weight (Coulton, Art^ 272-316). 

32 Uspensky, for instance, sees the linguistic content of icons operative at several levels: 
phonological, grammatical, semantic, and so on. These levels may not necessarily 
complement each other: for instance, a rendering of Mary as tiny at her presentation 
of the Temple might be taken to represent her relative unimportance. All levels must 
be considered in any “exhaustive analysis” of a particular image {Semiotics^ 12, 25). 
Uspensky finds this tension manageable enough, but for the Reformers the discord 
was too vast to accommodate. 
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“tmth”: The referential nature of images is the principal reason 
for the attention they have received in the course of church history. 
Iconodules defend images on the grounds that images call atten¬ 
tion to and/or sacramentally mediate their prototypes. Iconoclasts 
oppose them on the grounds that material representations distort 
the transcendent prototypes they claim to depict.^^ In both cases 
the propriety of images is tied directly to their ability to communi¬ 
cate the transcendent reality of the Kingdom of God. An anecdote 
from Uspensky shows how important truth depiction has been: 
When in the seventeenth century icons were shown to the Russian 
Patriarch Nikon which had been painted in the Western manner, 
he ordered that 

these icons be taken down, their eyes be put out, and they be 
carried through the streets in this state. Then the Patriarch 
smashed them against the iron slabs of the Cathedral s floor 
before the congregation and ordered them to be burned; only 
at the insistence of the Tsar were they buried in the earth 
rather than burned. 

It was reverence for the truth that led to the images’ destruction, for 
Nikon believed that icons painted incorrecdy actually conveyed an 
evil force. The excesses of Catholic allegorical exegesis eventually 
led European reformers to treat their images just as Nikon had 
treated his.^^ Here too the issue was not just the ability of im^es to 
communicate, but the verity of the “gospel” they communicate (cf 
Gal 1:6-9). It is the question of truth that turns iconodule into 
iconoclast and vice versa. 

There is no more agreement about the nature of this truth than 
there is on imj^es’ ability to convey it. Every tradition brings a 

33 Uspensky notes that Iconoclasts did not question “the subjective-associative signifi¬ 
cance of icons.” What they rejected was the “ontological connection with their ar¬ 
chetypes”—the existence of what they conveyed (ibid., 9). Without this ontological 
tie, education becomes misinformation and worship becomes idolatry. 

34 Ibid., 22. 

35 See Cope, Symbolism, 58, for my favorite example: Understanding David’s voyeur¬ 
ism at the bathing Bathsheba to be a prefiguration of Christ’s adoration of the 
Church as she purified herself from sin! 
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nuanced understanding of metaphysics, philosophy, Trinity, 
anthropology, christology, eschatology, and more to the question 
of what images convey. The iconoclasts and iconodules traded 
accusations over who was really distorting christological and 
ecclesiological truth. One iconoclastic objection to portrayal of the 
saints was not that the saints were not to be revered nor invoked, 
but that their ontological existence was now in heaven, not on 
earth. And at the heart of the Orthodox preference for Byzantine 
over realist style is Orthodox christology and eschatology: What 
Orthodox critics find objectionable in Western images is that their 
so-called realism obscures the reality that is transcendent—^the real 
reality.^^ This is exacdy what Western critics find bad about bad 
art: its failure to capture the transcendence of the prototype.^^ 
WTiat eludes a poor piece of church art is truth. This reality need 
not even be hidden to be missed. The Council of Trent recognized 
this when it sought to recover meaning by dicing out the literal 
sense of its images from under centuries of accumulated allegorical 
sediment.^® The iconoclastic Reformers rejected both the plain and 
transcendent senses of images when they posited that Gods over¬ 
whelming transcendence turned all divine depiction into bad art.^^ 
For all their philosophical, theological, and methodological differ¬ 
ences, the traditions are united in seeing themselves in the business 
of proclaiming what Lindbeck calls both intrasystematic and extra- 
systematic truth. 

It is the importance of the truth of the image that calls into ques¬ 
tion the usefulness of a rule theory of images conducted specifically 

36 Christos Yannaras comments that “Western religious painting does not aspire to 
transcend the time-bound and ephemeral character of the individual entity as a phe¬ 
nomenon.” The Freedom of Morality (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1984), 253. To 
him. Western imagery is historicist and phenomenological. 

37 See Bevan, Holy Images^ 85-86. 

38 Qo\Atony Arty 293. Similar was Pius XI’s defense of the “objective content” of proper 

Church art at the opening of the new Vatican gallery in 1932. He was fighting 
against the subjectivism of some of the would-be sacred an of the day. See Karl 
Borromaeus Frank, Fundamental Questions on Ecclesiastical Art Litur¬ 

gical Press, 1962), 55-56. 

39 See Eire, War, 2. 
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along Lindbecks lines. Lindbeck treats rules as making “intra- 
systematic rather than ontological truth claims,” which “affirm 
nothing about extra-linguistic or extra-human reality.”"^® He does 
not deny that rules can refer extrasystematically, but he never 
emphasizes this quality in his proposal. Yet the Church’s rules con¬ 
cerning images demand that images possess precisely that power. 
How else could they describe an Orthodox complaint over the 
Catholic practice of depicting an angel rolling away the stone of 
Jesus’ tomb,'*^ or the Catholic rejection of the “Jansenist crucifix” in 
1 633?^ Much of the debate over images would make no sense at all 
were the question of extrasystematic tmth ignored. 

If one of Lindbeck’s primary methodological features renders his 
proposal inadequate for describing iconic practice, at this point in 
the analysis our orphaned rule lives a rather ambiguous life. It is no 
longer so fruitful to refer to Lindbeck’s treatment of rule theory just 
as he has described it. Thus the rest of the essay takes our rule of 
im^es as more determinative for our appreciation of rule theory 
than Lindbeck’s own description. The Church’s practice must cri¬ 
tique his vision. For all its parallels with the rules mentioned in Tf/e 
Nature of Doctrine, our rule means more than what Lindbeck is 
concerned it would mean. 

If reality depiction is crucial to the Church’s use of images, are 
only the semiotics of realism adequate for orthodox imagery? The 

40 Lindbeck, Nature ofDoctrinet 80. 

41 Kalokyris finds the ims^e contrary to the understanding that Christ was raised “by 
divine power and authority*’ while the tomb was still closed. At first this looks more 
like intrasystematic inconsistency than extrasystematic inadequacy. But Kalokyris’s 
argument suggests that both the critical-historical and the theological references of 
such an image are compromised, and both refer outside the witnessing community. 
The intrasystematic consistency of such an image within Roman Catholicism, or 
even within the broader Church, is not the real issue. See Kalokyris, Essence^ 16. 

42 This was a crucifix with its arms raised vertically, taken to symbolize limited atone¬ 
ment. As with images of the angel at the tomb, it was the extrasystematic adequacy 
of the doctrine symbolized that was the issue, not the symbolism itself. See Frank, 
Fundamental Questions, 72. It is interesting that portrayals like these are banned 
universally rather than regionally. This is a departure from Catholicism’s usual ap¬ 
preciation for the contextual nature of symbolism. 
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question is an iconic counterpart to the endless debates among bib¬ 
lical scholars over the “historical Jesus.” And the Church has 
already given its answer in continuing to practice the gospels as 
Gospel truth. Matthews typological style, Marks apocalyptic style, 
Lukes salvation-historical style, and Johns symbolic style all faith¬ 
fully communicate the same first-century man, Jesus of Nazareth. 
No critical-historical picture, however historically and theologi¬ 
cally legitimate, can supplant them. Nor can one synthetic iconic 
style (such as the Byzantine) supplant or norm all others, any more 
than the Diatessaron could gain canonical status in the Bible- 
believing Church. 

“to its observers”: The theme of communication has already 
brought out the importance of an images observers. Mentioning 
them explicidy has the added value of calling attention to their 
character. An image may be seen by anyone, from clergy, to 
laypeople who are active or marginal members of the community 
of faith, to people outside the Church altogether. The linguistic 
nature of images raises the question of whether everyone knows the 
language. The more sophisticated an images messs^e and means, 
the more fluent its observers must be. Theologians often cite 
common faith and liturgical participation as preconditions for cor¬ 
rect interaction between icon and observer.'^^ But they often leave 
unposed and unanswered the problem of iconic illiteracy within 
the Church, let alone the problem of how visitors of different faiths 
(such as Muslims) are to apprehend images. For traditions with 
high views of images, the stakes can be high: some Russian Ortho¬ 
dox regard incorrect contact with an icon as idolatry. Service before 
icons becomes “the offering of services to Satan himself. On this 
issue the Orthodox and Reformed Christians are on surprisingly 
common ground. 

Some sacramentalist icon theologies discount the importance of 
observers having a clear understanding of either the object or 
medium represented, since the prototype is truly present regardless 

43 See Uspensky, Semiotics^ 28 and Vasileios, Hymn ofEntry^ 81. 

44 Uspensky, Semiotics^ 28. 
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of the observer’s perception.'^^ Under these assumptions, the pro¬ 
priety of church images is generally seen as a separate issue from the 
character of their observers.'^^ But in most treatments the qualities 
of observers (“illiterate,” for instance) have been at least minimal 
factors for the propriety of images. The uses of images in post- 
Christian and multi-confessional social contexts assure that the 
roles of observers in iconic communication will continue to occupy 
a prominent place in our iconomy. 

Here it is helpful to keep in mind a consideration which has not 
always been paramount in the minds of the theologians of images, 
which is that the complexities and nuances of icon theology and 
rules have rarely been received accmately by more than a few pro¬ 
fessional observers. Icons gain audiences beyond those their writers 
envision.'^^ Their ultimate audiences may belong to different 
demographic groups, cultures, or eras, none of whom need share 
common symbolism. It is one thing for John of Damascus to look 
at an image, and another for a Byzantine peasant or an American 
yuppie. If misperceptions from images can be as disastrous as either 
Orthodox or Reformed Christians claim, then pastoral concerns 
make observers’ linguistic cultures an urgent concern. 

The second condition emphasizes the importance of im^es to 
the Church’s practice of worship. This is iconology’s point of great¬ 
est profundity, as well as the point of greatest discord among the 
different Christian traditions. Convictions about the power of 
ims^es in worship motivated those who risked martyrdom to 

45 This is true of Aquinas, who thought “the same reverence should be paid to the 
image of Christ, as to Christ Himself. Since therefore Christ ought to be worshipped 
with the adoration of latreia it follows that His image should be worshipped with the 
adoration of latreia^ See Coulton, Art, 374, quoting Summa Theolo^ca 
III.Q26A3. 

46 Kitzinger sees this thinking as a direct and early consequence of the quasi-sacramen- 
talist argument for images, for an image which conveys the real presence of God is 
justifiable irrespective of the character of its observers (“Cult of Images,” 139). 

47 See David Cunningham, Faithful Persuasion: In Aid of a Rhetoric ofChristian Theol¬ 
ogy (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame, 1991), 68lf. 
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defend images in the eighth century—and those who risked mar¬ 
tyrdom to destroy images in the sixteenth. 

Separating questions of worship from questions of communica¬ 
tion has at least two important effects: First, while some issues 
come into play in both conditions—for instance, the issue of an 
im^e s ability to mediate divinity—these issues may apply differ¬ 
ently in each. Second, even if the second condition could never be 
met and an image could never be appropriate in worship (perhaps 
because Calvins critiques of the psychology of images were right), 
the image might still be proper outside a worship context—in cate- 
chesis, for instance, or in academic study.^* Catholicism throi^ 
Trent maintained Gregory’s original distinction between education 
and image worship.'*^ Conceivably, even misleading or blasphe¬ 
mous images might have some contexts in which they were 
educationally proper as historical data or negative examples for 
iconographers.^® Changing their context might change their 
message so that it no longer misleads. A non-ecclesial context 
has made images tolerable even in some of the most iconoclastic 
times in Church history: Zwingli distinguished between the litur¬ 
gical images of Charlemagne inside churches, to which he 
objected, and the civil images of Charlemagne in the town square, 
which he found unobjectionable as long as people did not worship 
them.5* 

48 Can such a distinction between worship and other aspects of the life of the Church 
be maintained? One might draw it between the liturgy proper and “the liturgy after 
the liturgy,” or (better) between contexts of first-order and second-order reflection 
on God, or between “second-person” and “third-person” reference to God. 

49 However, where the Swiss Reformers were zealous about curtailing abuses, the 
Tridentine language was extremely cautious, referring to abuses tentatively (“if per¬ 
chance some have strayed... it were better to teach such a one...”). By distinguishing 
between educational and devotional roles and following Aquinas’s reasoning, Trent 
was able neatly to remove the theoretical possibility that idolatry could occur with 
an ims^e (NPNF-II 14:552-54). 

50 For an example in an Orthodox iconology, see Uspensky, Theology of the Icon 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1992), vol 2, 370. 

51 Said Zwingli, “We have had two great Charleses: the one in the Great Minster, 
which was venerated like other idols, and for that reason was taken out; the other, in 
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“worship of God”: The difference between worship of God and 
similar expressions of allegiance or love for others was basic to the 
Church’s debates over images up to the Reformation. This differ¬ 
ence is pertinent to this phrase, but it avoids the terms latreia, 
proskynhis, dulia, hyperdulia, adoratio, and veneratio, which all 
carry connotations too technical and contextual for a truly ecu¬ 
menical rule of images. The Byzantine connotations of proskynms 
are analogically much more meaningful to ancient Western or 
Eastern Romans than to Americans, who can now buy clothing 
made out of their national flag.^^ They are Hellenistic concepts 
which do not necessarily make sense outside of their local con- 
text.^^ If these fine theological distinctions ever made sense to 
Byzantine laypeople, they were lost on Western laypeople.^^ West¬ 
ern theologians sharing in the confusion included the writer of the 
Caroline Books, who condemned Constantins for supposedly 
ordering latria toward images^^—and perhaps even Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, who encouraged exactly that. As we shall see, this kind of cul¬ 
tural confusion is often a consequence of mistaking as ecumenical 
what is in fact only a bcal rule. At the same time, there is nothing 
exclusively Byzantine about the widespread distinctions among the 
honor due authorities, the honor due fellow Christians, and the 
honor due God alone. Leaving our wording general allows shades 

one of the church towers, which no one venerates, and that one was left standing, 
and has caused no annoyance at all.” However, he indicated that should the statue 
come to be a cause for idolatry, it too should be taken away. See Garside, Zwingliy 
150. 

52 Jaroslav Pelikan sees the practice of distinguishing between latreia and dulia as 
rooted in Roman social life. See Imago Dei: The Byzantine Apologiafor Icons (Prince¬ 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 138-39. Augustine used it to distinguish 
between people’s duty to God and their duty to worldly authorities such as masters 
or emperor. It was spiritualized and Byzantinized when applied to the context of 
images. 

53 Although in some modern non-Hellenistic contexts—Japan, for instance—they 
may be quite helpful. 

54 See Eire, War, 20-21. As a result of this confusion, “popular piety sunk far below the 
level proposed by the theologians. The image and the prototype often became indis¬ 
tinguishable in the mind of the supplicant.” 

55 He was mistaken. See NPNF-II 14:579fF. 
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of meaning to emerge while freeing them from a context deter¬ 
mined either by ancient Roman practices or by technical historical 
theology. This is consistent with the rules in The Nature of Doc¬ 
trine: Lindbeck finds rules driving Nicene Christology which 
themselves make no mention of terms like otisia, hypostasis, 
prosdpon, substantia or persona, which Lindbeck calls “postbiblical 
novelties. 

“discourages”: It may seem strange that the phrasing here is neg¬ 
ative rather than positive. Should we not allow im^es only when 
they encourage worship? The issue is much the same as that of 
adiaphora in the Reformation. The negative wording better 
describes the standard which usually operates throughout the 
Church: that the propriety of images has to do more with abuse 
than with use. Icons are appropriate even if they do not encourage 
worship, as long as thq^do not discourage it. Images in non-liturgi- 
cal contexts—^say, the storage closet or the professors study— 
would thus tend not to apply to this condition. They are causing no 
one to stumble. 

Naturally the traditions differ on how an icon might discourage 
worship. Orthodox tend to point to individual icons they consider 
inferior, notably those influenced by Western, Renaissance, and 
modern styles, and those whose theological concerns are not typi¬ 
cally Orthodox. An oft-cited example is the Western crucifix, 
which is said to concentrate worshippers’ minds on the suffering 
and humility of Christ rather than on his transfiguration, resurrec¬ 
tion, and glory. Reformed critiques would tend to put all devo¬ 
tional im^es of God in this category, perhaps on Karlstadt’s 
grounds that their materiality and sensuality fail to do justice to the 
transcendent God they claim to depict, or perhaps because a 
church full of images is a visually noisy place that distracts congre¬ 
gations from their task of worshipping the true God with all their 
heart, soul, strength, and mind. In a similar way, Bernard of 
Clairvaux worried that the ornate and beautiful images could 

56 See Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine, 92ff. 
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capture people’s attention rather than directing their attention to 
the prototypes.^^ On this matter, Lutheran critiques would likely 
pay attention more to the spiritual status of worshippers than to the 
propriety of the image. Once again, the reasoning runs in many 
different—even opposite—directions, but the concern is a 
common one. 

If iconodules worry that this phrasing is unnecessarily pessimis¬ 
tic, they may understand the issue of distraction more construc¬ 
tively by considering how attention to it can focus iconology back 
on an image’s proper context, rather than on the propriety of its 
very existence. Orthodox iconology pays much attention to how 
their icons work together positionally to direct believers’ attention 
forward to Christ enthroned and upward to Christ Pantocrator. An 
im^e out of place leads to a church out of harmony and a distract¬ 
ing environment for worship. The rules are different and less 
formal for Catholic and Lutheran churches, but they are still signif¬ 
icant. The ecumenical rule qualifies propriety with respect to con¬ 
text and observers. Thus a failed test is not necessarily, nor even 
often, a call for iconoclasm. 

“directs... away from God”: For many, the greater danger of the 
use of icons was not that images might dampen worship, but that 
they might misdirect worship to anyone or anything besides the 
living God. A central concern here was the relationship between 
image and prototype. The debate is as old as Israel’s battles against 
idolatry. It took a Christian turn in the first centuries of the Church 
when aniconic theologians denied any meaningful correspondence 
between the two.^* It took iconic form with the subsequent spread 

57 See Goethals, Golden Calfy 30, which recounts a letter of Bernard’s to William, 
Abbot of St Thierry, describing images as “curious carvings and paintings which at¬ 
tract the worshipper’s gaze and hinder his attention.” 

58 Some observers characterize this as a struggle between Jewish Christianity and Hel¬ 
lenism. But George Florovsky describes it as a debate between Hellenisms that was 
carried over into Christianity along Antiochian versus Alexandrian lines. He finds 
the source of iconoclastic thought in Origen’s Alexandrian stress on the relative un¬ 
importance of the material world to the spiritual, which Eusebius picked up and ap¬ 
plied to images. See “Origen, Eusebius, and the Iconoclastic Controversy,” Church 
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of practices that followed the widespread pattern of connecting the 
(now Christian) Emperor and his imperial im^e.^^ Most trace the 
roots of the correspondence theory of im^es to Greek philosophi¬ 
cal ideas, but it may also derive from Syrian and Egyptian “sympa¬ 
thetic magic.”^ 

Christian attitudes about images reflect the idea of correspon¬ 
dence in radically different ways. It was central at Nicea II and 
remained so throughout later Orthodox theology, taking a sacra- 
mentalist form. Catholic and Protestant theology have adopted it 
but tend to stress its limits rather than the potential of the relation¬ 
ship.^^ The limit of correspondence is the basis for Gregory the 

History (1950), 96. 

59 Apparently the same debates occurred in pagan Greek society on the nature of im- 
^es as occurred in the iconoclast debate. See Bevan, Holy Images^ 21. Kitzinger, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8 , argues that image worship in the Church caught on when 
“writers [like St Simeon the Younger] began to defend the worship of images of 
Christ and the Virgin—^and to denounce lack of respect towards such images—by 
arguing a fortiori from the laws and customs governing the worship of the portrait of 
the basileus” (124-25). The Christian image became “analogous” to the imperial 
image. The transition was aided by the fact that the emperor was now a Christian 
(91). Alexander (220) finds a later parallel development in the iconodules’ use of Ar¬ 
istotelian categories to show that “what affects the equivocal or relative term (the 
image) will also affect the correlative (Christ).” 

60 Bevan, Holy Images^ oudines both approaches. Cynics often parodied Greek atti¬ 
tudes towards images, and Horace wrote in his Satires, “Once I was a fig-tree, good- 
for-nothing wood, when the craftsman, after hesitating a while whether to make me 
a stool or a Priapus, decided for the god.” This sentiment is remarkably parallel to 
that of Isaiah 44 (ibid., 21, 65). Yet Christian ims^es first came from Syria, and 
Bevan notes that Syrians and Egyptians held to similar but less articulate notions 
“that somehow the god felt what you did to the idol” and that as one praised or 
harmed the image, so did the effect pass to the prototype (29,27). In this case, the 
origin of correspondence theory of images would lie in magic, not Plato. Recently 
Richard Mouw has emphasized the parallels between biblical Christianity and pop¬ 
ular beliefs in magic which have always been a feature of human culture, and images 
may present an excellent case-study for Christian resistance of, transformation of, 
and capitulation to culture. See Consulting the Faithful (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1994), 43-48. 

61 The concern is the very occasion for Gregory the Great^s letter, which was the 
Churches most authoritative early guidance on the matter. It remains a crucial con¬ 
cern in the Caroline Books and in both the Lutheran and Reformed wings of the 
Reformation. 
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Greats letter, which was the Church’s most authoritative early 
guidance on the matter. It is the crux of the thinking of the Caroline 
Book^^ and important to Calvins thought. 

With the Reformation, the dangers that the cult of the saints 
posed to worship became a lasting concern on the part of both 
Protestants and reform-minded Catholics. This attention was long 
overdue. The rapid proliferation of images in pre-Reformation 
Europe had the paradoxical outcome of making God more rather 
than less distant.^^ The saints came to occupy most if not all of 
many Christians’ attention;*^ pilgrimages to shrines of favorite 
saints became increasingly popular; demand exploded and cities 
competed for churches, relics, images, and indulgences.^^ The 
result was such a proliferation in religious paraphernalia that 
according to Charles Garside, “Not a hundredth part of the paint¬ 
ings and statues that Zwingli would have seen in 1518 had been 
made in 1500.”^ The atmosphere seems analogous to the kind of 
speculative fervor that fed the South Sea Bubble and the 1929 bull 
market in stocks. 

The collapse of this frothy medieval spirituality has led to lasting 
awareness on the part of Reformed (and to a lesser extent. 
Tridentine Catholic) Christianity of the power of images to detour 
worship away from God and to the saints, and regulations to keep 
history from repeating itself. The “essential and functional” wor- 


62 The Caroline Books find images legitimate as reminders for the past and church dec¬ 
orations, but not as channels to their prototypes, and warn that images are “apt to be 
a snare for the ignorant.” See Martin, History^ 235. 

63 See Eire, War, 25-26. 

64 Says Charles Garside, “The popular, vernacular religious literature of the time was 
devoted almost exclusively to Mary and the saints.... And the little books of instruc¬ 
tion for the pastoral clergy, the so-called Summa Rudium or Summa Praeceptorium, 
underscored the doctrine that veneration of the saints was ultimately one with ado¬ 
ration of God, and consistendy stressed the importance of their intercessory activ¬ 
ity” (Zwingli, 90). 

65 Ibid. 83-87 and 175-78. 

66 Ibid. 87. Before Protestants chuckle too much at the credulity of medieval Catho¬ 
lics, they should visit the Jesus-junk section of any local Christian bookstore. 
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ship of the early Church^^ came to be seen as a model for reformers, 
be they Catholic mendicants and monastics or Protestants.^® But 
the traditions read the story of Catholicisms historical departure 
from the primitive ideal in different ways. One stream in Reformed 
thought traced medieval excess to the sensuality of its worship,^^ 
and drew upon Erasmian humanisms renewed emphasis on the 
spiritual as transcendent to distinguish radically between “mate¬ 
rial” versus “spiritual” worship.^® This dichotomy has led to a 
dualistic streak that persists to this day among many Protestants.^^ 
Another stream drew upon biblical texts, and especially Johannine 
and Pauline texts, to distinguish sharply between Creator and cre¬ 
ation in worship.^^ To Calvin and his followers, on the other hand, 
the trouble with images is more properly to be found in the fallen 


67 For instance, Justin’s description of the liturgy in 150 is quite sparse symbolically. 
See Ante-Nicene Fathers 1:185-6. 

68 Bernard’s attitude is already noted elsewhere; and according to Kretschmar, “In 
many towns it was the friars of [the Cistercian and mendicant] orders who were the 
agents of the gospel preaching of the 1520s with which the reforming upheaval 
began” (Limouris, Iconsy 78). 

69 There was enough reason for the Reformers to do so. Garside outlines the increasing 
stress on the senses in the centuries before the Reformation: Altars became larger, 
more and more elaborately decorated with crosses and candles, vestments became 
more intricate, and the host came to be adored toward 1200 and, not long after, pa- 
raded through the streets at the Feast of Corpus Christi. See Zwingli, 175-76. 
Prayers before relics were also thought to be more effective than prayers alone (ibid., 
92). Geoffrey Wainwright resists the countervailing Gnostic tendency among mod¬ 
ern evangelicals to deprecate the material in worship. See “Senses of the Word” in 
For Our Salvation: Two Approaches to the Work of Christ (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1997), 3-96. 

70 According to Eire, “The central theme of the Enchiridion is the interiorization and 
spiritualization of religion, and the development of a more intimate relationship be¬ 
tween the individual soul and God” (War, 33). 

71 Eire sees Calvin and Zwingli largely in continuity with the Erasmian practice of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the material and the spiritual, but never went to Karlstadt’s ex¬ 
tremes. Ibid., 28-29. 

72 See ibid., 84 with respect to Zwingli’s thought here, and 201 (citing Calvin, Insti¬ 
tutes II.8.17 and 1.11.2) with respect to Calvin’s. At the same time, Eire admits (78, 
227) that for all their continuity, Zwingli and Calvin fall more clearly in this stream 
than in the stream of Karlstadt. 
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human psyche than in the images themselves7^ Nevertheless, the 
practical result was common: Images were powerfully able to 
distract worship away from the living God. 

Thus questions about the doctrine of the invocation of saints, 
the practical difference between latreia and dulia (especially for 
laypeople), and the prominence of images of saints and angels in 
liturgical settings all shape the issue of whether an image misdirects 
worship. So do epistemological issues equally important to the 
educational efficacy of images, such as cognitive psychology, 
semiotics and the nature of symbol, and the dialectic of divine 
immanence and transcendence. 

•Ecumenical Universality and EccUsial Particularity 

This, then, is the ecumenical rule that emerges from an analysis of 
the broad sweep of historical theology. It looks quite similar to the 
principles Lindbeck finds behind Nicene and Chalcedonian 
christological thinking in that it explains concerns shared through¬ 
out the Church. Through the centuries Christians seem to have 
been using something like it, even if subconsciously, to guide their 
own thinking on im^es. It represents common ground among the 
major Christian traditions, and provides a hermeneutical key to 
understanding the history of images in the Church and resolving 
issues concerning their present use. It incompletely but helpfully 
orders the many aspects of Christians’ practices and thoughts on 
images, even those which are invisible to the ones doing the prac¬ 
ticing and the thinking. 

Such a rule could find various uses in Church practice. Explicitly 
referring to the rule and the issues it raises might be a fruitful exer¬ 
cise for local churches trying to solve iconological issues as they 
arise. And when representatives of divergent traditions come 
together to understand each other and reconcile, the rule offers a 
good starting point for dialogue. It can train the discussion away 

73 See Calvin, Institutes 1.5.15: “For no sooner do we, from a survey of the world, ob¬ 
tain some slight knowledge of Deity, than we pass by the true God, and set up in his 
stead the dream and phantom of our own brain....” 
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from simply concentrating on conflicts and lead enquirers in an 
orderly way through issues that invariably arise, such as the nature 
of the transcendent reality “behind” an image, the status of the 
observers and the forces that lead them to perceive and 
misperceive, and so on. 

Yet it should be obvious that the framework our ecumenical rule 
provides is insufficient, for it is unable by itself to describe, let alone 
explain, the theology and behavior of particular Christian tradi¬ 
tions. It can help traditions clarify their own thinking and find 
common ground. Before long, however, the traditions would want 
to go beyond its affirmations, and in dialogue they would likely 
begin to talk past each other. 

Ecclesiology explains this insufficiency in terms of the catholic¬ 
ity and sinful divisions of the Church. Rule theory explains it in 
terms of a traditions tendency to locate the ecumenical rule of 
images in a particular place in its cultural-linguistic dialect. 
Lindbeck has recognized this tendency of all religious traditions to 
develop exclusive frameworks which are partially incommensura¬ 
ble as well as irrefutable on their own terms.^'^ To understand and 
clarify the conflicting and even exclusive stands particular Chris¬ 
tian traditions take on images requires that we develop furthertvAes 
which apply only in specific locations and traditions. We thus 
arrive at the need for beat rubs. Their character and their relation¬ 
ship to the ecumenical rule are the next concerns of this essay. 

Local Rubs: The Iconomies of Christian traditions 

Lindbeck never uses the term “local rules,” but speaks of “condi¬ 
tional rules”—rules that apply only under certain conditions. For 
instance, a condition that underlies Marian dogmas in Catholicism 
is an Augustinian doctrine of original sin. The Marian rules exist 
like undiscovered but necessary mathematical theorems that follow 
from the conclusions of Augustinian hamartiology. Lindbeck 
admits that such an analysis makes it quite difficult to identify the 

74 Lindbeck illustrates his point with a psychological experiment with abnormal play¬ 
ing cards in Nature of Doctrine, 10. 
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rules guiding Marian theology. They may even be uncodifiable. 
Lindbeck’s concentration on intrasystematic truth also allows him 
to stipulate that conditional rules, for example the affirmation of 
the Immaculate Conception, may even be temporary and revers¬ 
ible.^^ But “temporary” and “reversible” are not terms that ade¬ 
quately describe Marian dogmas argument that Mary really was 
immaculately conceived, whether or not the Church appreciates it. 
So we will describe the local rules of images in a different way than 
Lindbeck. 

What is local about a local rule? Broad Christian traditions fea¬ 
ture prominent streams within them. The Augustinian wing of 
pre-Reformation Catholicism and the ancient schools of Antioch 
and Alexandria are famous examples. These streams are sub¬ 
traditions: Their adherents share some commonality of worldview 
that characterizes the thinking of only a part of the broader tradi¬ 
tion. In rule-language, they are governed by rules which enjoy less 
than universal acceptance in the Church. 

A stream may live fruitfully within its broader tradition. Or it 
may separate institutionally from the rest of the broader tradition 
and continue Christian life autonomously, in which case the rules 
that led to the separation effectively become normative within it.^^ 
It may even come to regard its distinct rules as ecumenical rules, 
which effectively define true Christianity and exclude those who 
do not share them. For the purposes of this essay, rules that operate 
anywhere on this spectrum are local rules. 

A thorough review of the local rules on images is impossible. 
Nevertheless, to see how local rules work, we must explore some 
subtraditions to find a few examples of local rules which have been 
formative for their iconic practices. We will examine some rules 
behind the most pronounced and stable traditions, for these are the 
easiest and safest to identify. They include the Orthodox view of 

75 Ibid., 97. 

76 This is true regardless of whether other rules, like the primaq?^ of Scripture, theoreti¬ 
cally qualify them, as long as the local rules determine the group’s institutional char¬ 
acter and keep them from participating in the broader Church. 
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images as analogous to sacraments by virtue of the effects of the 
incarnation on the material world; the Orthodox and Catholic 
support for invoking the intercession of the saints; the Lutheran 
view of images as adiaphora because of the freedom that grace 
imparts to the Christian; and the Calvinist view of images as always 
hazardous in worship contexts because of the human propensity to 
misread them. 

Orthodox local rules: The Byzantine eschatology of deification 

Following the language and concerns of the Second Council of 
Nicea, the Eastern Orthodox tradition has usually resisted describ¬ 
ing icons outright as sacramental, because doing so would dissolve 
the distinction between the kind of divine presence which is in an 
icon and the kind of presence which is involved in the eucharist.^^ 
But Orthodox theologians have long seen icons as analogous to a 
sacrament,^® often using quasi-sacramental language to call the 
icon not a mere representation of events, but “Grace incarnate, a 
presence and an offering of life and holiness ... a life-giving pres¬ 
ence. A few theologians have explicitly embraced sacramental 
language.**’ 

Behind this strong affirmation of divine presence in im^^es lies 
the Orthodox concept of theosis, deification, which sees the incarna¬ 
tion and resurrection of Christ as reconciling transcendent deity and 

77 This was the concern behind Nicea IFs avoidance of sacramental language in de¬ 
scribing icons, according to Vasileios, Hymn of Entry, 85ff. 

78 The quasi-sacramental role of images was apparendy first elaborated along Chris¬ 
tian lines by Philostorgius, tentatively, in 400-450. See Kitzinger, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 8, 137. Kitzinger labels Orthodox doctrine the “analogical function of im¬ 
ages” (138). 

79 Ibid., 89-90. 

80 The line separating icons from the sacraments is crossed by theologians like Sergius 
Bulgakov and Emilio Castro. Bulgakov has stated that “[t] hanks to the blessing of 
the icon of Christ, there comes about a mysterious meeting of the believer with 
Christ.” Such a view, according to E. L. Mascall, “goes far beyond” the findings of 
Nicea II (Mascall, Theology and Images [London: A.R. Moybray, 1963], 43). Castro 
believes “sacramental” is the right word to use to describe icons, even if the Church 
has never declared them to be so (Limouris, Icons, 5). 
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the once-estranged material world. Creation owes its ability to be 
transfigured to the incarnation of the Logos. This realized eschatol¬ 
ogy has major consequences for divine images: Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians like to speak of the materials of an icon as being deified and 
sacralized by their role in conveying the image of Christ or by a 
member of his eschatological body, the Church. They cease to be 
mere representations and become transfigured creation from 
which issues divine energy.®' 

A related source of local Orthodox rules is Orthodoxy’s distinc¬ 
tive theological methodology. The Orthodox method puts cultur¬ 
ally distinct practices and concepts to use®^ to develop its central 
doctrines, and analogizes from Cappadocian trinitarianism and 
Chalcedonian christology and other triumphs of conciliar patristic 
theology to other theological issues.®^ Pelikan calls this method 

81 Giakalis speaks of “divine energy” in the icon, and Vasileios describes an “uncreated 
light that knows no evening, like the grace and gift of the Holy Spirit,... shed from 
within the icon itself, from the faces of the saints and transfigured creation” 
(Vasileios, Hymn of Entry, 85). 

82 The relationship between Hellenistic thinking and patristic or Orthodox theology 
can be overstated. Robert Wilken argues against the older tendency to reduce patris¬ 
tic theology to a branch of Hellenism in The Spirit of Early Christian Thought (Yale, 
2003). Nevertheless, both Eastern and Western theology owe some debts to schools 
such as Neoplatonism for the categories into which they translated the good news. 
Pseudo-Dionysius echoed Neoplatonism in seeing “the physical and intelligible 
worlds as superimposed hierarchies. The essences and orders which are above us ... 
are incorporeal and their hierarchy is of the intellect and transcends our world. Our 
human hierarchy, on the contrary, we see filled with the multiplicity of visible sym¬ 
bols, through which we are led up hierarchically and according to our capacity to the 
unified deification, to God and divine virtue. They, as is meet to them, comprehend 
as pure intellects. We, however, are led up, as far as possible, through visible images 
to contemplation of the divine’” (Kitzinger, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8, 137-38, 
emphasis mine, quoting DeEcclesiastica Hierarchia, 1.2 [PG 3, 373A-B]). Accord¬ 
ing to Kitzinger, Pseudo-Dionysius’ “concepts and terms were prompdy seized 
upon by clerics [like Hypatius of Ephesus, who quoted him and applied his thought 
to the question of images in the Church] anxious to provide a theoretical foundation 
for the increasingly conspicuous role accorded to images in the life of the Church. ” 

83 This is a common pattern in Orthodox systematic theologies: see, for instance, the 
moves Vladimir Lossky makes in Orthodox Theology: An Introduction (Crestwood, 
NY: SVS Press, 1989). Vasileios moves from the perichoresis of the trinitarian per¬ 
sons to the worshipper’s participation in the events of salvation portrayed in an icon 
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“argument from analogy within tradition.”®"^ These kinds of ratio¬ 
nal moves are paradigmatic for Orthodox theology in general and 
for Orthodox iconology in particular. 

Thus we might propose one local Orthodox rule of images: 
“The relationship between the human and divine natures of Christ 
expressed in Chalcedonian christological dogma is analogous to 
that between the material and divine in images of Christ.”®^ Fur¬ 
ther analogies would characterize rules describing the Orthodox 
attitude towards images of the saints (who have been deified), 
images of the Father alone (which, having no material analogy 
besides the incarnate Christ, are inappropriate), and the role of 
images in education versus worship (which owing to Orthodox 
quasi-sacramentalist attitudes would be much harder to differenti¬ 
ate than they would be for Catholics or Protestants). This argu¬ 
ment by analogy ultimately opens just about every aspect of Ortho¬ 
dox life to divine presence in creation. All of life becomes 
sacramental, and a supposedly apophatic theologian can exclaim 
confidently that icons are “the new pillar of fire that leads the new 
Israel to the Promised Land, [and] a new star leading to the King of 
peace.”*^ Orthodox theological method creates an entire Ortho¬ 
dox cosmos using the argument by analogy from tradition. 

Orthodoxy’s use of local cultural concepts needs further elabora¬ 
tion. It is particularly pronounced in its icon theology, where the 
New Testament’s explicit guidance is minimal (and what evidence 

{Hymn of Entry ^ 82-83). John of Damascus set the standard for the application of 
christological dogma to the question of images in On the Divine Images^ tr. David 
Anderson (Crestwood, NY; SVS Press, 1980), moving directly from the Old Testa¬ 
ment prohibitions on image-making to the effect of the incarnation on material rep¬ 
resentations of God, then to the relationship between the persons of the Trinity, 
then to the practice of image-making, all within the first substantive paragraph of 
his first apology {Apology I, paragraph 4, 15-16). 

84 Pelikan, Imago Dei, 61. 

85 My own bibliology argues for a similar analogy between the natures of Christ and 
the divine humanity of Holy Scripture, and draws in part on Orthodox iconology 
for support. See Telford Work, Living and Active: Scripture in the Economy of Salva¬ 
tion (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), chapter 1. 

86 Vasileios, Hymn of Entry, 87. 
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there is more clearly and directly supports aniconic theology). 
Early iconodules appealed to a “natural theology” that was in fact a 
widely held but particularly Hellenistic set of assumptions about 
the universe.®^ Hellenism was well suited to creating imagery for 
religions—it may even have provided Buddhism its iconic 
style®®—and Hellenic idealism continues to influence Eastern ico¬ 
nography, especially in the imagery it offers iconographers portray¬ 
ing the eschatological transformation of the saints.®^ Yet Ortho¬ 
doxy grounds these rules theologically —by appealing in particular 
to ByTantine styles power to convey Orthodox ecclesiology and 
eschatology.^ The common philosophical presuppositions of 
Byzantine icons and Orthodox faith and practice lend the 
semiotics of the former especially well to the nature of the latter.^^ 
Thus the rules of Byzantine style, rooted both in classical Greek 
style and in the distinctive patristic theological vision, govern 
Orthodox iconography so canonically that even minor stylistic 


87 Pelikan finds that “the principle of a correlation between the icon and the iconized 
evidently was not only a Christian teaching, but belonged to what must be labeled 
the ‘natural theology' of the fourth-century Greek fathers” {Imago Dei, 66). 

88 According to Bevan, Holy Images, Buddhism was aniconic for 500 years until Greek 
artists created a type to represent the Buddha (103). The similar catacomb images of 
Diaspora Jews indicate Hellenistic influence on Jewish culture too. 

89 Uspensky, Semiotics, 71. 

90 Kalokyris offers an excellent example of this analogy. He contrasts Western styles, 
which he sees seeking to appreciate God’s glory in the natural world, with Byzantine 
style, which depicts the eschatologically transformed and spiritual world which the 
Church takes on faith to be reality. See Kalokyris, Essence, 10. 

91 According to Yannaras, iconographic style evolved from the Greek roots of Roman 
art in the first centuries of the Christian era. Its usefulness derived from its ability to 
abstract individuality in order “to reduce the concrete object to a direct vision of its 
‘reason,’ inner principle or essence!!' and to relate such concrete objects “to their ra¬ 
tional unity which, for the Greek, is more real than the incidental impression they 
create.... Byzantine iconography is an organic continuation of the Greek vision and 
interpretation of the world through artistic representation.” At the same time, 
Yannaras emphasizes the way Orthodoxy transformed and transcended the style. 
See Yannaras, Freedom, 255-56. P. A. Florenskij independently offers a very similar 
analysis, calling the language of the Fathers “that of ancient Hellenism” and draw¬ 
ing on Platonic anamnesis as a central motif of Orthodox icon theology (Uspensky, 
Semiotics, 21). 
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variations cause uproars.^^ We need not put the relationship into 
rule language, since the canons that guide iconographers are 
already detailed sets of hermeneutical rules for practicing Ortho¬ 
dox theology. 

As the Christological and stylistic rules above indicate, some his¬ 
toric influences are so important to Orthodox theology that local 
rules will have to refer explicitly to them in order to describe 
Orthodox theology’s particularities. Even the “Orthodox” Icono¬ 
clasts used the analogy from Chalcedonian Christology to fight 
images.^^ Among Greek Orthodox Christians, the emphasis can be 
so important that a modern Greek theologian can describe Greek 
and Russian icon theologies, which are virtually indistinguishable 
from a Western perspective, as having “a radical distinction and 
contrast between two views of truth and knowledge, of existence 
and the world, of the incarnation of God and the salvation of man 
... two incompatible ontologies.”^"* 

92 Uspensky is one who calls the language of Russian iconography canonical (ibid., 7- 
8). This common view makes Orthodox iconologists particularly keen to denounce 
Western influences in iconography, and they find some that Westerners would 
never even notice. For instance, Yannaras, a Greek theologian, finds “impression¬ 
ism” creeping into Russian Orthodoxy: “One may observe... a peculiar and proba¬ 
bly typically Russian mentality in interpreting icons, as impressionistic as Russian 
iconography itself.... The Greek icon (or ‘Byzantine,’ as we say today) displays a 
strenuous resistance to any intellectual approach. This is probably why the particu¬ 
lar interest recently shown by Westerners in Orthodox iconography is confined al¬ 
most entirely to Russian icons, ignoring their Greek prototypes.” Yannaras finds the 
source of these un-Orthodox influences in the West; he speaks of “Russian theology 
in the European diaspora” and objects to, among others, the approach of Uspensky 
and Lossky in The Meaning of Icons (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1989). See 
Yannaras, Freedom, 252. Some Orthodox believers in the West are no kinder to 
icons which exhibit Western influences: Michel Quenot complains about the Re¬ 
naissance damage to Eastern iconography—even while featuring illustrations of 
icons from Monk Gregory Kroug, whose icons seem to be profoundly influenced by 
Western images in stained glass! See Quenot, The Icon: Window on the Kingdom 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1991), 162-63, and especially the illustrations on 64, 
129, 141, and 152. 

93 Canons 8-14 of the Iconoclastic Synod accuse images of practically every 
christological heresy known at the time. Ante~Nicene Fathers 10:545-46. 

94 Yannaras, Freedom, 253. The sharpness of the critique here reflects the closeness of 
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This reliance makes it diflficult to see how Orthodox local rules 
can operate outside of their own cultural context. One Orthodox 
observer in America characterizes Eastern thinking as visual and 
Western thinking as textual,and an Asian artist describes Asian 
readings of images as emphasizing the aural.^^ With such funda¬ 
mentally different semiotics, it is difficult to see Orthodox practice 
as having the universal normativity it often claims for itself. It may 
be influential beyond its borders, but it will never control the terms 
by which it is understood. 

However, Nicea II was just such an attempt to apply local terms 
to the entire Church. The cultural nature of Orthodox local rules 
helps explain why the theology of Nicea II was never well under¬ 
stood nor implemented in the West: It was essentially Eastern— 
local—in character,^^ and Western Christianity lay outside of the 
milieu the East took for granted. By the eighth century. East and 
West had come to understand the faith in different ways. They 

the two positions. 

95 Anthony Ugolnik, a professor of literature in Pennsylvania and a Ukrainian Ortho¬ 
dox priest, lives in both worlds. He describes the chasm that separates Orthodox and 
Protestant Christianity in cultural-linguistic terms (and without mentioning 
Lindbeck!). This linguistic analysis leads Ugolnik to see that “On one level, Eastern 
and Western Christians experience God’s presence in different ways.... The act of 
understanding [images] in the West has tended to be bound within the context of 
the book.” Augustine set this precedent in the way he was converted to Christianity: 
“When Augustine took up that book and opened it to Romans 13:13, he created a 
primary epistemological model, a blueprint for understanding. In the Western en¬ 
counter with the Word of God, Christians relate to a text.” Protestantism has largely 
followed this Augustinian model, and “imagines the Word as embodied within a 
text, a book, a bible. This is a cultural inheritance.” See Anthony Ugolnik, The Illu¬ 
minating Icon (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1989), 46-50. He contrasts this 
mindset with the Orthodox view of the Book “as if it were itself an image begetting 
images.” Whereas Protestants concentrate on the message itself, Ugolnik sees the 
Orthodox “embrace the... context within which this utterance is proclaimed.” Thus 
all the senses become involved and the liturgy becomes the ultimate context of the 
Word (51-2). 

96 See Masao Takenaka and Ron O’Grady, The Bible through Asian Eyes (Auckland, 
NZ: Pace Publishing, 1991), 7. 

97 Kalokyris believes Nicea II had Byzantine style in mind when it formulated its rul¬ 
ings on images, connecting the style with “the essence of Orthodoxy.” See 
Kalokyris, Essence, 95 n.9. 
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could no longer understand each other.^® Nicea Us canons were 
miles away from the rule of Gregory the Great which characterized 
later Catholic thinking,and were designed to fight practices and 
heresies like Iconoclasm and Monophysitism which had never 
been big problems in the West. Carolingians rejected the essen¬ 
tially Eastern analogy between Eastern imperial practice and their 
own veneration of images.Whatever the quality of Nicea Us 
theology in its own context, it was poor ecumenical language. It is 
not surprising that the councils doctrines failed to enjoy much de 
facto authority in the Church catholic,or that the effects were 
ambiguous where they did influence Western icon theology. 

Through rule theory we can draw a lesson from Nicea IIs mixed 
legacy: Rules only govern well those whom they describe. In order 
to work, rules must share the frameworks of those who would 
follow them. This is one way in which ecumenical rules are differ¬ 
ent in essence from local rules: A local rule cannot necessarily be 

98 Our cultural-linguistic treatment of the controversy reinforces this conclusion, 
which belongs to Alain Blancy, “Protestantism and the Seventh Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil” in Limouris, IconSi 35. 

99 Compare Durandus’s words: “[W]e worship not images, nor account them to be 
god, nor put any hope of salvation in them: for that were idolatry. Yet we adore 
[veneramur] them for the memory and remembrance of things long gone.... ‘The 
form is neither God nor man, which here thou dost behold; He very God and man, 
of whom thou by that form art told’” (Durandus, Rationale^ 53-54). Later he explic¬ 
itly quotes Gregory’s dictum (56). 

100 See Martin, History, 238, quoting the Caroline Books', “Pagan license is not a founda¬ 
tion for Christian practice. The Aposde does not say. Be ye imitators of the Em¬ 
peror, but Be ye imitators of me as I am of Christ.” 

101 Nicea II was a council that people in the West tended to regard as dejure law but ig¬ 
nore anyway—the Catholic equivalent of the Ninth and Tenth Amendments in the 
American Bill of Rights. Kretschmar says, “As to canon law, in the Crusades it was 
acknowledged that there were seven Ecumenical Councils of the ancient Church, 
but the seventh was the very one that played no part at all. Even at the Council for 
union with the Eastern Churches in Florence 1439-1445, the Roman Church in 
1442 imposed on the Copts only the recognition of six holy and universal Synods; 
no mention is made of sacred images” (Limouris, Icons, 77). Uspensky too recog¬ 
nizes that Nicea II did not settle the question of ims^es in the Church. 

102 Bevan believes one effect of Nicea II on the West was that Catholicism could neither 
properly accommodate nor free itself from the Greek doctrines, and the result was a 
compromised theology that led to the medieval abuses (Holy Images, 153-55). 
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turned into an ecumenical rule by force of law—even, Protestants 
insist, by the declaration of an ecumenical council. 

Catholic local rules: Support for the cult and intercession of 
saints 

Neither eighth-century iconoclasts nor the writer of the Caroline 
Books questioned the practice of the veneration or invocation of 
departed Christians. But as widespread as the practice has been, 
it is foreign to the thinking of a substantial portion of the historical 
Church. The New Testament shows no indication of such practices 
being sanctioned in the first century Church; in fact, at times it dis¬ 
courages them.’^"^ Thus the biblicistic Reformers found it easy to 
abandon them once Erasmus had drawn attention in his satires to 
medieval abuses.*”^ 

What they abandoned was an immensely popular practice 
which emerged as early as the beginning of the third century. 
The practice is normed by local rules, one of which we might 
describe as: “It is appropriate to invoke the names of departed 
brothers and sisters in Christ to intercede before God on ones 

103 Iconoclasts and iconodules alike supported the cults of saints, martyrs’ relics, and 
the Virgin Mary. Constantine V, however, denied “the concept of images as sacred 
objects, the concept of sainthood and the efficacy of the Saints’ intercession.” See 
Paul J. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephonis of Constantinople: Ecclesiastical Policy 
and Image Worship in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford: Clarendon, 1958), 49. 
Constantine’s attitudes cannot be taken as representative of the Iconoclasts. 

104 For instance, Peter and John demanded reverence not of themselves but of Jesus 
when “they” healed a cripple. See Acts 3:12-16; cf. Acts 4:12, 14:14-18. 

105 One can trace Erasmian and biblicistic influence in Zwingli’s attitude toward the 
invocation of saints. In Eire’s opinion, Erasmus’s “The Complaint of Jesus” concen¬ 
trated at “the fact that within the structure of popular piety it was invariably to the 
saints rather than to Christ that the people turned in their prayers. The one true me¬ 
diator had become lost in a welter of substitutes.” This poem had an enormous and 
lasting influence on Zwingli; he recalled its impact nine years after first reading it. It 
pointed him to looking in Scripture for instances of the intercession of the saints; he 
found none. This was one reason for Zwingli’s eventual rejection of Gregory’s dis¬ 
tinction between veneration and adoration. See Eire, War^ 93-95. 

106 Cecil M. Robeck argues that the idea of the intercession of the saints was first in¬ 
spired by Perpetua’s dream on the eve of her martyrdom. See his Prophecy in 
Carthage: Perpetudy Tertulliany and Cyprian (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 1992). 
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behalf.” The fact that rules like this at times guided the behavior of 
the entire Church does not make them ecumenical, for at other 
times entire Christian traditions and even the Christian tradition 
in general have rejected them. They fail Vincent of Lerins’s crite¬ 
rion of catholicity. The lesson for rule theory is that a rule must 
describe Christianity diachronically as well as synchronically— 
more poetically, “always, everywhere, and by all”—in order for it to 
be truly ecumenical. A rule which falls short on either of these 
counts must be considered local. 

The cult of saints also shows how rules which do not explicitly 
pertain to ims^es may be significant to iconic practice, even if they 
are not analogically related. A liturgical role for images of the saints 
depends on the validity of either the cult of saints or the interces¬ 
sion of saints. Traditions may appreciate these doctrines differently, 
with profoundly different results: For instance, the Eastern theo¬ 
logical emphasis on christology reduces the importance of the 
intercession of saints for its iconology. In the West, however, 
emphasis on the intercession of saints more commonly justified 
icons and was a more powerful force in multiplying images. This 
reason alone can explain much of the difference between Eastern 
and Western iconographic history. 

Rule theory explains how seemingly unrelated rules may in fact 
be related: The cult of saints and the intercession of saints are for¬ 
mally unrelated to the correspondence of ims^e and prototype, but 
once the practice of praying to and calling on the saints is rejected, 
correspondence theories of images become nearly irrelevant. The 
relationship may not be immediately obvious at all: One may for 
instance oppose the ubiquity of saints’ images in a church on the 
ecclesiological grounds that believers should concentrate more on 
their neighbors and less on a few departed exemplars. 

The course of the Reformation debate over the saints shows 
other ways that local rules are related. A rule encouraging invoca¬ 
tion of the saints exists in tension with the rules encouraging 

107 See Martin, History, 225-26. 
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invocation of Jesus as the sole mediator between God and human¬ 
ity. Thus invoking saints can undermine a believer s direct relation¬ 
ship with God.*°® This “crowding out” effect seems to have been 
widespread in Catholic Europe on the eve of the Reformation. It 
helps explain the immediate appeal of Protestantisms recovered 
appreciation for Christ as mediator, and its sudden enthusiasm for 
iconoclasm.^®^ Dialectical tension among rules (be they local or 
ecumenical) is a common feature of Christian theology, and when 
any pole of a dialectic collapses the entire structure can change 
seismically. 

Rules are often related circularly. Because medieval Catholicism 
was such a tightly constructed culture, a rule like the cult of the 
saints could not be cleanly removed from the cultural-linguistic 
system without radical consequences. Its entire ecclesiological 
structure both supported and ultimately depended upon the integ¬ 
rity of each of its components. Thus when the Reformers called 
into question established and integral practices like the use of 
images, the cult of the saints, and the meaning of the Mass, they 
challenged Catholicisms entire ecclesiology. An attack on an image 
was an attack on the Pope. The circularity of Catholicisms rule 
structure turned the Reformation critique of individual features of 
the Church into a critique of the Church itself Circularity can help 
a tradition withstand attacks up to a point; but after that point the 
system disintegrates. The rise of Protestantism in formerly Catho- 


108 Protestants should take note: On this score, relying on the prayers of the Theotokos 
and relying on those of one’s pastor or prayer group partners might both be detri¬ 
mental. Of course, the converse may be true: Relying solely on direct communica¬ 
tion with Jesus can ironically weaken the pneumatic bonds that link Christians into 
the Body of Christ. 

109 See Garside, Zwingli, 83-90, and Eire, War^ 12fF. By itself it does explain Protes¬ 

tantism’s enthusiasm for destroying images of Jesus. 

110 See Eire, War, 101. In reaction, Reformed Christianity’s prin¬ 

ciple more clearly allowed critiques of church practices from within the Church 
itself 
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lie lands oflfers a precedent that churches with deeply circular struc¬ 
tures should take seriously.*'^ 

In these ways—^verticality, dialectical tension, indirect relation, 
and circularity—and more, rule theory describes and systemati¬ 
cally relates ecumenical and local rules on a variety of matters to 
reveal the implicit and explicit theological hermeneutics that shape 
local Christian traditions. 

Lutheran heal rules: Images as Adiaphora 

Whereas Orthodoxy stressed the analogical relevance of Trinity, 
Christology and eschatology to the question of images, Martin 
Luthers doctrine of images was most fundamentally informed by 
his soteriology—specifically the consequences of salvation by grace 
for the freedom of a Christian. Luther was originally inclined 
toward a Reformed attitude toward images.’*^ But when incidents 
of iconoclasm in Wittenberg focused Luthers attention on the 
ramifications of that attitude, he rethought his position and for¬ 
mulated a more consistently Lutheran one. Lutheran iconology 
does not press Erasmian humanisms and Reformed Protestant¬ 
ism’s stark contrast between matter and spirit. Instead, it stresses 
that iconic practices hold no threat for Christians who have learned 


111 The Orthodox traditions certainly seem to qualify as circular. Bulgakov links relics, 
icons, and the cult of the saints, especially that of the Virgin Mary, and these are al¬ 
ready linked to Holy Tradition. See Sergius Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1988), 119. The semper reformandum principle is an 
even more circular ecclesiological rule. To critique it is to illegitimate Reformed 
Christianity itself Here it is easy to see the resemblances between the Reformed doc¬ 
trine of tradition and modern liberalism. See “Liberalism Transformed into a Tradi¬ 
tion,” in Alasdair MacIntyre, Whose Justice? Which Rationality? (Notre Dame, IN: 
Notre Dame, 1988), 326ff. 

Lindbeck sees all traditions as being ultimately circular, but some are larger cir¬ 
cles than others, and some are more able to expand or contract (dropping or adding 
rules and re-forging links) in order to preserve themselves in the face of challenges. 

112 Luther’s early works are critical of lavish church decorations, and called material ob¬ 
jects of worship “mere shadows and tokens of reality.” They “obscure the correct 
worship, with their glitter.” See Eire, War^ 67-68. 
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to rely on faith alone.' The creative work of God and the power of 
grace are sufficient to span the chasm between transcendent deity 
and fallen creation, allowing Christians to view images as long as 
they do so with indifference?^^ The Lutheran affirmation of sacra¬ 
mental relationships seems to relieve the tension between divine 
transcendence and divine immanence which made iconoclasm a 
feature of Reformed Protestantism.”^ Whereas Zwingli took issue 
even with mental images of God, Luther thought them a natural 
consequence of the fact that humanity had been created with body 
and soul. To sunder body and Word would be inappropriate to 
humanity’s created nature.”^ When accompanied by the preached 
Word of God, images can actually be helpful as sermon illustra¬ 
tions. For Luther, images are neither sacraments nor idols; they are 
simply images. As such, they present no threat to a true Christian. 

Luther’s rule of images actually seems not to be a rule at all. It is 
merely an affirmation of the ecumenical rule of images on the basis 
of the freedom of a Christian. Yet it is distinctively Lutheran in that 
iconic practice develops as a consequence, rather than an analogy, 
of his core doctrine of justification by grace through faith alone. A 
systematic analysis of Lutheran rules would reveal characteristically 

113 After his split with Karlstadt, Luther viewed externals with indifference, regarding 
I Christians as free to have them or not. He thought religious artworks were “neither 
here nor there, neither evil nor good.” Luther saw BCarlstadt’s prohibitions on im¬ 
ages as just as restrictive of the freedom of a Christian as were the rules of the Papacy, 
and even as a form of works-righteousness. Ibid., 68. 

114 Ibid., 36. Reformed theology later developed a superficially similar attitude, gaining 
confidence in the power of right religion to resist the distortions of divine images. 
Where the two ended up differing was that Reformed Christianity maintained its 
distrust in images and advocated that sovereigns remove their churches’ images, 
while Lutheranism put supreme confidence in the power of grace to keep Christians 
from falling into temptation even when surrounded by images. Garside, Zwingli, 
120 . 

115 “For Luther, the spirit and the flesh were never disjointed. In his devotions, he was 
‘aided by the sight of the crucifix, the sound of the anthems, and the partaking of the 
body of Christ upon the altar.’” Goethals, Golden Calf, 48, quoting Roland 
Bainton’s Christendom: A Short History of Christianity and Its Impact on Western 
Civilization 2:25. 

116 Kretschmar in Limouris, Icons, 82-83. 
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Lutheran hermeneutical moves linking ecumenical rules and spe¬ 
cifically Lutheran local rules, yet it would probably not reveal any 
local rules pertaining to images. The ecumenical rules place in the 
overall framework is what would be particularly Lutheran. 

Because this essay goes into litde depth in examining the 
Lutheran attitude on im^es, such a conclusion must be tentative. 
Nevertheless, it is a useful reminder that it is theoretically possible 
for a local tradition to have distinct iconic practices while lacking 
local rules specifically on images. 

Reformed Protestantism: The rule of failure 

Of the major Christian traditions. Reformed Protestantism devel¬ 
oped the most radical critique of the use of images in the Church. 
Its complicated history winds through the Devotio Moderna, 
revived Neoplatonism, Erasmian humanism, the peculiarities of 
church-state relations in Germany, Switzerland and France, and 
the personal narratives of Karlstadt, Zwingli, Jacques Lefevre 
d’Etaples, and Calvin. But its roots lie deep in the grammar of 
Christianity. They show that aniconic theology has been an ancient 
and persistent stream in Christianity^ whose essential conviction 
is that no image can truly communicate the transcendent essence 
of God. The Reformers looked at the churchly use of images from 
the perspective of their regained appreciation for Gods transcen¬ 
dence,' ^ and saw that the incarnation had not in fact divinized 
wood and paint and stone, that God was no more present 
iconically in the Church era than God was in the centuries before 
Christ. The continued chasm between God and creation turns an 
im^e—any image—from an aid in worship into a misleading 
caricature. 

While all iconic traditions have appealed to the overwhelmingly 

117 Eire, War^ 22-23. 

118 The role Neoplatonism played both in the patristic Church and in the Reformation 
is striking. Kalokyris’s characterization of Byzantine style as serving “the need to 
subordinate the material element to the spiritual, our lower nature to the higher” 
(Kalokyris, EssencCy 17), would sound foreign to few Protestant ears. 
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aniconic Scriptures and to an empirical study of the church prac¬ 
tices of their day, they have thought of this chasm in different ways. 
A strong stream running before, throughout, and after the icono¬ 
clastic era^^^ has opposed images because of their associations with 
pagan practices that showed no clear relationship with Christian¬ 
ity. The atmosphere in the earliest Christian centuries was so ant£^- 
onistic to images that Clement could not bring himself to believe 
that the ark had really been decorated with cherubim. 
Epiphanius, the first theologian to take up Christian images as a 
major issue, fought them because of their pagan parallels, on the 
grounds that the true God could not be treated as false gods 
were.*^^ Eusebius’ response to Constantia’s request for an image of 
Jesus followed Origen’s typically Alexandrian stress on the gulf sep¬ 
arating the true spiritual world and the less consequential material 


119 The view that iconoclasm was an imperial poliqr without public support is simplis¬ 
tic. Kitzinger shows that incidents of iconoclasm rose before the outbreak of official 
iconoclasm in Byzantium under Leo III. Scholars are increasingly inclined to con¬ 
sider iconoclasm an internal dtimdla. phenomenon rather than being something im¬ 
posed from without. “Instead of assuming a simple alteration of anti-iconic and pro- 
iconic periods,” he says {Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8, 85), “it is necessary to think 
more in terms of a continuing conflict, which finally erupted....” Orthodox clerics 
like Julian of Atramytion, who opposed sculpture for fear of breaking the Second 
Commandment, and Serenus, to whom Gregory wrote, are examples of orthodox, 
aniconic Christians with legitimate concerns. 

120 Bevan, Holy Images^ 87. Instead, Clement believed that “[t]he term Cherub must be 
a symbolical way of referring to the rational soul; there is no creature in heaven with 
a shape capable of being sensibly perceived such as a Cherub would be, literally 
understood.” 

121 Kitzinger, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8, 92-93. Also noteworthy is the nature of the 
reversal that took place between the third and seventh centuries when Christians 
took over p^an arguments for images—after image use had already become wide¬ 
spread—and adopted formerly anti-Jewish arguments for use against iconoclasts 
(Alexander, Nicephorus, 33). This twist supports the arguments for a stru^le be¬ 
tween “Semitic” and “Hellenistic” Christianity. Cf. Florovsky, Church Historyy 92, 
who portrays the struggle as between iconodules-as-“historic Christians” and icono- 
clasts-as-Origenist-Platonists relatively uninterested in the significance of history. 
In other words, Antioch—near the birthplace of Christian images—^versus 
Alexandria. 
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world. Iconoclasts (like the Carolingians who followed them) 
rejected the correspondence theory of images as an unwarranted 
pagan imperial import. Erasmus, and the Reformers who followed 
his thinking, appealed to dualistic Platonic categories on the one 
hand and to the supposedly pristine “inward” spiritual practices of 
the primitive Church on the other. With Zwingli, primitivism 
became outright biblicism, seeking to restore the ancient Jewish 
perspective on im^es that became a feature of the early Church. 
Karlstadt developed probably the most complete divorce between 
matter and spirit this side of gnosticism, attacking the ability of 
matter to depict transcendent spirit or convey spiritual benefits. 

Reformed thinking culminated in Calvin s more subtle psychol¬ 
ogy of images, which stresses the effects of sin on human percep¬ 
tions of divine images, and his doctrine that finitum non est capax 
infinitL His twofold argument holds that even if a physical image 
could mediate an encounter with God, the fallen human mind 
would not be up to the task.^^^ The problem with the bronze ser¬ 
pent was not in the figure, but in the minds of the Israelites who 
eventually turned to worshipping it.*^^ The metaphysical argu¬ 
ment amounts to a rejection of the realized eschatology of theosis in 
favor of a sharper distinction between this world and the next. The 
psychological argument is more interesting for our purposes, for 
Calvin used a local rule that may well have described sixteenth- 

122 Ibid., 85-87. Interestingly, it also involved allegorizing from Christology, a charac¬ 
teristic move in the later Church among both iconodules and iconoclasts (92). 

123 Eire, War, 28-33. Lefevre’s humanism, biblicism, primitivism, and christocentrism 
place him in this stream, and he was deeply influential for Farel and Calvin (168- 

71). 

124 Ibid., 77-78. 

125 Ibid., 56. 

126 Kretschmar in Limouris, Icons, 80. 

127 For Calvin’s psychology of images, see Eire, War, 197 and 217, and Institutes 1.11.9. 
Calvin’s locating the problem in the human mind made quasi-sacramental argu¬ 
ments largely irrelevant. Being classically trained, he was aware that pagans had dis¬ 
cussed the same correspondence theories among themselves before the rise of 
Christianity {Institutes 1.11.9). 
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century France and Switzerland to describe humanity in general. 
Like the Orthodox, Calvin mistook a local rule for an ecumenical 
one. The misapplication of this rule in different contexts (for 
instance, most everywhere outside Europe) has had at least two 
persistently problematic consequences for the Reformed tradition: 
a misunderstanding of the nature of sacramental presence and 
whole varieties of symbolism, and a Reformed evangelicalism 
which at times verges on the docetic. 

Though the various aniconic traditions have argued differently, 
their lines have all fundamentally separated the divine essence from 
mental images of the divine. The broad parallels in thinking across 
these traditions’ vastly different contexts suggest a local rule which 
spans the traditions: “No image can truly communicate the tran¬ 
scendent essence or work of God.” Many aniconic worldviews 
derive from this common Christian conviction, which comes to be 
expressed in different contexts in different philosophical and 
theological ways. 

Such a common rule naturally generates various results in differ¬ 
ent traditions because of its unique place it occupies in each lin¬ 
guistic context. Some Reformed traditions have regulated images 
heavily; others have resisted them; still others have destroyed them. 
Contexts have changed over time, too. In the absence of a threat 
from hegemonic medieval Catholicism, Calvinism has moderated 
from being outright iconoclastic to being tolerant of images as long 
as they are used neither as channels for prayer, nor as ornate and 
distracting church decorations, nor as limiting metaphors for 

128 One could find a biblical basis for some form of universal epistemological problem 
in passages like Rom 1:20-22, but it is unlikely that the problem would match the 
situation of Reformation-era Catholicism. Calvin lived in a society that could no 
longer distinguish between image and prototype, if it ever could. 

129 Dillistone describes a Protestantism where “[t]ime-symbols and verbal symbols 
have been recognized as necessary, but nature-symbols and human-symbols have 
been regarded as either irrelevant or dangerous” (Christianity and Symbolism, 286- 
87). Some of this may be warranted by the close connection in Scripture between 
God and Word compared to the connection between God and created order. Even 
so, Protestantism seems excessively shy of symbolic means of communication. 
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peoples conceptions of God. Modern Reformed concerns reflect a 
lingering Calvinistic influence which interprets, but no longer 
drives, both the broad aniconic local rule and the ecumenical rule. 

Conclusion 

These conclusions are preliminary, and they depend upon prior 
ecclesiological convictions that are in no way shared by the tradi¬ 
tions under analysis. Whether our ecumenical and local rules are 
adequate, and even which ones are ecumenical and local, are issues 
open to debate. But this exercise is as much a test of rule theory as 
an application of it, and at this point in our analysis, rule theory 
(when developed so that it can truly describe the rules that guide 
Christian churches) looks like a promising theological tool. It 
makes much sense out of a chaotic and often neglected aspect of 
Christian practice. It yields answers to some of the questions we 
originally asked: Is there a theology of images that describes more 
than one tradition? Traditions with mutually exclusive practices 
and theologies of images? Christianity in general? 

Rule theory has an impressive capacity to accommodate and 
honor both ecumenical and local theological practices. Where 
iconology is concerned, rule theory respects both contextuality and 
continuity in a remarkably facile way. It points a way for Christian 
communities to understand themselves and each other, to deepen 
and inform their uses of images, and to work together without nec¬ 
essarily giving up their distinctives—just as Lindbeck claims. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT THE SOLID ICONOSTASIS 
IN THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 

Robert M. Arida 


Introduction 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that to date there are no con¬ 
clusive studies on the development of the iconostasis in Russia. 
Indeed, this study does not claim to solve the problem. However, it 
does seek to offer questions, comments and some analysis on his¬ 
torical and theological data that might help further the discussion 
surrounding one of the most prominent features of Russian Ortho¬ 
dox liturgical art and architecture. 

For the student of Russian history and culture, the appearance of 
the developed iconostasis in Russia marks an important develop¬ 
ment in church art and architecture. Though this study does not 
compare the development of the relatively low Byzantine iconosta¬ 
sis with its Slavic counterpart,^ the first set of questions to be raised 
is why did such a prominent and at times overwhelming structure 
develop in Russia? Is it a cultural phenomenon brought about by 
the abundance of wood located in and around Moscow, Novgorod 
and Vladimir?^ Did the high wooden iconostasis compensate for 
the lack of plastered and masonry walls in Russian churches?^ Was 
it a “spontaneous” phenomenon?'* Can the solid iconostasis be 
traced to Athonite influences, including the Diataxis of Patriarch 

1 On the development of the Byzantine iconstasis see Thresholds of the Sacred, ed. 
Sharon E. J. Gerstcl (Washington, DC: 2006). 

2 See V. N. Lazarev, The Russian Icon from its Origins to the Sixteenth Century, ed. G.I. 
Vzodornov (Collegeville, MN, 1997). 

3 Consideration is given to this idea by George P. Majeska, “Ikonostas,” a paper deliv¬ 
ered at the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies Symposium on “The 
Chancel Barrier,” May 11, 2003. 

4 Leonide Ouspensky, “The Problem of the Iconostasis,” trans. A. E. Moorehuse, 
SYTCim (1964): 186. 
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Philotheos of Constantinople?^ Or was the development of the 
solid and multi-tiered iconostasis due to a combination of cultural 
and theological factors that led to an understanding of liturgical 
worship that parted from its Byzantine forerunner? 

For the historian, the development of the Russian iconostasis 
could point to the shift of political and religious responsibility from 
Constantinople to Moscow. As the iconostasis b^an its vertical 
ascent in fifteenth-century Russia, Byzantium was in the last phases of 
political decline. With the fell of Constantinople in 1453, Byzantium’s 
missionary responsibility to convert the world ended. Was the appear¬ 
ance of the multi-tiered Russian iconostasis a political/religious state¬ 
ment in which the community of saints gathered around the 
enthroned Savior refleaed the “first fixiits of [Christ’s] universal reign” 
and which were now to be increased by the Grand Princes and Tsars of 
Moscow?^ While these questions have been raised, the conclusions 
have not been altogether convincing. 

Attention has already been drawn to hesychasm and its associa¬ 
tion with the development of the Russian iconostasis.^ This study 
seeks to examine hesychasm from the perspective of an inner ten¬ 
sion that created a polarity between unceasing prayer and the 
reception of the sacraments. On the surface, hesychasm, as it 
spread from Byzantium to the Balkans and finally into Russia, has 
often been perceived as a monolithic movement. Yet, like all spiri¬ 
tual movements it was not without its variations. In conjunction 

5 Alexie Lidov, “The Iconostasis The Current State of Research, ” Ikonostas 
Proukhozdente-razvttte-stmvoltka / The Iconostasis Origins- Evolution- Symbolism^ 
ed A Lidov (Moscow, 2000) Lidov proposes that the Diataxis of Philotheos was a 
channel by which hesychasm influenced the structure of the iconostasis to the extent 
that It became a “wall of icons concealing the sacrament and at the same time giving 
It a new mystical image,” p 717 There is no mention of the solid iconostasis in the 
Diataxis Cf AI TPEIS LEITOUPGIAI / The Three Liturgies, ed P Trempelas, 
(Athens, 1935) 

6 Nathalie Labrecque-Pervouchme, Llconostase, Une Evolution Histonque en Russie 
(Montreal, 1982), 52 

7 See Maria Cheremeteff, “The Transformation of the Russian Sanctuary Barrier and 
the Role of Theophanes the Greek,” in The Millennium Christianity and Russia 
988-1988, ed Albert Leong, (New York, 1990), 107-40 
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with these differences, questions raised in this study will focus on the 
conflict within the hesychast movement that may have played a role 
in the emergence of the solid and vertically-developed iconostasis. 

What makes writing this study of the iconostasis particularly 
challenging is the difficulty in tracing its historical development 
due to the lack of both archeological and written sources. There are 
no treatises either of Byzantine or Russian vints^e detailing the 
development of the iconostasis. Archeological evidence has been 
helpful, but it has not eliminated conjectures regarding the height 
and transparency of early partitions separating altar area and nave. 
Consequently, discussion of this topic can lead to waves of frustra¬ 
tion. Yet, unless questions continue to be asked, and unless there is 
a willingness to search for and to interpret new sources or to re¬ 
examine familiar sources previously seen as unrelated to Russian 
religious art and architecture, the development of the iconostasis 
will remain an enigma leaving both the historian and liturgical 
theologian with a severe handicap for interpreting one of the most 
imposing features to impact Orthodox worship and, dare I say, 
local Orthodox culture and life. 

Architecture and Worship 

To set the historical context for the emergence of the Russian ico¬ 
nostasis a brief review of Christian architecture and worship will be 
helpful. 

The Christian edifice emerged out of its Jewish and pagan ante¬ 
cedents. The synagogue, particularly those influenced by Greek art 
together with the pagan basilica contributed to the creation and 
organization of space needed to properly accommodate the devel¬ 
opment of Christian worship.® In addition to Jewish and pagan 
influences, the house church and catacombs also contributed to 
the formation and use of liturgical space.^ 

Prior to the Constantinian era, architecture and liturgy had 
already been joined in an indissoluble bond. Space, movement 

8 See Robert Milburn, Early Christian Art and Architecture (Berkeley, CA, 1988), 9-56. 

9 Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London, 1970), 16fF. 
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(including processions), the chanting and exposition of scripture, 
hymnody, liturgical symbols and iconography had from the earliest 
times created a liturgical symphony or liturgical synthesis*® neces¬ 
sary to convey the message of the Gospel culminating with the 
celebration of the Lords supper. 

The earliest organization of Christian liturgical space can be 
traced back to the Roman house churches of the pagan empire. 
Given the extant archeological evidence, house churches were 
arranged in ways that accommodated the rites and functions of the 
local Christian community.** Delineated spaces for baptisms, 
catechetical instruction and the celebration of the Lord s Supper 
were the precursors to the division of space in what became the 
established Christian building made up of narthex, nave and sanc¬ 
tuary.*^ 

The practical and therefote intentional division of liturgical 
space leading to the separation of the nave and sanctuary played a 
significant role in how liturgy and architecture were understood. If 
one carefully approaches the relationship between space and wor¬ 
ship and if lex orandi est lex credendi, then architecture, including 
the chancel partition and its subsequent development into the 
solid iconostasis expresses a theology or theologies that are either 

10 The concept of liturgy as the synthesis of art was used by Father Pavel Florensky in 
“La Liturgie comme synthase des arts” in La Perspective inverse^ L Lconostase etautres 
ecrits sur Part (Lausanne, 1992), 54-62, Russian text in Sobranie SochineniU vol 1, 
41-56. Though Florensky writes his article in 1918, his insights into the relation¬ 
ship of worship and art should not be perceived as a modern contrivance or imposi¬ 
tion on the thought of the past. This particular work of Florensky should be received 
as an attempt to articulate the inherent dynamic between art and worship. 

11 See Bragio Pace, “Nuova ipotesi suU’origine deU’iconostasi” Byzantion 19 (1949): 
198-201. 

12 These three areas are what basically remain of the Christian building today. It 
should be stressed that by the sixth century the urban church complex consisted of 
more than one building including the church proper with attached sacristies and 
separate structures for baptisms. This complex of buildings also applies to the urban 
monasteries which, in addition to being centers of prayer and study were also centers 
for caring for the poor and infirm. See Vincenzo Ruggieri’s Byzantine Religious Ar¬ 
chitecture (582-867): Its History and Structural Elements^ Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta (Rome, 1991), esp 135-86. 
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consistent with or divergent from an orthodox understanding of 
prayer and sacramental life. This is not to imply that culture and 
politics had no influence in the process leading to the appearance of 
the solid iconostasis. Culture and politics, however, are compo¬ 
nents of a complex process that does not preclude the need to dis¬ 
cern the role theology holds in the development of the iconosta¬ 
sis.*^ Though the need to include theology in the discussion may 
seem obvious, it is often overlooked. Furthermore, archeology, cul¬ 
ture and politics joined to historical commentary are also linked to 
movements and symptoms that may be the result of theological 
and spiritual dispositions. 

History, Eschatology, and Maximus the Confessor 

Though this study does not intend to provide a detailed analysis of 
the historical and eschatological dimensions of Byzantine worship, 
it is necessary to discuss how the interplay of time and eternity are 
revealed in the organization of liturgical space. One of the earliest 
texts of the New Testament which shows the interrelationship of 
history and eschatology in a liturgical context comes from St Pauls 
first letter to the Corinthians (written ca 55). This letter, which 
contains some of the earliest references to a local celebration of the 
Lord s Supper, ends with the liturgical exclamation Marana Tha 
(“Come Lord,” 16:22). Linguistic analysis of this Aramaic term 
shows that within the context of the Lords Supper there is the 
strong sense that Christ s coming again is both an event to be antic¬ 
ipated as well as a present reality. This concept of inaugurated 
eschatology is also expressed in the Gospel of St Luke, where the 
disciples know the resurrected Lord in the (liturgical) breaking of 
bread (24:35). The Apocalypse of St John (22:20) also preserves 
the grammatical imperative of Marana Tha in its Greek form 
{Erchou Kyrie lesou^). 

13 See for example Nicholas P, Constas, “Symeon of Thessalonike and the Theology of 
the Icon Screen,” (note 1), 163-83. 

14 Related and diverging opinions on Marana Tha can be gleaned from Hans Conzel- 
mann, / Corinthians: A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians^ tr. James 
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The vision of history and eschatology in Christian worship pro¬ 
vides a useful lens through which to examine the development of 
the iconostasis in Russia. The Lord who is to come again and is 
already present in the breaking of the eucharistic bread is a funda¬ 
mental feature of Christian worship and the Christian kerygma. In 
the context of worship all things are being made new (cf Rev 
21; IflF)- Given this liturgical and biblical affirmation, the question 
as to whether or not the iconostasis in Russia might have obscured 
the relationship between history and eschatology needs to be 
raised. In other words, does the iconostasis as a solid partition 
enhance the understanding and experience of the interpenetration 
of time and eternity, or does it convey another liturgical vision 
which divides and even polarizes matter and spirit, man and God, 
mind and body, earth and heaven, male and female, prayer and 
sacraments? 

Saint Maximus the Confessor (580-662), in his Mystagogy}^ 
offers one of the most stimulating theological expositions on 
Christian worship and liturgical space. More than the other well- 
known liturgical commentators coming from Byzantium,*^ 
Maximus stresses to his audience the inseparable relationship of 
history and eschatology and how it is expressed in liturgical space. 

At this point the historian may rightly question the use of the 
Mystagogy of Maximus in a study of the Russian iconostasis, since 
there appears to be no evidence that the Mystagogywzs even known 
in fifteenth-century Russia. Two responses can be given to the 
astute historian. The first has already been made: i.e., Maximus 
speaks about liturgical space in relationship to history and escha¬ 
tology. Secondly, if we can trust the spirit oi the account of Russia’s 

W. Leitch (Philadelphia, 1981), 300-301. See also G. B. Caitd, The Revelation of St 
John the Divine (New York 1996), 288. 

15 The Mystagogy of St Maximus the Confessor t tr. George C. Berthold, The Classics of 
Western Spirituality (New York, 1985). 

16 See St Dionysius the Areopagite (5th c), Ecclesiastical Hierarchies; St Germanus of 
Constantinople (8th c). Ecclesiastical History 2Xi6. Mystical Contemplation; St Nicho¬ 
las Cabasilas (l4th c), On the Divine Liturgy, and St Symeon ofThessalonika (15th 
C), On the Divine Liturgy and On the Holy Temple. 
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conversion to Orthodox Christianity as described in the Primary 
Chronicle, it appears that more than any other conduit, Byzantine 
worship ultimately influenced the culture that would ensue from 
Vladimirs conversion.*^ Maximus is important because he articu¬ 
lates for the contemporary reader a vision of liturgical worship—a 
vision of the historical and eschatological—that was simply and 
eloquently expressed by those perceptive emissaries who most 
likely stood in the nave of the Great Church of Hagia Sophia 
during the celebration of the divine liturgy: “We knew not whether 
we were in heaven or on earth.”*^ 

For Maximus, liturgical space and choreography or liturgical 
movement show how time and eternity interpenetrate. Here the 
importance of open and delineated space cannot be overlooked, 
since it is the organization of space which enables liturgical move¬ 
ment to express the ascent of the material world into the world to 
come.*^ Space and its accompanying liturgy re-present dimen¬ 
sions of history and eschatology which, while being distinct, are 
one and inseparable. 

The Mystagogy describes the church building as an expression of 
diversity in unity and unity in diversity. As a Constantinopolitan, 
Maximus knew Justinian’s Great Church and the older churches 
that utilized space to reveal rather than conceal the age to come. 
One can sense Maximus turning to the Council of Chalcedon and 
its defense of the divine and human natures of Christ being united 
in one person yet “without confusion, without change, without 

17 See The Russian Primary Chronicle, Laurentian Text, trans and eds Samuel H. Cross 
and Olgerd P. Shervowltz-Wetzor (Cambridge, MA, 1953), 110-11. 

18 Ibid., Ill 

19 “Thus the holy Church [building]... is the figure and image of God inasmuch as 
through it he effects in his infinite power and wisdom an unconfiised unity from the 
various essences of beings, attaching them to himself as a creator at their highest 
point, and this operates according to the grace of faith for the faithful, joining them 
all to each other in one form according to a single grace and calling of faith, the ac¬ 
tive virtuous ones in a single identity of will the contemplative and Gnostic ones in 
an unbroken and undivided concord as well. It is a figure of both the spiritual and 
sensible world, with the sanctuary as symbol of the intelligible world and the nave as 
symbol of the world of sense.” {Mystagogy 24, 208) 
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division and without separation.” This basic definition of 
Chalcedon, together with the council’s incorporation of the Tome 
of Pope Leo, which maintained the uniqueness and inter¬ 
penetration iperichoresis) of each nature, is an important key to 
understanding the Mystagogy?^ It allowed St Maximus to speak 
about the uniqueness of altar and nave as well as their mutual 
interpenetration or exchanging of properties. Unity and diversity 
co-exist in the context of the renewed and transfigured cosmos. 
Maximus stresses this reality by stating that the church 

... while ... one house in its constmction.. .admits of a cer¬ 
tain diversity in the disposition of its plan by being divided 
into an area exclusively assigned to priests and ministers, 
which we call a sanctuary, and one accessible to all the faith¬ 
ful, which we call a nave. Still, it is one in its basic reality with¬ 
out being divided into its parts by reason of the differences 
between them, but rather by^* their relationship to the unity 
it frees these parts from the difference arising from their 
names. It shows to each other in mrn what each one is for it¬ 
self. Thus, the nave is the sanctuary in potency by being con¬ 
secrated by the relationship of the sacrament [i.e., mystago^a] 
toward its end, and in mrn the sanctuary is the nave in act by 
possessing the principle of its own sacrament, which remains 
one and the same in its two parts.^^ 

Quoting the anonymous elder to whom he is writing, Maximus 
refers to the church building as both imprint {typo^ and image 
{eikori) of God.^^ Thus, entering the church (ch 9), the reading of 
the Gospel, the kiss of peace and the dismissal of the catechumens 
with the closing of the doors separating the nave from the narthex 
(chs 13-15) are all joined to what Maximus refers to elsewhere as 
the “new mystery” {to kainon mysteriori) which is the celebration of 


20 Cf. Tamara Grdzelidze, “Liturgical Space in the Writings of Maximus the Confes¬ 
sor,” Snulia Patristica XXXVII (ed. Peeters, 2001): 499-504. 

21 See Berthold, 217 n.33. 

22 Mystagogy, ch 2. 

23 Mystagogj/y ch 1. See also Ir^n^e Henri Dalmais, “Myst^re liturgique et divinisation 
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the eucharist.^"* It is the celebration of the eucharist which actual¬ 
izes in time and space the economy of salvation. This historical 
actualization fulfilled in the “new mystery” constitutes for 
Maximus the re-ordering and deification of the cosmos. 

The transfiguration, and therefore the sacredness of all creation, 
culminates in the distribution and reception of the eucharist. In the 
context of this mystery the communicant becomes one with the 
divine without mixture or confusion. By extension the unity 
between God and humanity includes history and eschatology. 

The confession which is made by all the people at the end of 
the sacred celebration {mystike ieroupd) ‘One is holy and 
what follows, manifests the reassembling and union which 
being beyond reason and intelligence will come about in the • 
mysterious unity of the divine simplicity of those who were 
led by God to perfection by a mysterious wisdom... [After 
this confession] comes the communion of the mystery [i.e., 
the eucharist] which transforms by grace and participation 
those who will be jutted worthy of taking part to appear sim¬ 
ilar to the original.... The participants become God by grace. 
Nothing will remain empty of his presence.^^ 

The Templon 

The significance of the Mystagogy lies in its attempt to describe the 
relationship of architecture and liturgy in light of history and 
eschatology. It is this relationship that facilitates the contemplative 
and physical ascent of the faithful into the mystery of the Lord s 
Supper which, from earliest times, was ah historical and eschato¬ 
logical event. An integral feature of liturgical architecture which 
aids this ascent was the templon. This structure separating as well 
as joining sanctuary and nave, generated a liturgical dynamism 
which drew the attention of both clergy and laity to the altar table. 

The templon existed before the appearance of the solid 

24 Dalmais, ibid., 56, who is quoting from Quaest. Ad, Thai 42, 63-64. 

25 Mystagogyy ch 21, quoted by Dalmais, “Place de la Mystagogie de Saint Maxime le 
Confesseur dans la thdologie liturgique byzantine,” Studia Patristicay vol. V, n.3, 
(Texte und Untersuchungen 80) (Berlin, 1962), 287. 
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iconostasis and the long and complex reorganization of liturgical 
space. Along with the ambo prominendy displayed in the center of 
the nave, the templon helped to maintain the dynamism between 
history and eschatology. Thus, from the ambo, the word of God 
announced the incarnation as both fulfillment and turning point 
in history. Receiving this “good news” was a sine qua non for the 
liturgical participation in the banquet of the world to come. 

The templon with interspersed columns capped with an archi¬ 
trave is both frame and base for what became the solid iconostasis. 
It served as the frame for the lower Byzantine-type iconostasis, in 
which icons eventually fill the open spaces between columns, 
including the side entry ways. The templon also becomes the foun¬ 
dation for what develops into the multi-tiered Russian-type bar¬ 
rier. By examining the templon, we can begin to establish three 
stages in the development of Byzantine worship that will point to 
the emergence of the solid Russian iconostasis. 

The first stage begins with the templon itself Its origin can be 
traced to the waist high partition that helped to “set off” and pro¬ 
tect the emperor and his retinue from the surrounding crowds. 
Excellent examples of the imperial templon can be seen in the has 
reliefoa the base of the obelisk of Theodosius in the hippodrome in 
Istanbul.This protective structure was eventually incorporated 
into the partition that would occupy a prominent place in the 
churches of Constantinople, including Justinian s Hagia Sophia.^^ 

Two examples pre-dating Justinian’s Great Church are the churches 


26 See Maria CheremetefF, “The Transformation of the Russian Sanctuary Barrier and 
the Role ofTheophanes the Greek,” The Millennium: Christianity and Russia 9S&- 
75^55 (New York, 1990), 108. 

27 See Robert F. Taft, SJ, “The Decline of Communion in Byzantium and the Dis¬ 
tancing of the Congregation from the Liturgical Action: Cause, Effect, or Neither?” 
(see note 1) 27-50. Recalling an unpublished lecture by Cyril Mango, Taft stresses 
the practical purpose of the templon in Byzantine liturgical worship: “Rather than 
hiding the ritual, the templon merely controlled the audience in the ‘catholic 
churches*... So the chancel barrier originates from the concern for decorum and se¬ 
curity in late antiquity, when church congregations were sometimes little better 
than an unruly mob” (38). 
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of St John the Baptist, often referred to as Studios,^* and the church of 
the Mother of God in Chalkoprateia. The latter became renowned 
for keeping the zone or cincture of the Virgin. By the 9th century, 
all Marian liturgical celebrations either began or ended at the 
Chalkoprateia. Both churches date back to the 5th century but, 
without question. Studios is the older and better preserved.^^ From 
1907-09, the Russian Archaeological Institute did a survey of Stu¬ 
dios. The expedition is responsible for uncovering the marble pave¬ 
ment and the excavation of a cruciform crypt imder the altar. The 
crypt probably held the relics of the monastery. Thanks to the work 
of archaeologists and architects, the existing fragments of the sanc¬ 
tuary have provided us with the earliest sanctuary plan in Constan¬ 
tinople. This means that prior to the building of Justinian’s Hj^ia 
Sophia the 7t-shaped altar partition was in use in what became one 
of the great monastic centers of Eastern Christendom. 

At the dedication of Justinian’s greatest basilica, Hagia Sophia, 
Paul Silentarius (6th c) describes the chancel partition as a struc¬ 
ture of twelve interspersed columns joined by an architrave on top 
with connecting templons on the bottom. Silentarius is our pri¬ 
mary source for knowing what the arrangement of space and lit¬ 
urgy was like in Justinian’s Hagia Sophia. With his Ekphrasis, a 
poem of some 1,027 lines written in iambic hexameter^® we are 
aided in allowing our imaginations to enter the sacred space of 
Hagia Sophia: 

...there is a separate space for the bloodless sacrifice, not of 
ivory or portions of cut stones or appointed copper, but this 

28 Studios was a senator who had the church of St John built ca 463. By the 9 th century 
the Studite monastery, under the guidance of abbot St Theodore, became a major 
center of monastic and liturgical reform. Cf. Robert F. Taft, SJ, The Byzantine Rite: 
A Short History (Collegeville, 1992), 52-56. 

29 For an introduction to the architecture of these two churches, see Thomas F. 
Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople, Architecture and Liturgy (Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University Press, 1980), 11-41. 

30 See Ruth Macrides and Paul Magdalino, “The Architecture of Ekphrasis: Construc¬ 
tion and Contest of Paul the Silentiary’s Poem on Hagia Sophia,” Byzantine and 
Modem Greek Studies 12 (1988): 47-82. 
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space is entirely surrounded by quarried silver and in this 
space covered by silver are the initiates distinguished from the 
harmonious voices of the crowd. 

Naked silver is also cast upon the floor, and the pillars also 
are entirely of silver, twice six these pillars are ahlaze giving 
light to those afar.^^ 

In his Ecclesiastical History and Mystical Contemplation, 
St Germanus of Constantiniple (t733) speaks of railings {kagelld) 
which separated the altar area from nave.^^ No mention of height is 
given to these partitions, but the term railings points to a series of 
low (perhaps waist high) structures connecting interspersed col¬ 
umns at the bottom. This reference complements the description 
of Silentarius, the depiction on the hippodrome obelisk and the 
reconstructed partition of Studios. The prominence of Hagia 
Sophia influenced the arrangement of liturgical space in and out¬ 
side Constantinople, even though it cannot be assumed that the 
templon design of this basilica was universally adopted in the 
Byzantine Empire. 

Though Hagia Sophia and churches similar in scale and spatial 
arrangement possessed a three-sided jc-shaped partition extending 
from the apse with appropriate entry ways in the west, north and 
south sides, not all chancel partitions maintained this three-sided 
configuration.^^ But whether the partition was three-sided or a 
simple, one-sided horizontal structure, connecting opposite sides 
of the apse, transparency remained a consistent feature. Thus, by 
the middle Byzantine period (8-13 c) the first stage of 

31 Descriptio ecclesiae Sanctae Sophiae etAmbonis, lines 682-715 and 871-83. Cyril 
Mango, The Art ofthe Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 (Englewood ClifFs, NJ: 1972), 
80-96; Rowland Mainstone, Ha^a Sophia: Architecture, Structure and Liturgy of 
Justinian s Great Church (Thames and Hudson, 1988), 219; Mathews, op. cit., 169; 
George Majeska, *‘Notes on the Archeology of St Sophia at Constantinople: The 
Green Marble Bands on the Floor,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 32 (1978): 299-308. 
Still useful is Stephen G. Xydis, “The Chancel Barrier, Solea, and Ambo of Hagia 
Sophia,” TheArtBulletin2^^\ (1947): 1-24. 

32 See Greek text in Paul MeyendorlFs translation (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1984), 
62. Unfortunately, Prof Meyendorff translates kagella as barriers. 

33 For example the monolithic churches of Cappadocia. 
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development had reached a certain level of consistency. Despite the 
paucity of evidence, A.W. Epstein su^ests that the Constantin- 
opolitan templon of this period could be conceived as “a colonnade 
closed at the bottom by ornamental parapet slabs and supporting 
an epistyle decorated with a figural programme, which often 
included a central Deesis.”^^ 

Although Justinian’s H^ia Sophia did not provide the blueprint 
for subsequent ground plans of all Byzantine churches, S. G. Xydis 
does stress that the influence of the Great Church should not be 
minimized. Those areas of the empire that remained faithful to the 
Council of Chalcedon, and by extension to Justinian, had churches 
that followed the basic plan of Hagia Sophia including its altar par¬ 
tition. This can be seen in the churches of Asia Minor, the Crimea 
and Bulgaria. 

The second stage leading to the solid iconostasis is characterized 
by the liturgical activity within the altar area. The dating of this 
stage is difficult to determine since there seems to be some overlap¬ 
ping with the middle-Byzantine period. During this period there 
are significant developments in the use of liturgical space. With the 
renaissance of iconography beginning in the ninth century and the 
ever-increasing influence of the monks of Studios in Constantino¬ 
ple and St Sabbas in Palestine, liturgical worship and piety begin a 
new phase. At this time, the apse becomes the place where the con¬ 
centration of liturgical movement and appointments is found. The 
sacristy or skeuophylakion, having had its own separate space, 
begins to disappear. The table of oblation, where the bread and 
wine to be consecrated at the liturgy are prepared, is now found in 
the apse. With the concentration of liturgical activity becoming 
increasingly confined to the altar or sanctuary area, the royal doors, 
which opened into the nave, eventually become located in the 

34 “The Middle Byzantine Sanctuary Barrier; Templon or Iconostasist,'' Journal of the 
British Archaeological Associationy vol. CXXXIV (London, 1981): 15-16. See also 
p. 6 with descriptions of partitions by Theophanes Continuatus and Michael 
Attaliates. 

35 See Xydis, op. cit., 18. 
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central opening of the chancel partition. At this time, the episcopal 
throne and synthronon disappear from the back of the apse and the 
ambo disappears from the center of the nave.^^ 

These changes, along with the immediate aftermath of post- 
iconoclastic Byzantium, should not be associated with the solid 
iconostasis. The victory of the icon is to be discounted as a primary 
contributing factor since transparent partitions separating altar 
from nave continued to be an important feature of liturgical archi¬ 
tecture after the ninth century. The same caution must be applied 
when trying to connect the practice of infrequent reception of the 
eucharist with the solid barrier. Even if one were to factor in 
Thomas Mathews’ observation that by the time of the Council in 
Trullo (692) infrequent communion was the rule,^^ the chancel 
partition, as an established structure, nevertheless remained trans¬ 
parent. However, the work of S. Gerstel shows that by the 11th cen¬ 
tury the curtain begins to make its way as a fixture of the chancel 
partition. The purpose of the curtain was to separate and obscure 
what was being done by the clergy during certain parts of the lit¬ 
urgy from the eyes of the faithful. A letter of a certain Niketas, an 
official of Hagia Sophia, to Niketas Stethatos, abbot of Studios, 
discusses the use of the curtain presumably in and around 
Constantinople: 

In other places 1 have seen with my own eyes even a curtain 
hung around the holy bema at the time of the mysteries. It is 
spread and conceals, so that not even the priests themselves 
are seen by those outside. This is what the Lord Eustathios 
(1019-1025), most blessed among the patriarchs, did.^* 

How pervasive was the use of the curtain in Byzantine churches 

36 See Robert F. Taft, SJ, The Byzantine Rite (Q)llegeville, MN, 1992), for a well out¬ 
lined history of these liturgical changes. 

37 The Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy, 173. 

38 Niketas Stethatos, Opuscules et lettres, ed. Jean Darrouzes (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1961), 232-34, quoted by Sharon Gerstel, Beholdingthe SacredMysteria: Programs 
of the Byzantine Sanctuary (Seattle and London, 1999), 8. Unlike scholars such as 
A.W. Epstein, op. cit., who date the solid iconostasis after the 12th century, Gerstel 
su^ests that the solid altar partition b^ns to appear in Byzantium at this time. 
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is hard to determine. Nor can it be determined if the use of the cur¬ 
tain remained a permanent feature of worship in a particular 
church structure. Nevertheless, changes to the altar partition were 
beginning to appear. 

While the templon during this second stage continued to be 
transparent, a new feature of the chancel partition begins to make 
its appearance. In the twelfth-century Pantocrator Monastery in 
Constantinople, a range of im^es was fixed to the top of the archi¬ 
trave.^^ How widespread this development was is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Was it common in churches of major metropolitan centers? 
Did it find its way to the churches of the provinces? 

During this second stage, iconography corresponding to the 
evolving festal cycle of the Orthodox Church also begins to appear. 
Based on Epsteins’s research the Pantocrator templon displayed 
scenes from the life of Christ, including Palm Sunday, the Crucifix¬ 
ion, Resurrection, Ascension and Pentecost.'*® The earliest men¬ 
tion of a (possible) festal icon being made available for veneration 
in liturgical celebration comes from the typikon of the Monastery 
of Keharitomenis in Constantinople founded by Irene, wife of 
Alexis Comnenus (fl 118).^* There is also the menologion of Basil 
II (tl025), which contains the codification of the liturgical calen¬ 
dar including the festal icons and their respective celebrations."*^ In 
addition to scenes from the life of Christ, there were other chancel 
partitions of this second stage of development that displayed the 
deesis icons. From the diataxh of the Monastery of Christ the All 

39 The Pantocrator Monastery was founded by Empress Irene (1118-24) and com¬ 
pleted by her husband, John II, after her death. See Epstein, 2-10. 

40 Epstein believes that these and other icons from the Pantocrator now make up the 
“uppermost enamel plaques of the Pala d’Oro of San Marco in Venice,” op. cit., 5. 

41 It should be stressed that other than reference being made to the icon of the Mother 
of God which was accessible for veneration during the feast of Dormition there is no 
mention of venerating icons corresponding to the other feasts. However, since the 
Dormition is the first and most detailed of the feasts listed in the Typikon, one can 
surmise that it is the model for the others. Cf John Thomas and Angela Hero, eds, 
Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving 
Founders * Typika and Testaments, 5 vols (Washington, DC, 2000), vol 2,696-97. 

42 See Nathalie Labrecque-Pervouchine, 39. 
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Merciful {Paniktirmos, ca 1078), it is known that the “templon has 
in the middle of the Deesis and (on either side?) the narrative of the 
honorable and holy Forerunner.”'^^ At the Russian monastery of St 
Panteleimon on Mt Athos an inventory list dating ca 1142 refers to 
ninety icons,^ including a deesis and twelve festal icons. By the fif¬ 
teenth century, the deesis and the festal icons will become fixed 
tiers of the solid iconostasis in Russia. 

The fifteenth century marks the beginning of the third stage of 
development for the iconostasis. This is the stage in which the most 
dramatic changes leading to the solid and vertically developed ico¬ 
nostasis in Russia occur. This is also the most difficult st^e to 
oudine. 

Coinciding with the metamorphosis of the transparent chancel 
barrier into a multi-tiered solid structure is the hesychast contro¬ 
versy of the fourteenth century in Constantinople. The remaining 
sections of this study will suggest that the development of the Rus¬ 
sian iconostasis might be linked to the dash that occurs within 
hesychasm, i.e., the sectarian dualists who upheld unceasing prayer 
while rejecting or minimizing the sacraments and those who sought 
to maintain a balance between prayer and sacramental participation. 

Hesychasm and Sectarian Dtudism 

By the time of the Palamite controversy in fourteenth-century 
Constantinople, hesychasts—those practicing silent prayer or 
prayer of the heart—^were being accused by their opponents, spe¬ 
cifically Barlaam of Calabria, of practicing a form of Messal- 
ianism.^^ Generally speaking the Messalians stressed continuous 
prayer over participation in the Church’s sacramental life. Though 
Palamas had contacts with Messalian monks, he strongly stressed 

43 Epstein, 6. 

44 Labrecque-Pervouchine, 39. 

45 The best study on St Gregory Palamas and the hesychast controversies is Fr John 
MeyendorfFs Introduction d Vitude de Gregoire Palamas (Paris, 1959). For a history 
of the Jesus Prayer, see Irenee Hausherr, The Name of Jesus, tr. Charles Cummings 
(Cistercian Publications, 1978). 
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the importance of sacraments to his flock in Thessalonika."*^ In 
addition to his sermons, the Tomos Hagioriticus —a kind of 
hesychast manifesto also composed by Palamas in defense of the 
monks on Mt Athos—distanced itself from Messalianism by con¬ 
demning it.^^ 

Here it is possible to surest that consideration be given to the 
idea that movements within (and without) mainstream hesychasm 
may have helped to create the spiritual and therefore theological 
climate for the development of the solid multi-tiered iconostasis. 
The roots of some of these movements extend as far back as the 
fourth century and the emergence of the monastic movement. 
Usually, when these movements are categorized they fall under the 
heading of dualism. But, as Father John Meyendorfif has rightly 
stressed, there is a “v^ueness” that accompanies the term.'^® 
Often dualism has been associated with the incompatibility of 
matter and spirit. While this was the case in some movements, 
including Messalianism, there is also a broader us^e which helps 
to serve our purposes. While dualistic movements varied in prac¬ 
tice and manifestation, they shared a common trait: the emphasis 
on continuous prayer over sacramental life. This certainly was the 
case with Messalianism (cf the next section), and hence its associa¬ 
tion with hesychasm by those who perceived the prayer of the heart 
as dualistic and sectarian. Characterized by ascetical effort and 
unceasing prayer, sectarian dualism sought to supplant liturgical 
worship and sacramental life. By the time of Palamas, dualism had 
developed into a movement that stressed the polarization of prayer 
and sacraments more than that of matter and spirit. Given this 
emphasis, sectarian dualism may provide an important theological 
perspective from which to see how the iconostasis in its completed 

46 See e.g., Homilies 8,15,20 trans by Veniamin, The Homilies of St Gregory Palamas^ 
vol 1 (St Tikhon’s Press, 2002). Also homily 56, ed Oikonomos (Athens, 1863), 
trans Jerome Cher, Gr^goire Palamas: Homilies (Paris, 1987). A separate study is 
needed to compare and contrast Palamas’ teachings on unceasing prayer and sacra¬ 
mental life vis d vis his monastic and parochial audiences. 

47 Patrolo^a GraecOy Sources Comptetes, vol CL, col 1229Aif. 

48 “St Basil, Messalianism and Byzantine Christianity,” SVTCllA (1980): 227. 
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form obscured not only the relationship between prayer and sacra¬ 
ments but also the relationship of history and eschatology. All this, 
of course, is contingent on whether it can be shown that sectarian 
dualism existed in fifteenth-century Russia. 

It was Dmitri Obolensky who has shown that Messalianism or 
sectarian dualism spread form Byzantium to the Balkans.^^ Did it 
also spread to Russia? Unfortunately there are not many written 
sources to guide us. But Obolensky does offer some “scattered 
hints” which may support the idea that “individual Bogomils,” the 
Balkan counterpart to Byzantine Messalians, “may have prosely¬ 
tized in Russia between the eleventh and the fifteenth centuries.”^® 
Even if sectarian proselytizing was unorganized and intermittent, 
four hundred years seem to be enough time to create local move¬ 
ments that could generate enough energy to form a liturgical and 
social ethos that would clash with the balanced spirituality of 
Palamite hesychasm. 

The dualism coming into the Balkans and Russia sought to 
reform both culture and Orthodox Christianity. During the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the Strigolniki and Judaizers made 
inroads into northwestern Russia. The Strigolniki stressed moral 
purity and ascetic rigorism. They refused to recognize the estab¬ 
lished church hierarchy and rejected the sacraments.^* How wide¬ 
spread the Strigolniki movement was cannot be accurately ascer¬ 
tained. But that it had become a movement of considerable 
influence is known by its penetration into Moscow and its subse¬ 
quent condemnation by the Russian Council of 1490. In addition 
to the Strigolniki, Judaizers were also numbered among the 
Novgorodian heretics. In a letter dated 25 February 1489 to 
loasaph. Archbishop of Rostov and Yaroslavl, Gennadii, Arch¬ 
bishop of Novgorod, identifies the Judaizers with the Messalians. 

49 The Bogomils: A Study in Balkan Neo^Manichaeism (Cambridge, 1948; reprinted by 
AMS, 1978). Also his Byzantine Commonwealth (New York/Washington, 1971), 
121 . 

50 The Bogomiby XJl. 

51 Speransky, Istoriia drevnei russkoi literatury, 3rd ed (Moscow, 1921), vol. II, 51 -53. 
Obolensky, The Bogomib, 279. 
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Joseph of Volokolamsk (tl515) also listed the Judaizers as 
Messalians.^^ 

Moving south to Moscow from Novgorod, sectarian dualism 
had a local social appeal. According to Obolensky, dualism infused 
Slavic society with a renewed thirst for “personal righteousness, a 
desire for social justice, and pity for innocent suffering.”^^ Given 
the social appeal of these sects coupled with their rejection of the 
sacraments, is it possible that they could have had an impact on 
Orthodox worship including the use of liturgical space? 

Strictly speaking, these sectarian dualist movements cannot be 
directly traced to hesychasm. However one should not be too hasty 
in assuming that there is an unbridgeable chasm between Russian 
dualism and those who practiced hesychia. The fact that St Gregory 
Palamas had to defend the hesychasts from being accused of 
Messalianism might also suggest there was some truth to the accu¬ 
sations. Given the theological refinement of Palamas and his artic¬ 
ulation of the distinction between the divine essence and energies, 
it is not unlikely that some of those practicing hesychasm were 
unable to keep abreast of his teachings and polemics. Conse- 
quendy, the historian and theologian can venture to assume that 
the official hesychasm of the Orthodox Church as it was defended 
by Palamas may not have been universally accepted by the 
hesychasts themselves. This would also imply that, as with any spir¬ 
itual or theological movement, the spread of hesychasm also 
included its aberrations, particularly those disregarding the place of 
sacraments in Christian life. A re-examination of Palamas’ writings 
may show that a battle with two fronts was being waged as to the 
practice of hesychasm. On one front, Palamas sought to demon¬ 
strate that the opponents of hesychasm were not only arguing 
against an established practice of Orthodox spirituality but were 
also opposing Orthodoxy itself. On the other front, Palamas 
sought to articulate, especially in his sermons, the importance of 
sacramental life and to correct the extremes of sectarian dualism. 

52 Obolensky, ibid., 280. 

53 The Byzantine Commonwealth, 121. 
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Hesychasm and the Russian Iconostasis 

In order to appreciate hesychasm as a spiritual movement that 
played a role in the formation of culture—both Byzantine and 
Slavic—it must first be liberated from the confines of the monastic 
cloister. Indeed, hesychasm was a movement that originated 
among the monks. But by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it 
had become associated with and even considered as a driving force 
behind the Palaeologan renaissance. This burst of spiritual and 
artistic creativity breached the walls of the monastery and extended 
itself into the Balkans and Russia. 

Seen from this broader perspective, hesychasm permeated 
Byzantine and Slavic culture to the extent that it helped to create 
the basis for what can be termed Orthodox Christian humanism. 
Unlike the humanism of the West, the Christian humanism of the 
East focused on the transfiguration or deification of the person 
made possible by participation in the uncreated light of God. The 
transfiguration of Christ before his disciples described in the syn¬ 
optic Gospels became, for the hesychasts, the biblical affirmation 
par excellence of human participation in the life of God.^^ 

With and apart from its dualistic tendencies, hesychasm in 
fourteenth-century Russia was to become a driving force behind a 
developing spirituality. This meant that, as in Byzantium, 
hesychasm in Russia was becoming a cultural phenomenon with 
spiritual/theological, artistic, and political dimensions. This is 
clearly seen in the aftermath of the Palamite controversy. From 
1350 to the beginning of the fifteenth century, six of the seven 
patriarchs of Constantinople were hesychasts.^^ Though the politi¬ 
cal waning of the Byzantine Empire was already in full swing, the 
patriarchs of Constantinople still wielded, on behalf of the emperor, 
political influence that helped to hold the commonwealth together. 

54 See Mark 9:2 and parallels. 

55 Callistos I (1350-1354/1355-1363); Philotheos Kokkinos (1354-1355/1368- 
1376); Macarios, a non-hesychast (1376-1379/1390-1391); Neilos (1379-1388); 
Antonios (1389-1390/1391-1397); Callistos Xanthopoulos (1397); Matthew I 
(1397-1410). 
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Orthodox Christianity, including hesychasm, was a political adhe¬ 
sive that helped to maintain Byzantine hegemony over Russia in 
the fourteenth century. This also helped hesychasm make its way 
into Russia. 

The relationship between Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos of 
Constantinople—a friend, disciple, and biographer of Palamas— 
and Cyprian of Kiev and Moscow personify the political and eccle¬ 
siastical bonds forged between Byzantium and Russia. By the time 
Cyprian became Metropolitan of Kiev and Moscow (1390-1406), 
maintaining unity with Constantinople was a primary concern 
given the political and ecclesiastical climate that had previously 
threatened to draw Kiev and Moscow into the sphere of Lithuania. 
Given this tension between Constantinople, Lithuania and the 
Metropolitanate of Kiev and Moscow, political and ecclesiastical 
stability was the concern of the day. 

As a sign of his political and ecclesiastical fidelity to Constanti¬ 
nople, Metropolitan Cyprian sought to introduce Russia to the 
expanded Synodikon of Orthodoxy. Read on the first Sunday of 
Great Lent, it affirms the teachings of Orthodoxy while listing and 
anathematizing its opponents. Originally the Synodikon marked 
the final defeat of iconoclasm in Constantinople in 843. 

Coinciding with the first Sunday of Great Lent, the celebration 
of Orthodoxy’s triumph over the iconoclasts was both a political 
and ecclesiastical event. By seeking to use the expanded Synodikon 
of Constantinople, Cyprian’s fidelity to New Rome sought not 
only to maintain the political bond between Byzantium and 
Russia, but to also ensure theological continuity with the mother 
Church. This unity and continuity of faith included the accep¬ 
tance and defense of hesychasm, since the expanded version of the 
Synodikon upheld the teachings of Palamas and condemned his 
opponents. Hence, rather than being an exercise associated with 
the mental and bodily techniques practiced in the monastic cell, 
hesychasm, as it was taught and defended by Palamas, was a funda¬ 
mental component of Orthodoxy to be embraced, at least theoreti¬ 
cally, by all the faithful. 
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For Cyprian, the Synodikon was a standard of theological and 
political solidarity with By 2 antium. Writing to the clergy of Pskov 
in 1395, Cyprian states with some irritation the need to adhere to 
the Orthodoxy of Constantinople: “I sent you the correct text of 
the Synodikon of Constantinople, which we also follow here [in 
Moscow] in commemorating [the Orthodox] and cursing the her¬ 
etics! You should also conform yourself to it.”^^ Was Cyprians 
letter due to a political or theological breaking of ranks on the part 
of the Pskov clergy? In any case, we are given the impression that 
Russian conformity to Byzantine Orthodoxy was not universally 
established. This in turn would make possible the existence and 
development of a type of hesychasm that deviated from Palamas 
and orthodoxy in general. 

Since the Synodikon was perceived by Cyprian as a means to 
secure a stronger theological and political bond between Constan¬ 
tinople and Moscow/Kiev, is it possible that he was using the 
updated Synodikon to address the problem of sectarian dualists? 
The question is raised for two reasons. First, given the various strata 
and recensions of the Synodikon added over the course of three 
dynasties,^^ sectarian dualism appears as a recurring heresy. What 
had been condemned at the Council of Ephesus in 431 continued 
to exist and spread. And second, as the Synodikon maintains, 
dualists—in particular Messalians and Bogomils—^are associated 
with the detractors of hesychasm and Gregory Palamas. Among the 
six anathemas hurled at the opponents of hesychasm, the 
Messalians are among the company of Barlaam and Akindynos 
who maintain that the divine essence is visible.^® This accusation 
lends itself to the idea that because the divine essence is visible, it 
too is able to be apprehended intellectually and physically. 
Because the divine essence was considered by the detractors of 

56 Russkaia Istoricheskaia Bibliotekay VI (St Petersburg, 1880), col 241, trans John 
MeyendorfF, Byzantium and the Rise of Russia (Cambridge, 1981), 260, n.l 19. 

57 Macedonian (867-1056); Comnenan (1081-1185) and Palaeologan (1259-1453). 

58 Le Synodikon de L 'Orthodoxies critical ed. Jean Gouillard, in Travaux et memoires 
(Paris, 1967), lines 579-80, p. 81. 

59 Gouillard, 240, n.lO. 
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hesychasm to be knowable, and since it was their goal to apprehend 
the essence of God, one is given the impression that by the four¬ 
teenth century the core of dualism no longer adhered to the strict 
ontological polarity of matter and spirit, created and uncreated.^® 
Is the Synodikon, in its defense of hesychasm and Palamas, referring 
to some other polarity? 

According to the manuscript tradition of the Synodikon, some¬ 
time between the tenth and eleventh centuries, sectarian dualists 
are implicitly tied to a clandestine movement. Converts, including 
clergy, from Orthodoxy to sectarian dualism were more or less able 
to remain undercover, since they feigned membership in the offi¬ 
cial Church. According to the Synodikon, this meant that these 
converts continued to participate “in a hypocritical way” in the 
Church’s sacramental life. Thus, they would not accept the eucha- 
rist as the “precious body and blood of the Savior” but as “mere 
bread and wine.”^^ 

Given the tenacity of sectarian dualism to survive and spread, 
can we detect in Cyprian’s desire to have the Russian Church follow 
the updated Synodikon of Constantinople a need to confront dual¬ 
ism on his own turf? As a clandestine movement with no visible 
parallel institution, sectarian dualism would ironically find its 
breeding ground in the Orthodox Church. By the end of the four¬ 
teenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, can we find in 
Russia a type of sectarian dualism that was in a new stage of devel¬ 
opment where the core belief stressed the polarity between prayer 
and the sacraments? 

All this brings us to two iconographers. Saints Theophan the 
Greek and Andrew Rublev. Their iconography has often been asso¬ 
ciated with the early stages of the Russian iconostasis. But before 
their work can be placed within the conflict between balanced and 

60 The polarization of matter and spirit/created and uncreated have Gnostic anteced¬ 
ents to which Messalianism was attached. See, Steven Runciman, The Medieval 
Manichee: A Study of the Christian Dualist Heresy (New York, 1961), 5-25. 

61 Line 367fF, p. 69. See also Codex Bucaristiensis slav. 307, fol 15v-16, which issues 
anathemas against the fourteenth-century Bogomils on Mt Athos. Gouillard, 237 
and MeyendorlF, Introduction, 55—57. 
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dualistic hesychasm, the question to be raised now is whether they 
were hesychasts themselves, and if not, were they influenced by the 
hesychast movement? 

It has already been stressed that Byzantine hesychasm was a 
movement that went beyond the confines of the monastery. In the 
case of Theophan, even if he wasn’t trained as a hesychast monk, 
one cannot easily dismiss the fact that he was aware of the hesychast 
controversy in Constantinople and that he also knew and studied 
the iconography of the Paleologan renaissance that filled the 
churches of the Byzantine capital and neighboring areas. The 
words of Father John Meyendorff concisely oudine the career and 
contributions of Theophan. 

... by far the most famous Byzantine master working in Rus¬ 
sian is undoubtedly Theophanes ‘the Greek.’ His career is 
known to us from the chronicles, but also, quite interestingly, 
from a letter written around 1415 by Epiphanius the Wise, 
author of the Lives of St Sergius and St Stephen of Perm, to 
the abbot Cyril of Tver. Having first worked in Constantino¬ 
ple, Chalcedon, Galata and Caffa, Theophanes came to 
Novgorod and decorated, in 1378, the Church of the Trans¬ 
figuration, and other monuments. He also worked in 
Nizhni-Novgorod and, finally, in Moscow, particularly in the 
Church of the Annunciation and the Archangel Michael in 
the Kremlin.^^ 

The vibrant colors used by Theophan and his ability to depict the 
inner movement of the human person towards God point to his 
personal genius as an iconographer and his familiarity with 
hesychasm. 

Little is known about Rublev. Nevertheless his relationship with 
Theophan and with the Russian monasticism influenced by St 
Sergius of Radonezh (tl394) no doubt added to Rublev’s knowl¬ 
edge of the life and thought of hesychasm. Perhaps the best source 
that helps to establish a hesychast context for Rublev is the Life of St 
Sergius by Epiphanius the Wise. Though the text makes no 

62 Byzantium and the Rise of Russia, 140-41. 
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mention of hesychasm as a movement, there are strong signs that 
point to the connection St Sergius had with a balanced hesychasm. 
According to Epiphanius, it is Patriarch Philotheos of Constanti¬ 
nople who instructs Sergius to form his monks into a cenobitic 
community in which everything is to be held in common. 
Cenobitic monasticism also extended community life beyond the 
cell and refectory, so that the rhythm of prayer and work was regu¬ 
lated for all. The Life by Epiphanius also stressed the centrality of 
liturgical and sacramental life. References to the daily celebration 
of the eucharist and the appearance of light surrounding St Sergius 
even at the time of his death are more than minor traces of 
hesychasm. “The saints face, unlike that of other dead, glowed 
with the life of the living... The Life of St Serous calls for further 
investigation into the liturgical and theological influences of 
Byzantine hesychasm on subsequent hagiographies in both Greek 
and Slavonic.^ 

Given the above, it seems unlikely that Theophan and Andrew 
were obliviotis to or unaffectedhy the hesychast movement. Could it 
be that the unusually large panels of the deesis row^^ on the ico¬ 
nostasis of the Annunciation Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin 
were an attempt by Theophan and his assistants to defend a bal¬ 
anced hesychasm, i.e., a hesychasm in which there was no polarity 
between prayer and the sacraments? The same question can be 
raised with regards to Rublevs Trinity icon, which stresses the cen¬ 
trality of eucharistic life. Was this icon an attempt to balance and 
clarify the understanding of Byzantine hesychasm, as it was 
expressed in the Synodikon, within the walls of the monastery 
founded by St Sergius and dedicated to the Trinity? Can we see a 
joint effort on the part of these two artists to articulate through 
their iconography a hesychast response to sectarian dualism? Is it 
more than a coincidence that Moscow’s palatine chapel with its 

63 Tr. George Fedotov, >4 Treasury of Russian Spirituality (Boston, 1969), 54-84. 

64 See A. E. Tachaios, “Le Mouvement hesychaste pendant les dernieres decennies du 
XlVe siecle,” Kleronomia 6/1 (1974): 114. 

65 Each panel measures 6 feet by 3 feet. 
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imposing deesis and the Trinity monastery, one of the great centers 
of Russian spirituality with its engaging Trinity icon, were formu¬ 
lating through iconography a balanced hesychasm of prayer and 
the eucharist? Can we detect an alliance between the Russian 
Church and its Grand Princes to establish a balanced hesychasm 
that would maintain political and theological unity with 
Byzantium? 

If we venture to offer affirmative answers to the above questions, 
then we can begin to see two theological movements in conflict 
with each other within the same church. It seems that we cannot 
separate the results of this conflict from the transformation of the 
transparent templon into the multi-tiered solid iconostasis. As icon 
panels began to fill the spaces of the templon, the solid iconostasis 
continued its structural ascent, so that by the sixteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth centuries the solid iconostasis basically 
consisted of six tiers. In descending order these tiers are 1) Forefa¬ 
thers, 2) Patriarchs, 3) Prophets, 4) Feasts, 5) Deesis and 6) icons 
for local, i.e., accessible, veneration.^^ 

As this transformation takes place, the place of the eucharist in 
Orthodox worship becomes visually obscured. As for the frequency 
of eucharistic reception, we know that by the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries the chalice was rarely approached by the laity. 
Based on the Izmaragdmimuscn^xs dating back to the fourteenth 
century, we are given the strong impression that liturgical life 
became the context for moral exhortation. Penance and ascetical 
discipline presented in these texts resonated with the moral rigor of 
the sectarian dualists. Coinciding with the enclosure of the altar 
from the nave, can the ethical displacement of the eucharist also be 
seen as a contributing factor to the development of the solid ico- 


66 Cf. Labrecque-Pervouchine, 89. Also, Irina Zhuravleva, “The Forefathers Tier and 
the Completion of the Symbolic Structure of the Russian Iconostasis,” 490fF, Eng¬ 
lish summary, 737-38; and Marina Bobrik, “The Last Supper Icon above the Royal 
Doors of the Iconostasis: The Early History of its Semantic Development,” 525flF, 
English summary, 739-41, Ikonostas. 
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nostasis?^^ If so, then moral improvement and perfection became 
the goals of the Christian. The panoply of saints depicted on the 
iconostasis showed themselves as the model Christians. 

Given the appearance of the solid iconostasis and the “decrease of 
interest in the eucharistic significance of the Liturgy,”^® what changes 
occurred in the semeiotics of both linu^ and icon? Can we detect a 
shift in the understanding of the function and purpose of liturgical 
worship? Answers to these questions require a separate study. To con¬ 
clude, however, it is possible to say that the solid iconostasis helped to 
create a vision of liturgy and icon that had litde, if anything, to do with 
the interpenetration of history and eschatology.^^ 

The transformation of liturgical space into one new and deified 
reality held within the mystery of the eucharist was seriously 
blurred. The divine/human synergy necessary for the re-formation 
and transfiguration of the cosmos became obstructed. The empha¬ 
sis on Christ s coming again as both an inaugurated and anticipated 
reality slipped into the background of liturgical worship. Marana 
Tha was displaced by the quest for individual perfection. The 
accent on unceasing prayer, participation in the essence of God and 
ethics considered the icon as the depiction of a moral person dei¬ 
fied by his participation in the uncreated light of God, which pre¬ 
cluded participation in the deified bread and wine of the Eucharist. 
The world as sacrament and therefore the perichoresis of matter and 
spirit, divinity and humanity, became obscured. The solid ico¬ 
nostasis disrupted the balanced hesychasm of Palamas articulated 
and seen through the iconography of Theophan, Rublev and their 
disciples. From what has been observed, another theology/spiritu¬ 
ality continued to develop which would be manifested in the ten¬ 
sions, Struves and schisms that ensued over the course of Russian 
ecclesiastical history. 

67 Cf George Fedotov, The Russian ReligiomMindyYo\.\\{^^mont, 1975), 108-12. 

68 Ibid., 357. 

69 For an opposing view cf Constas, op. cit., 179-83. Concluding his defense of the 
iconostasis with the insights of Fr Pavel Florensky’s Iconostasisy the author overlooks 
the fact that the solid altar partition did not in any way contribute to the recovery of 
eucharistic life for either the Byzantines or Slavs. 
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Liturgical Orality or Textualist Oblivion? 
A Case Study: Printing the Scriptures into 
Romanian ( 16 th- 18 th Century) 

Mihail Neamtu 


Introduction 

In comparison with other European idioms, Romanian saw its first 
complete translation of the Bible relatively late.' In 1688, the 
Wallachian prince ^erban Cantacuzino (1640-1688) sponsored 
the printii^ into Romanian of the fixll-text version of the Holy 
Scriptures.'' This event took place more than a hundred and fifty 
years after Martin Luther had finished his complete translation 
from Hebrew into German (1532) of the same sacred text, and 
forty years after the Treaty ofWestphalia (1648), which marked the 
birth of modern Europe. Making the Holy Scriptures immediately 
accessible to the ordinary churchgoer set off a great deal of religious 
debates (e.g., the status of divine inspiration) and scholarly 

1 This is a revised version of the paper given at the Conference on “Sacred Texts and 
Print Culture” organised by Central European University in Budapest, 1-4 Decem¬ 
ber 2005. William Tyndale’s New Testament yizs printed in 1526, Luther’s Bibel 
dates from 1534; the French Bible “Lef^vre d’Etaples” was printed in 1530; The 
King James Bible goes back to 1611. For a quick examination of this topic, see Peter 
Burke, Languages and Communities in Early Modem Europe (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2004), esp. 61-88. 

2 The most important studies include Virgil Candea, “Nicolae Milescu §i inceputur- 
ile traducerilor umaniste in limba romana” [N. Milescu and the beginning of the 
Humanist Translations into Romanian Language], Limba ii Literaturd, vol. 7, 
1963, p. 29-76; id., “Les Bibles grecque et roumaine de 1687-1688 et les vis^es 
imperiales de Serban Cantacuzene,” Balkan Studiesy vol. 10, 1969, nr. 2; 
“Semnificafia politica a unui act de cultura feudala (Biblia de la Bucure§ti 1688),” 
[The Political Meaning of a Medieval Cultural Enterprise] Studiiy vol. XVI, 1963, 
nr. 3, 651-71. Some of these articles have been included in the volume Virgil 
Candea, Ratiunea dominantd. Contributii la istoria umanismului romdnesc [The Pre¬ 
vailing Reason. Contributions to the History of Romanian Humanism] (Cluj- 
Napoca: Dacia Press, 1979). 
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concerns (e.g., historical criticism). If anything, the Protestant 
churches emphasised the importance of scriptural mediation in the 
process of gaining theological knowledge at the expense of other 
traditional forms of living coram Deo (such as ascetic combat, litur¬ 
gical performance, noetic prayer, iconic contemplation, and full- 
fledged participation in the Church’s sacraments). 

j^ainst this background of rapid cultural changes and religious 
revolutions, the Eastern Orthodox world may have seemed both 
lethargic and unworthy of its past. On the whole, the Orthodox 
Churches did not seem to be much preoccupied with translating 
the Scriptures, just as they were slow in coming to terms with the 
intricate consequences of Western secularisation. And yet, five 
hundred years later, one can still draw a stark contrast between the 
permeability of Protestant churches and the conservative vigor of 
Eastern Orthodox ones. The program of rendering the Bible into 
the vernacular did not ensure that confessional unity of mind, for 
which the champions of the Reformation hoped so dearly. In the 
long run, the culture of Protestant Biblicism did not succeed in 
defeating the sweeping secularisation of the Christian ethos that 
had already started taking root in the 16th century. 

This piece of historical evidence has important implications 
both for research in the sociology of European religions and for a 
project in comparative theology, across the great divide between 
East and West. It also raises a fundamental question: how did the 
transfer from oral religious culture to the scriptural economy of 
knowledge impinge on the phenomenon of secularisation? Deeply 
rooted in the political and theological project of the Reformation, 
the shift from the open world of orality to the closed universe of 
textuality remained problematic for the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Despite its delayed reaction with respect to the modern 
project of translating the Scriptures into the vernacular, Orthodox 
Christianity withstood more firmly the onslaughts of secular ideol¬ 
ogies. This resulted in a historical paradox and theological 
dilemma, which I would like to explore in this paper. I shall do so 
by looking at the intriguing history of Bible translations into 
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Romanian and by focusing more closely on one distinctive book: 
the Psalter.^ 

Historical Setting 

Romanian is by default exceptional in the family of Romance lan- 
guages."* Though it carries in its body Latin genes, Romanian was 
called to express from the very beginning the religious identity of 
Eastern Orthodoxy. It may be helpful to remember that the slow 
Christianisation of Dacia involved some peculiarities that many 
other European countries did not experience as such. Traditionally, 
among the first Christian missionaries of this Romanised land one 
counts St Andrew, the brother of Peter and the first-called among 
the apostles. Eusebius of Caesarea (263-339) describes Andrew as 
the “apostle of Scythia.”^ 

This geographic appellation used to denote in the past the 
region lying north of the Caspian and of the Black Sea. This 
explains why the Russians later claimed to have St Andrew as their 
patron saint. However, scholars are inclined to think that Eusebius 
refers to Scythia Minor (today Dobruja, which extends from the 
western banks of the lower Danube to the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea). In AD 46, Scythia Minor was incorporated into the 
Roman Empire as part of the Moesia Inferior region, later becom¬ 
ing a Byzantine province. Hereby, the Greek emissaries sent from 
Constantinople gradually christianised Dobruja. Most of the his¬ 
torical records demonstrating a Christian presence in Scythia 
Minor date from the fourth century. 

Around AD 300, the persecution of the Church initiated by 
Diocletian reached the territories of Dobruja, and countless Chris¬ 
tians saw their death in places such as Niviodunum (today Isaccea) 
Axiopolis (today Cemavoda), orTomis (today Constanja). Starting 

3 I should like to thank Professor Eugen Munteanu from the University of Jassy (Ro¬ 
mania), who has read this text and made valuable comments upon its style and com¬ 
ment. All mistakes left are of course mine. 

4 Unlike old French, Romanian did not become a literary language for Romance until 
late in the 18th century. 

5 Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica 3.1. 
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in the fourth century, the ecclesiastical structure of Dobruja started 
to be fortified. Mark, a bishop of Tomis, attended the first ecumen¬ 
ical council at Nicaea (325). From the same Dobruja came the 
famous monk John Cassian,^ Bishop Teotim I (a defender of 
Origen, and a friend of St John Chrysostom), and Dionysius 
Exiguus (“the small one,” 460-550), the first to have calculated the 
date of birth of Christ. 

The successful conversion of this Pontic region does not hold 
true for the other provinces, such as Transylvania, Banat, Moldavia 
and Walachia. Significant archaeological evidence (consisting of 
religious objects, inscriptions on stones, and remnants of churches) 
proves the existence of Christianity in these regions going back to 
the early fourth century. Since Dacia was a buffer zone between the 
Roman Empire and the barbaricum, the religious conversion of the 
local population was discontinuous, ranging from the second cen¬ 
tury AD (following the invasion of Trajan, between 101-106) up to 
the late seventeenth century. During the latter part of the first mil¬ 
lennium, the proto-Romanians must have experienced a semi- 
nomadic life on all sides of the Carpathians, where they could hide 
out of sight of invaders (e.g., Goths, Huns, Slavs). In those circum¬ 
stances, any form of doctrinal unity was hard to achieve. This 
explains why the early Christian communities of Romania antiqua 
were extremely diverse: they included Orthodox and Arian, as well 
as Greek-speaking and Latin-speaking churches. 

A wealth of material from traditional Romanian folklore shows 
that the process of Christianisation of the rural population contin¬ 
ued until late in the 18th century. Magic, superstition and p^an 
rites were never completely uprooted from the Romanian peas¬ 
antry’s ethos, despite the great efforts made by the Church. Perhaps 
the slow pace of Christian enculturation was also due to the stub¬ 
born usage of Old Slavonic in church services from the 10th cen¬ 
tury onwards. Under the influence of the Bulgarian empire (which 
reached its peak during the reign of Simeon the Great), the local 

6 H.-I. Marrou, “La patrie de Jean Cassien,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, vol. XIII 
(1947): 588-96. 
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aristocrats and church hierarchs accepted this subordination/ Lit¬ 
eracy in the upper Danube, however, did not start with Slavonic, 
but mostly with Greek and Latin. Yet, the first elements of Chris¬ 
tianity recorded in Romania antiqua were devoid of any great rich 
input.® The relatively poor urbanisation of Dacia romana, abruptly 
abandoned by Emperor Aurelius in 270, did not help the literary 
culture to gain groilnd in ecclesiastical circles. From the times of 
the Roman occupation to the dawn of the Middle Ages, syncretism 
characterised the religious life of the local population (perhaps with 
the exception of lJ)obruja). At the grassroots level, Christians 
remained aloof to the scriptural culture of the educated bishops. 
The process of theqlogical brewing that distinguished so well the 
Mediterranean area from barbarian Europe was completely absent 
from the former Dacia. There, the early Christians left buried in 
the ground more holy relics than books. 

However, some precious tokens of Christian identity still hover 
above the linguistic surface of local history. Romanian words desig¬ 
nating fundamental acts of religiosity are overwhelmingly Latin in 
origin: a crede (credere) means to believe-, pdcat (peccatus) means 
sin-, biserica (basilica) means church, a cununa (coronare) means to 
crown-, a se ruga (rogare) means to pray, a se tnchina (inclinare) 
means to bow down. In contrast, the ecclesiastical terminology 

7 P.P. Panaitescu, “‘Perioada slavona la romani §i ruperea de cultura apusului [The 
Slavonic Epoch of the Romanians and the Departure from the Western Model, 
1944] Interpretdri romdne$ti. Sttidii de istorie economicdsociald [Romanian Inter^ 
pretations. Studies on Economic and Social History], 2nd edition by ^tefan S. 
Gorovei and Maria Magdalena Szekely (Bucharest: Editura Enciclopedica, 1994). 
Panaitescu suggests that the shift from Slavonic to Romanian reflects the existence 
of a literate Romanian aristocracy, which replaced the previous one (of foreign ori¬ 
gin) and called naturally for an indigenisation of the liturgical language of the 
Church. 

8 The bibliography on this topic is huge, and for the sake of brevity, I refer the reader 
to A. Madgearu, Rolul cre^tinismului in formarea poporului roman [The Role of 
Christianity in the Nation-Making Process of the Romanians] (Bucharest: All, 
2001), reviewed by mysticmArchaeusyi (2007), forthcoming. On Christianity as 
“folk religion,” see the challenging studies of N. Zugravu, Geneza creitinismuluipop¬ 
ular al romdnibr [The Genesis of Folk Christianity among the Romanians] (Bucha¬ 
rest: 1997). 
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imported into Romanian during the 13-14th centuries remains 
indebted to Old Church Slavonic: vladica for bishop {vladykd), 
sobor for gathering {suborn), odajdie for garments {odezdd), slujba 
for service {sluzbd), vecemie for vespers {vecennja), zbomic for 
hagiographical text {sbomic), jertfa for sacrifice {zrutvd), zapis for 
manuscript {zapisu), etc. For almost five centuries,^ Romanian 
priests used for the divine services of the Orthodox Church either 
Middle Bulgarian or Old Russian.*® Church Slavonic in general 
was used with greater ease in the Serbian, Bulgarian, and Russian 
context than in the Romanian one.** Quite extraordinarily, the 
Cyrillic alphabet was not replaced with the Latin one until 1858. *^ 
For centuries, the rate of illiteracy in the Romanian provinces 
remained incomparably greater than that registered in the Western 
European countries. In other words, Romanians, like other Chris¬ 
tians from the Eastern Roman Empire, inhabited an eminently oral 

9 In fact, Metropolitan Dosoftei of Suceava (1624-1693) was instrumental in achiev¬ 
ing a better Romanian translation of the Holy Scriptures and of the liturgical texts, 
such as the Divine Liturgy (1679), the Psalter parallel text in Old Church Sla¬ 

vonic and Romanian), the Prayer Book for the priests (1683), and The Lives of the 
Saints (1682-1686) in four volumes; Metropolitan Varlaam of Walachia (1630- 
1702) was responsible for the printing in 1678 of 18 homilies translated from Sla¬ 
vonic into Romanian and authored by J. Galetovsky of Cernikov under the title: 
“The Key of Understanding” (in Romanian: Cheia tntelesului). 

10 Responsible for this state of affairs was also the ecclesiastical structure of the Church 
in the region. See W. Seton-Watson, A History of the Roumanians (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1934; reprinted Archon Books 1963), 14-15: “The 
Romanians, as late as the second half of the fifteenth century, under Stephen the 
Great, still recognised the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Ohrida.” 

11 One of the polemical arguments used by Uniate theologians s^ainst the Orthodox 
Church suggests that Eastern Orthodoxy failed to educate the mind of the Christian 
believers by embracing the phenomenon of linguistic alienation. Ironically, it was 
only on June 13, 1757, that Pope Benedict XIV decided officially to authorise the 
use of the vernacular idiom in the divine services of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Only the conciliar decisions taken by Vatican II (1962-1965) popularized this view 
in the Catholic world. 

12 See, Ivan T. Berend, History Derailed: Central and Eastern Europe in the Long Nine¬ 
teenth Century (Berkeley: California University Press, 2003), 54. For a general sur¬ 
vey, see lorgu Iordan, Istoria limbii romdne {The History of the Romanian Language\ 
(Bucharest: Edkura §tiintifica, 1983); G. Iv^escu, Istoria limbii romdne {TheHis¬ 
tory of the Romanian Language] (Jassy: Junimea, 1980). 
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and visual culture.On the contrary, the Protestant world dis¬ 
carded the usage of icons and reduced dramatically the amount of 
bodily gestures traditionally incorporated in liturgical perfor¬ 
mance. The claims of the Orthodox, therefore, must have had dra¬ 
matic overtones. 

To begin with, the monastic tradition naturally encours^ed verbal 
communication in terms of dialogue and confession, rather than 
preaching or soliloquies. A strong culture of remembrance, based on 
mnemonic exercises, played the role which the printed text was sup¬ 
posed to embody. Copying the Scriptures, the patristic commentar¬ 
ies and the monastic sayings {apophthegmatd) from times of old was 
seen as a sacrosanct task. Only a few privileged hierarchs and aristo¬ 
crats had access to or possessed liturgical and scripmral manu¬ 
scripts.^^ Most of the copyists handling the manuscripts were 
monastics, who tried to combine such scholarly duties with their 
rule of prayer. Ordinary Christians were expeaed to learn by heart 
those texts that were necessary for their spiritual growth. It is very 
telling that the second canon of the Seventh Ecumenical Council of 
Nicaea (787) stipulated that the one “who is raised to the rank of the 
episcopate shall know the Psalter by heart, so that from it he may 
admonish and instruct all the clergy who are subject to him.”'^ 
The Orthodox scepticism against privatizing the Scriptures 

13 Walter]. Ong, SJ, Orality and Literacy: The Technologizingofthe (New York: 

Routledge, 2002). Ong argues that the collective psyche of the “oral people” (over 
against the “chirographic cultures”) perceives and instantiates its knowledge more 
in “a^regate” than “analytic” expressions. Thus, verbal communication tends to be 
participatory in a way the scriptural wisdom cannot. In the age of printing, sacred 
reading becomes less recitative, performative, or liturgical (as it remains with the po¬ 
etic mood of erotic invocation). On this last point, see Catherine Pickstock, After 
Writing: On the Litur^cal Consummation of Philosophy (Oxford: Blackwell, 1997), 
47-100, where the British theologian discusses the “textualisation” of the modern 
subject in the footsteps of Cartesianism, the first to prioritize method against mem¬ 
ory. In Romanian, see Alexandru Du^u, Literatura comparata^i istoria mentalitdtibr 
[Comparative Literature and History of Mentalities] (Bucharest: Univers Publish¬ 
ers, 1982). 

14 Herbert Hunger, Schreiben undLesen in Byzanz. Die byzantinische Buchkultur (Mu¬ 
nich: Verlag C.H. Beck, 1989). 

15 Nicene and Post'Nicene FatherSy vol. V, 2-14. 
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through mass distribution of printed texts derived from sophisti¬ 
cated theological arguments. The first question regarded the conse¬ 
quences incurred by the immediate availability of biblical texts, in 
the absence of any other agency of hermeneutical mediation (i.e., 
the ecclesial tradition). Orthodox theologians, not unlike Roman- 
Catholic officials, feared the nominalist reduction of the Scrip¬ 
tures, along the lines of modern subjectivism. They saw the act of 
preaching the Scriptures as preparatory for eucharistic commu¬ 
nion, which in itself counted as the reiteration of the bloodless sac¬ 
rifice of Christ, and not just as a mere remembrances of some past 
events. The Word of God was seen as an iconic reality carrying out 
not just meanings but also portions of life or, in the language of St 
Gregory Palamas, of uncreated grace. This made the reading of the 
Scriptures inseparable from the whole performative body of the lit¬ 
urgy. The consummation of biblical wisdom was done in 
quintessentially ritualistic terms. The delocalisation of the Scrip¬ 
tures proposed by the Reformation was seen as a theological move 
inclined towards trivialization through reification. \^en con¬ 
fronted with the task of translating the Bible, religious scholars in 
general had to reconsider the notion of inspiration and originality. 
The early Christian reception of the Septuagint suggested that a 
translation should be “inspired,” thus matching the original ver¬ 
sion. Perhaps also the diffuse idea that Greek and Slavonic (after 
the separation from the Latins and the recognition of Moscow as 
the third Rome) were among the few “sacred languages” (along 
with Hebrew) led the Orthodox to postpone their commission¬ 
ing of biblical translation.*^ 


16 This view, condemned by the council of Frankfurt (794), was already widespread by 
the end of the 8th century. See Henry Chadwick, East and West, TheMakingofaRift 
in the Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 148-49. For the early 
Christian attitude towards biblical translation, see G. Bardy, La question des langues 
dans VEglise ancienne^ vol 1 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1948). Unfortunately, the second 
volume has never been published. 

17 Metropolitan Teodosie (1620-1708) ofWalachia (“Ungrovlahia”) hesitated much 
before he authorised the printing of the Holy Bible in 1688. For a complete history, 
see Alexandru Andriescu, “Locul Bibliei de la Bucure§ti in istoria culturii, literaturii 
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This state of affairs triggered the reaction of important hierarchs 
from Moldavia and Walachia: Metropolitan Varlaam of Jassy 
(tl657), Metropolitan Dosoftei of Suceava (1624-1693) and 
Archbishop Antim Ivireanul (1650-1716) of Bucharest, in partic¬ 
ular, pressed on the importance of adopting the vernacular in 
church services.** By the early 18th century, Romanian was fully 
empowered in the Orthodox liturgy, allowing for more meaningful 
worship. To this day, Romanian is one of the very few modern lan¬ 
guages to have absorbed the whole scriptural and liturgical corpus 
of Eastern Orthodoxy. The process of assimilation was slow but 
organic, encouraging the contribution of virtually all local dialects, 
which otherwise were slow to merge into one grand narrative. No 
matter how burdened by its Slavonic credentials, the liturgical 
idiom has contributed greatly to the birth of literary Romanian 
during the 18 th and 19th centuries. In a period of decisive transfor¬ 
mations for Romanian culture, the more conservative intellectual 
elite encouraged the dialogue between the secular language and the 
religious idiom, which often tended to part ways.*^ 

§i limbii romane literare” [The Importance of the Bible in the Romanian Cultural 
History], in Monumenta linguae dacoromanorum. Biblia 1688, Pars 1 (Genesis) 
(Jassy, 1988), 7-45. 

18 This early acquisition of linguistic transparency may explain the high rate of Church 
attendance in contemporary Romania, notwithstanding the religious persecution 
or marginalisation to which the Christians have been subjeaed under Communist 
rule. To this day among the churches in traditionally Orthodox countries, the privi¬ 
lege of comprehending fully the content of the sacred readings, hymnography and 
sermons altogether is rare. 

19 For a social history of Romanian language during the 19th century, see Sorin 
Antohi, “Cuvintele §i lumea. Constituirea limbajului social-politic modern In 
cultura romina,” Civitas imaginalis. Istorie^i utopie tn cultura romdnd [History and 
Utopia in Making the Romanian Culture]. (Bucharest: Ed. Litera, 1994), 136-74. 
Arguably the most important poet of modern Romania, Mihai Eminescu (1850- 
1889), explicidy recognised the value of the religious idiom used in church services 
for the birth of literary Romanian. See M. Eminescu, “Cu timpul au inceput a se 
recunoa§te,” Opere. Publicisticd (1 ianuarie-31 decembrie 1881), vol. XII (Bucha¬ 
rest: Editura Academiei, 1985), 363. The very same year, Eminescu's mentor. Pro¬ 
fessor Titu Maiorescu (1840-1917), called on Orthodox bishops to accept the 
revitalisation of the Romanian language used in the Church services through the 
employment of Latin-sounding words instead of Slavonic, where possible. 
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It was not only the alienating rift between the Latin origin of the 
Romanian language and the distant echoes of Church Slavonic 
that persuaded the Orthodox hierarchs about the importance of 
the translatio studii, from the pulpit down into the pews7” Perhaps 
more than any other Balkan nation during the 16th and the 17th 
centuries, the Romanians had to face the challenges of Protestant¬ 
ism, while being religiously independent from the Turkish occupa¬ 
tion.^^ The Hussite missionaries, whose influence was felt in 
Transylvania during the 15th century, were among the first non- 
authorised’ translators of the divine Scriptures into Central-Euro- 
pean languages.^^ In addition, Lutheran and Calvinist crusaders in 

20 Dennis Deletant, “A survey of Romanian presses and printing in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury,” Studies in Romanian History (Bucharest: Editura Enciclopedica, 1991), 116- 
30; id., “Romanian presses and printing in the seventeenth century,” op. cit., 131-85. 

21 Maria Craciun, Protestantism si Ortodoxie in Moldova secolului alXVl-lea (Cluj- 
Napoca: Presa Universitara Clujeana, 1996). [Protestantism and Orthodoxy in 
Moldavia, l6th century]. Reviewed by Keith Hitchins in Slavic Review 57/2 (1998): 
441-42. For the Transylvanian case, see Graeme Murdock, Calvinism on the Fron¬ 
tier 1600-1660: International Calvinism and the Reformed Church in Hungary and 
Transylvania (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), especially 110-41; For 
Transylvania, see Ana Dumitran, Gudor Botond, Nicolae Danila, Relapi 
interconfesionale romdno—maghiare in Transilvania (mijlocul secolului XVI — 
primele decenii ale secolului XVHI) (Alba lulia: 2000) [Inter-Confessional Rapports 
between Hungarians and Romanians from Transylvania, from the mid I6th to the 
18th century]; from a theological perspective, see the studies of E. Chr. Suttner, 
“Die Wandlung der orthodoxen Theologie im 17. Jahrhundert infolge einer 
Herausforderung durch die wesdichen Kitchen,” Kirche im Osten. Studien zur 
osteuropdischen Kirchengeschichte und Kirchenkunde 20 (1977): 40-52; Daniel 
Benga, Marii reformatori luterani si Biserica Ortodoxa. Contribupi la tipolo^a 
relatiilor luterano-ortodoxe din secolulalXVI-lea [Great Lutheran Reformers and the 
Orthodox Church during the 16th Century] (Bucharest: Editura Sophia, 2004). 

22 Romanian scholars, such as Nicolae lorga, S. Pu§cariu or I.-A. Candrea have as¬ 
signed the first anonymous translation of the Psalter (the famous Psaltirea scheiana) 
into Romanian to the Hussites. See N. lorga, Istoria literaturii religioase a romdnilor 
pdnd la 1688 [The History of Religious Literature of the Romanians], vol. 1 (Bu¬ 
charest: 1904), 17—21. This view was rejected on the basis of a thorough analysis by 
Ion Ghetie, tnceputunle scrisului in limha romdnd. Contributiifilohgice si lingvistice 
[The Birth of Writing in the Romanian Language] (Bucharest: Editura Academiei, 
1974), 30-97. Ghepe thinks the causal relationship between the presence of Protes¬ 
tantism in Transylvania and the birth of literary activities in the Romanian circles 
(of Orthodox Eiith) must not be pushed too far. 
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the East manned to convert many members of the Catholic nobil¬ 
ity from the same region. The defeat of the Catholics at Mohdcs in 
1526 may have also encouraged the ascension of Lutheran and Cal¬ 
vinist landed gentry from Transylvania. 

In response to the new ideas put forth by the Reformation, the 
Orthodox reacted at times with confusion. Deacon Coresi 
(tl583), who was responsible for the printing of many sound 
Orthodox books, such as the The Four Gospels (1560-1561) or the 
Psalter (1570), authorised also the printing of an Interpretation of 
the Four Gospels (1567), which contained some Calvinist notions 
about redemption and the sacraments. Also, the idea of translating 
the first books of the Old Testament into Romanian stemmed from 
the Protestant circles in Transylvania. The famous Palia from 
Orditie, which included the first two books of the Pentateuch, was 
printed in 1582 by Coresi s son, 5erban, together with deacon 
Marian at the initiative of Francisc Geszty from Deva, a military 
aristocrat and patron of the Reformed Church in the region. The 
translation was done from a Hungarian version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, published in 1551 by Gdspdr Heltai in Cluj.^^ Later, in the 
Cantacuzino Bible, the Old Testament texts were rendered into 
Romanian from the Greek Septus^int. Given the Masoretic origin 
and Protestant usage of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, all the 
Byzantine scholars regarded it with suspicion. 

23 N. Cartojan, Istoria literaturii romdne vechi (Bucharest: Ed. Minerva, 1980), 109. 
Cartojan follows the argument of M. Roques, Lespremieres traductions roumainesde 
VAncien Testament, Palia d’Ord^tie (1581-1582). Priface et livre de la Gdnhe (Paris, 
1925). See also the recent Alexandru Gafton, Dupa Luther. Traducerea vechilortexte 
biblice [After Luther. Translating Ancient Biblical Texts] (Jassy: Editura 
Universitatii “Alexandru loan Cuza,” 2005). 

24 There is one important exception to this rule: the translation of the Old Testament 
into Old Slavonic and Russian, respectively. The first is largely, but not fully based 
on ZAXand the Vulgate, while the latter, dating from the 18th century and autho¬ 
rized by the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, adopted the Masoretic 
text as its source. For an excellent historical description of this intricate story, see 
Henry R. Cooper, Slavic Scriptures: The Formation of the Church Slavonic Version of 
the Holy Bible (Madison, Wl: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 2003). Cooper 
shows to what extent the interest in the liturgical performance of the scriptural read- 
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The Reformation played an important part in the general pro¬ 
cess of cultural and religious awakening that swept through the 
Romanian principalities from the early 16th to the late 18th cen¬ 
tury. Orthodox bishops became even more aware of the need for a 
more readily accessible version of the Bible in the vernacular, given 
the hot theological disputes with Roman-Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants. In 1642, the Protestants received another blow when the 
Orthodox bishops gathered in Jassy in order to vindicate patriarch 
Dositheos’ Confession, which had condemned the works of Cyril 
Lukaris, former patriarch of Alexandria and pro-Calvinist 
theologian.^^ In 1690, Meletios Syrigos published another refuta¬ 
tion of Lukaris’ theology in Bucharest.^^ The Orthodox were busy 


ings made difficult (or at least marginal) the philological reconstruction of the “orig¬ 
inal” text. For the philosophical problems raised by the modern concept of 
interpretative originality, see H. G. Gadamer, Truth and Method (New York: Con¬ 
tinuum, 1989), 277fF. 

25 A. Elian, “Contribuda greceasca la ‘Marturisirea Ortodoxa,'” Balcanica 5 (1942): 
79-135; F. Pall, “Les relations de Basile Lupu avec TOrient orthodoxe et 
particuli^rement avec le patriarcat de Constantinople,” Balcanica 8 (1945) : 64- 
144; I. Jivi, “Cyril Lucaris' ties with Transylvanian Protestants,” Persoand 
comuniune, Prinos de cinstire Pr, Prof. Acad. Dumitru Stdniloae [Person and Com¬ 
munion. Denkschrift for Rev. Dumitru Staniloae] (Sibiu: Editura Diecezana, 
1993), 386-97; for a general discussion of the epoch, Gerhard Podskalsky, 
Griechische Theob^ein derZeitder Turkenherrschaji{\A5'5-\^2\). Die Orthodoxie 
im Spannungsfeld der nachreformatorischen Konfessionen des Westens (Munich: 
1988). At the Council of Jassy, the Eastern Orthodox bishops also formally agreed 
upon the authenticity of several Old Testament readings, including the books of 1 
Esdras, Tobit, Judith, three books of the Maccabees, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus (Ben 
Sira), Baruch, and the Letter of Jeremiah. 

26 Meletios Syrigos, TouMakaritouMebtiou Syrigou Didaskabu tekaiprotosyngebu tes 
en Konstantinoupobi megabs ekkbsiasj kata ton kalbinikon kephabion, kai eroteseon 
Kyrilbu tou Loukareos antirrhesis, kai Dositheou Patriarchou Hierosolymon 
encheiridion kata tes kalbinikes phrenobbbeiasy 1690 [Authored by his Beatitude 
Meletios Syrigos, Teacher of the Great Church of Constantinople, About the Cal¬ 
vinist Chapters and Refutation of the Questions of Cyril Lukaris and about the 
Handbook of Dositheos, Patriarch of Jerusalem, on the Impieties of the Calvinists]. 
See C. Erbiceanu, “Scrierea lui Meletie Sirig contra Calvinilor §i a lui Ciril Lucaris, 
compusa prin ordinul Sinodului pnut la Ia§i la 1642” [The Writings of Meletios 
Syrigos against the Calvinists and against Cyril Lukaris, written by the decree of the 
Synod of Jassy, 1642], Biserica OrtodoxdRomdnd\% (1894-95): ^27; and Nicolae 
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drafting new pastoral strategies, trying to meet the religious con¬ 
cerns of the Reformers on their terrain. Metropolitan Varlaam, for 
instance, understood that “the heretics” had to be refuted by using 
scriptural reasoning.^^ In 1637, he wrote for the Orthodox of 
Transylvania^^ an anti-Calvinist treatise called Cazania, including 
homilies, hagiographical stories, and liturgical commentaries. In 
the widely-spread Cazania, Varlaam put biblical exegesis in con¬ 
versation with the synaxaria and the menologia of the ancient 
Church.^^ Between 1682 and 1686, the Lives of the Saints was 
printed in Jassy, with the blessing of the Moldovan Metropolitan 
Dosoftei (1624-1693). In 1673, the same Moldavian hierarch 
published the first Romanian Psalter in rhyme, encouraging the 
memorisation of the Scriptures among the members of the upper 
class. This was even more salient, since the later translations of 
Byzantine hymnography did not preserve the metrical structure of 
the Greek original, which always recommended theologians such 
as St Romanos Melodos (6th century) or John of Damascus (676- 
749) as outstanding poets of Eastern Christianity. 

All these actions reveal the historical awareness of Orthodox 
leaders, who felt that the scriptural wisdom had to be somehow res¬ 
cued from the hands of the Protestant missionaries. By restoring 
the liturgical vocation of the Scriptures, they also recovered the lost 
orality that was prevalent in all the ancient Christian traditions. 
The mere reading of the Bible was seen as insufficient, especially 
when this bracketed the sapiential drama unfolded by the liturgy. 

Displacing the Lectionary 

In short, what motivated the translation of the sacred texts into the 
vernacular cannot be reduced to one single factor. Along the 

Byzance aprh Byzance 1935), 171-74. 

27 Metropolitan Varlaam, Cartea carea sd cheamd Rdspunsul impotriva catihismusului 
calvinesc [Book called the Answer to the Calvinist Catechism] (Manastirea Dealu, 

1645). 

28 Florian Duda§, Cazania lui Varlaam in Transilvania (Cluj-Napoca, 1983). 

29 See Mircea Tomescu, Istoria cdr%ii romdne^ti de la inceputuripdnd la 1918 (Bucha¬ 
rest : Editura §tiinjifica, 1968), 69. 
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internal logic of emancipation that shaped the Orthodox Church’s 
religious policies within the Romanian principalities throughout 
the modern period, one counts the external causes linked with the 
Reformation. This Western influence was felt more in Transylvania 
and Moldova, while Walachia shared more the concerns of the Bal¬ 
kan countries under Ottoman rule. Printing was perceived clearly 
as a western import, arriving first in Transylvania in 1528 and not 
until 1642 in Moldova. The first book printed in Romanian in 
May 1544 at Sibiu was Catehismul romdnesc [Romanian Cate¬ 
chism] edited by Filip Moldoveanul. Unfortunately, it was lost. 
The first religious document printed by a Romanian clergyman 
was the Slavonic Missal (1508), followed by The Gospel (1512), 
printed by monk Macarie (1450—1521). The Gospel {Evanghe- 
liarul) was the first religious book issued in Romanian (1560- 
1561), preceded by the printing in 1558 of the Triodion/ 
Pentecostarion in Slavonic, and of the small Oktoichos (“The Eight 
Tones”) in 1557.^° The editor in charge for all these aaions was the 
indefiitigable Coresi, an Orthodox deacon from T^ovi§te, then the 
capital of Walachia (1396-1714). Two years later, the same Coresi 
printed in Bra§ov “The Apostolos,” which was another liturgical 
book customarily used for divine lessons during the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy.^ ^ It would probably be unfair to surest that Coresi had thor¬ 
oughly thought through all the steps that Romanian Orthodoxy had 
to take in confrontation with the Reformation. 

Orthodox hierarchs paid great attention to the printing of litur¬ 
gical books, as contrasted with the exclusive Protestant concern for 
the Scriptures. The transition from manuscripts to printed books 
began with the most important liturgical texts for Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy. The complete translation of the Bible in 1688 epitomized 

30 The Gospel, which includes the canonical texts ascribed to the four evangelists (Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, Luke and John), was critically edited by Florica Dumitrescu and pub¬ 
lished under the title: Tetraevanghelul tipdrit de Coresi, 1560-1561 [The Fourth 
Gospel Printed by Coresi] (Bucharest: Editura Academiei, 1963). 

31 The only modern edition of this text consists of a series of facsimiles, edited by Ion 
Bianu: Apostolul lui Coresi [Coresi’s Book of the Apostle] (Bucharest: Cultura 
Nationala, 1930). 
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somehow the efforts made by a great number of Orthodox hier¬ 
archs and scholars (including the great Nicolae Milescu [1636- 
1708]) who tried to define the specificities of Eastern Christianity 
also with respect to the usage of the Scriptures. 

To prioritize the liturgical texts meant to refute any 
decontextualization of the Bible from its initial matrix. The New 
Testament corpus was initially integrated in the vast network of 
cultic actions that characterised early Christian life, being more 
than a mere support for preaching. Rejecting the idea that the 
Scriptures could survive in the context of kerygmatic isolation, 
Orthodox theologians tried to put the Bible, as it were, back on the 
altar table. There, the Scriptures were bound to represent more 
than an anamnetic support. The natural place for the Bible was, as 
it were, next to the chalice.^^ The revelation of the divine Word 
called for more than a delivery in the form of a message, without 
surplus of meaning or power. In the eyes of the Church Fathers, the 
Word dwelt as a sacrament among his faithful disciples, being con¬ 
templated first like an icon, and then silently digested in the 
Eucharistic body. This Orthodox theology of the Word demanded 
an immediate recognition of the apophatic element, which often 
remained illegible in the Protestant milieu. 

The retrieval of orality by the Orthodox did not imply a simplis¬ 
tic rejection oftextuality, but rather the Scriptures’ integration into 
what Maximus the Confessor (580-662) called the “cosmic lit¬ 
urgy. This confirms the hackneyed remark of the great Catholic 
theologian, Henri de Lubac (1896-1991), who once suggested 
that Christianity should be seen “not as the religion of the Book, 
but that of the Word.” This vision stands in line with Rabbinic 
Jewish mysticism, according to which the Torah had an 
incarnational vocation, being always capable of replacing the func¬ 
tions of the Temple. The primitive Church was also keen on 

32 Orthodox Christians kiss the Gospel on several occasions during the divine services, 
and particularly during the Matins that precede the Divine Liturgy. 

33 The best introduction into St Maximus’ cosmic liturgy remains Andrew Louth, 

Maximus the Confessor Routledge, 1996), 63-80. 
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translating first and foremost those biblical texts that were used in a 
liturgical context,with an emphasis on the Gospel, the Episdes, 
the Psalms, and the Prophets.^^ When asked by Pope Damasus 
(305-383) to revise the “Vetus Itala” version of the Bible on the 
basis of the Greek text, St Jerome tackled first the New Testament 
and then the Psalter.^^ SS Cyril (827-868) and Methodius (825- 
884), “the aposdes of the Slavs,” shared the same hierarchical 
understanding of the meaning of the Scriptures.^^ Despite the 
Frankish missionaries,^^ the two brothers from Thessalonica 
embarked on their mission to evangelize the Slavs in Moravia by 
choosing to translate first those Gospel pericopes that were des¬ 
tined by the Church lectionary to be read for the great feasts. 


34 S. J. O. van Dijk, “The Bible in Liturgical Use,” in G. W. H. Lampe (ed.), The Cam¬ 
bridge History oftheBibUy vol. 2. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 
220-51; J. A. Lamb, “The Place of the Bible in the Liturgy,” in P. R. Ackroyd and C. 
F. Evans (eds.). The Cambridge History of the Bibley\o\. L (Cambric^e: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970), 563-86; Peter G. Cobb, “The Liturgy of the Word in the 
Early Church,” in Cheslyn Jones (ed.), The Study of Liturgy (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), 219-29; Renato de Zan, “Bible and Liturgy,” in Anscar J. 
Chupungco (ed.). Handbook for Liturgical Studies. Introduction to the Liturgy 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1997), 33-52. 

35 This was the Christian perception of the Bible throughout the medieval period, 
both in the East and the West. For several case studies, see Hughes Oliphant Old, 
The Reading and Preaching of the Scriptures in the Worship of the Christian Church 
(Grand Rapids/Cambridge: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1999), 1-72. 

36 From this work, followed by the revision of the Psalter from 386 (against the back¬ 
ground of the Septuagin^ resulted the famous Gallican Psalter, which, as part of the 
Vulgate, was first used in Gaul, and adopted later in the Breviary of the Roman 
Church. 

37 A. P. Vlasto, The Entry of the Slavs into Christendom (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1970), 61-65. 

38 With the critical reservations offered by Francis J. Thomson, “SS Cyril and 
Methodius and Mythical Western Heresy: Trilinguism. A Contribution to the 
Study of Patristic and Mediaeval Theories of Sacred Languages,” Analecta 
Bollandiana 110 (1992): 67-122. 

39 The Cambridge Library has in its collections the following manuscripts that con¬ 
firm the existence of a clear liturgical setting for all the scriptural readings in the Sla¬ 
vonic tradition. See the MSS add. 6594: Codex Macedonianus of the Gospels add. 
6678: Acts and Epistles Dd.9.69: Gospels Nn.2.36; Gospels 12th Century with 
Lectionary and Synaxarion; and the Gospels L 1.2.13. I would like to thank Dr 
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This, again, confirms the ancient theological principle, according 
to which the Scriptures had to be understood and interpreted not 
as mere texts, detached from the ecclesial community of interpret¬ 
ers, but as an event or, better, “advent” unfolded in the horizon of 
Gods revelation.^® 

How did the early Church mark the significance of this ecclesial 
mediation for biblical hermeneutics? The quickest answer to this 
question could be given through a close study of the medieval 
lectionary in Eastern Christendom.'^^ One tends to forget that 
before the invention of the printing press, many codices of the 
Scriptures included indications as to what should be read in church 
on specific dates (especially on every Sunday, and on feast days). 
The prologue of the Gospel of St John would be read publicly on 
the “On the Holy and Great Sunday of Pascha,” while the begin¬ 
ning of the Gospel of Mark was to be heard on the Sunday that pre¬ 
ceded the feast of Epiphany. These annotations, together with 
whole sequences of pericopes, were collected into one single book 
called the lectionary, which helped the deacons and priests to serve 
properly. New Testament scholar Bruce M. Metzger claims that 
“the lectionary system current today in the Orthodox Church had 
its origin sometime during the fourth century. This is perhaps 
why the divine lessons in the Orthodox Church are never 
announced as excerpts from the Bible, with reference to specific 
chapter and verse (this is a late division, introduced first in the West 

Krastu Banev (Durham University) for providing me with this information during 
an edifying conversation about biblical translations in the Eastern Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion. For parallel references, see T. S. Pattie, Manuscripts of the Bible: Greek Bibles in 
the British Library (London: The British Library Board, 1979). 

40 Augustine, Contra epistohm ManichaeU LI: “Ego veto Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me catholicae Ecclesiae commoverat auctoritas [I would have not believed in 
the Gospel if the Church did not bestow authority upon it].” 

41 I follow here Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: an In¬ 
troduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modem Textual 
Criticism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing, 1995), 163-69. 

42 Bruce M. Metzger, “Greek Lectionaries and a Critical Edition of the Greek New 
Testament,” in K. Aland (ed.), Die alten Ubersetzungen des Neue Testaments, die 
Kirchenvdterzitaten und Lektionare (Berlin: 1972), 495-96. 
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by Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro in 1244, and implemented after¬ 
wards by the Wycliffe English Bible of 1382). Wherever the pericxspe 
is taken from, the reading is announced as the preaching of the Gospel 
accordii^ to one of the four evar^elists. This is a way of confessing the 
unity of “the Gospel of Christ” (Rom 1:16). Providing references for 
the annual colleaion of scripture readings, the lectionary offered a 
minimal orientation into the ecclesial principles of biblical exegesis. 
Thq^ also maintained the logic of liturgical orality, behind which one 
can perceive glimpses of the ancient traditio arcana. 

Lectionary instructions offered insights into the inner dynamics 
of biblical theology. This reminded the exegete that the reading of 
the Scriptures cannot be fully privatized, while the tradition pro¬ 
vides checks and balances for any hermeneutics of the Word. Such 
standards of theological correctness are distant from the expecta¬ 
tions of contemporary culture. Only a few would be ready to admit 
that scriptural reasoning and theological knowledge are hierarchi¬ 
cally structured. The Orthodox tradition, however, has maintained 
these standards. The entrance into the biblical universe had to be 
done in pace with the liturgical calendar. Any separation of the 
Bible from the particular matrix that allowed it to be born was 
regarded as dubious. The technicalities involved in the printing 
process were such that the individual reading of the Scriptures lost 
its seminal contact with the Church lectionary. Consequently, the 
patristic legacy was alienated from the exegetical performance of 
modern commentators."*^ At times, the split between the Scriptures 
and the tradition was unintentional. Eventually, it started to affect 
the religious behavior of almost all modern Christians. 

In their missionary zeal, Protestant, Catholic, and Orthodox 
theologians have altogether been mesmerized by the promises of 
the new printing technology. However, one of the immediate 
effects triggered by the print revolution was the democratization of 
the reading process and the loss of the ancient unifying vision 

43 I developed this reflection in Mihail Neamtu, Bufnita din ddrdmdturi, Insomnii 
teob^ce in Romania post-comunistd [The Owl among the Ruins. Theological In¬ 
somnia in Post-Communist Romania] (Jassy: Polirom Press, 2008), 339'-50. 
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about the origin and the goal of the Scriptures. The risk of oblivion 
resulting from the new methods of approaching the Bible was very 
significant, indeed. 

An Exception: The Psalter 

The only exception to this rule is the Psalter, which in the early Pal¬ 
estinian tradition was divided not into chapters and verses, but into 
twenty kathismata (sessions), having similar proportions and being 
divided each into three staseis (stations). In a way, the Psalter was 
the only book that carried the lectionary with it. This typology 
marked very clearly the liturgical destination of the Psalter, which 
was indispensable for oral communication in Church."*^ The Psal¬ 
ter in Byzantium was always read monodically, so that the emo¬ 
tions of the reader (himself an appointed member of the inferior 
clergy) could not be betrayed. Psalmody in the Orthodox world 
never bargained with the polyphonic chant that was developed in 
the West (reflected by the religious motets from the 16th and 17th 
century, and authored by distinct composers such as William Byrd, 
Claudio Monteverdi or Alessandro Scarlatti). 

Most of the Romanian Psalters translated firom Slavonic or 
Greek included the twenty kathismata, but also troparia, petition¬ 
ary prayers, some doctrinal documents (such as the Athanasian 
Creed, for Psaltirea ^cheiana) and other biblical hymns (such as 
Moses’ canticles^^ or the Great Doxology).^^ The framing of the 

44 Augustine, Retractationes II. 11.17: “the custom of reciting (dicerentur) at the altar 
hymns taken from the Psalter both before the oblation and while that which had 
been offered was distributed to the people.” 

45 Psaltire cesdzice Cdntarea afericituluiprorocii tmpdrat David. Cu cdntdrile luiMoisi 

cu summa rdnduiala la toti psalomii [Psalter, called also the Song of his Beatitude 
the Prophet and King David. Along with Moses’ Songs and the Rule for all the 
Psalms] (Balgrad: 1651). Of great importance is also the critical edition of the 1688 
Bible (pars XI, Liber Psalmorurn) published in the series of Monumenta Linguae 
Dacoromanorum (Jassy: Universitatea “Al. I. Cuza” Press and Albert-Ludwigs 
Universitat Freiburg, 2003). 

46 For a precise description of the Psalters printed in Transylvania in the second half of 
the 16th century, see Lajos Dem^ny, Lidia A. Demdny, “Psaltirile chirilice tiparite 
in Transilvania in a doua jumatate a secolului al XVI-lea,” [The Psalters printed 
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Psalter verses by these theological sentences reveals a clear strategy. 
The Church claimed for herself an ancient text, traditionally 
ascribed to David, and largely used by the Jewish religious commu¬ 
nity as an unmistakable token of self-representation. The theologi¬ 
cal construct of the Psalter required on the part of the reader a cer¬ 
tain hermeneutical attentiveness, if not exegetical subtlety. The 
Psalter was to be read in such a way that it would necessarily suit the 
credo of the Church. Often, the use of typology and allegory was 
inevitable, though severed from the modern preoccupations with 
historical consciousness."^^ 

It is very significant that the only book of the Old Testament 
fully translated into Romanian before 1688 widely dissemi¬ 
nated was the Psalter.^® There is one exception to this rule, namely 
two books (Genesis and Exodus) from the Pentateuch gathered 
under the name "^Palia” which was printed in 1582. Among the large 
number of books included in the Scriptures (including 39 canonical 
and 10 deutero-canonical books in the Old Testament, and 27 books 
in the New Testament), only the Gospels, the Apostolos, and the Psal¬ 
ter, had been translated into the vernacular. There are three important 
Romanian manuscripts of the Psalter (the Hurmuzaki Psalter, Psaltirea 
^echiand, and the Psalter ftom Voronef), all dating to the 16th century. 
There were many printed versions of the Psalter during the l6th and 
the 17th centuries, starting with Coresi’s monolingual (1568) and 
bilingual versions {Psaltire slavo-romdneascd, Brasov: \577). The 
Psalter was treated both as a prayer book for individual Christians, 

with Slavonic script in Transylvania during the second half of the I6th century] 
Carte, tipar societate la rom^ni in secolul al XVI-lea [Book, Printing and Society 
among the Romanians during the 16th century] (Bucharest: Editura Kriterion, 
1986), 226-48. 

47 Antim Ivireanul, Opere. Didahii, ed. G. §trempel (Bucharest: Ed. Minerva, 1997), 
360-63. In the preface to his Psalter, Antim praises the Romanian monarch 
(Constantin Brincoveanu) for having loved the God-inspired scriptures, and in 
particular the Psalter, “inspired by the Holy Spirit through the mouth of the blessed 
David” (op. cit., 361). 

48 For a thorough study of the history of the Psalter in the Romanian culture, see 
Alexandru Andriescu, Psalmii in literatura romdnd [The Psalms in Romanian Liter¬ 
ature] (Jassy: “Al. I. Cuza University” Press, 2004). 
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and as a liturgical book necessary and central in virtually all Ortho¬ 
dox Church services. If one refers only to the Divine Liturgy, there 
are two Psalms to be read (either partially or entirely) before the les¬ 
sons. The introductory verses for the reading of the Apostolos on a 
Sunday morning (namely, the two “prokeimena) are taken from 
the Psalter, too. During the communion procession, verses from 
Psalter are also read out in a recitative manner. 

The reading of the Psalter is of crucial importance during the 
period of Great Lent. It is well-known that in the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox tradition, the cultic preparation of Easter takes an enotmous 
amount of liturgical effort. It requires not only practices of mortifi¬ 
cation, such as fasting, alms-giving, ritual genuflexions, but also a 
large number of discursive practices, among which one counts the 
sacrament of confession, singing of hymns and scriptural reading. 
One finds the Psalter among the most important readings that 
accompany this effort, as it is clearly indicated by the liturgical 
book called Triodion. At times, the abbot of a monastery can pre¬ 
scribe the incessant reading of the Psalter, with monastics taking 
turns in order to fulfil this very demanding task. However, the 
more widespread custom, known probably in the Romanian prin¬ 
cipalities as well, was to read the Psalter twice a week, ascribing to 
each service a certain amount of reading (quite predictably. Matins 
carries most of the weight). 

The Psalter emerges as the only book of the Old Testament 
corpus from which the Eastern Orthodox Church takes no selec¬ 
tive readings. Quite different from the other Old Testament read¬ 
ings, the text of the Psalter is read in its entirety, without any inter¬ 
polation. This confitms the ancient Patristic view according to 
which the Psalter accounts for the whole of the Scriptures, includ¬ 
ing the major genres of biblical literature (historical, ethical, 
poetic). Many other fragments from the Old Testament were con¬ 
sidered too long and perhaps digressive, so that only the Psalter 
remained fully integrated into the Church services. Thus, to this 
day in the Orthodox tradition, the Psalter remains distinctive 
among all the other Old Testament texts. 
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Conclmion 

The Cantacuzino Bible of 1688 did not include references to the 
Church lectionary, but it revoked the inner divisions of the Psalter. 
The unwritten rules of the oral religious culture were gradually broken 
and fragmented. Readily the Scriptures became increasingly detached 
from the goals evident initially in patristic flotilla, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Psalter. The print-revolution that took place in Western 
Europe made the Scriptures more readily available to the instructed 
reader, but it also encours^ed a misapprehension of the participatory 
role of the tradition into the hermeneutical process. The gift of orality 
was dramatically impaired, while a greater sense of curiosity dissolved 
the unity displayed by the Bible throughout Late Antiquity and dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages. Instead of presenting itself as an event, the Bible 
became a funaional instrument, a tool equipped with a listed number 
of elements. This epistemic instalment divorced the aa of individual 
reading from contemplative ruminatio. Gradually, biblical ex^esis 
began to be sheltered under the roof of curiositas. 

It would therefore be difficult to maintain that the shift from 
manuscript codices to printed books represented unequivocal suc¬ 
cess for the theological program of Eastern Orthodoxy in Roma¬ 
nia. The print-revolution did make the Scriptures more readily 
available.'*^ However, it also transformed the original conditions of 
reading and interpreting the Bible, which had made the early 
Christians consider it a sacred text. The path from liturgical orality 
to textualist oblivion proved to be very challenging: both narrow 
and short. 


49 For a classical philosophical critique of the modern phenomenon of reification, see 
Martin Heidegger s analysis of the notion Zuhandenheitm Sein undZeit 
together with the later, quasi-Romantic critique of Ge-stell (namely, the phenome¬ 
non of technologization) in Frage nach der Technik (1953). Further reflections on 
the meaning of orality in the logocentric culture of early Christianity would have to 
reveal the dangers of scriptural positivism entailed by certain variants of Protestant¬ 
ism and, in the absence of an adequate pneumatology, by some forms of Islamic 
practices of dogmatic literalism. 
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Alternative To Euthanasia 

John Breck 

Introduction: What Is “Euthanasia”? 

To speak of euthanasia from the perspective of Orthodox moral 
theology, it is important to begin by defining our terms. “Euthana¬ 
sia,” like “Physician Assisted Suicide” (PAS) refers to an intentional 
act, usually on the part of a physician, that shortens the life of a 
patient by introducing some foreign, lethal substance into the 
patients body. With PAS, the physician provides medication that 
the conscious and presumably competent patient self-administers, 
whereas with euthanasia, the medical team intervenes direcdy and 
actively to hasten the patients death. 

This means that a clear distinction must be made between what 
have traditionally been labeled “active” and “passive” forms of 
euthanasia. The latter term, “passive euthanasia,” refers generally 
to a withdrawing or withholding of life-support, rather than to 
active intervention. As such, it is a misnomer. Modern life-support 
technology can sustain biological existence even when the patient 
has lost autonomous cardio-respiratory functioning or has suffered 
the irreversible loss of upper brain activity. Although the brain stem 
may still be working, if the cerebral cortex is dead, life-support 
technology (ventilator, dialysis, antibiotics) is doing little more 
than sustaining a living cadaver. In liturgical languj^e, this state 
signals that “the soul is struggling to leave the body,” and there is no 
longer “personal” existence in any meaningful sense.* 

Accordingly, we should do away with the expression “passive 
euthanasia,” since it refers to an omission that merely allows the 

1 To quote an eminent American Orthodox ethicist, H. Tristram Engelhardt: “A 
body with whole-brain death, or with death of the whole brain except for the brain 
stem, does not support a mental life, much less the life of a person.” The Foundations 
ofBioethicSy 2nd ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996), 242flF. 
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dying process to run its course. The patient dies not from active 
intervention on the part of the medical team, but from the underly¬ 
ing pathology. As Roman Catholic statements have insisted since 
the early 1980s, withholding or withdrawing life-support, or oth¬ 
erwise refusing to apply certain medical therapies that do not serve 
the patient s interests but merely prolong the dying process, do not 
constitute euthanasia.^ Considering the relationship between bur¬ 
dens and benefits, such passive actions in cases of terminal illness 
may be considered morally appropriate, even mandatory. 

The expression “euthanasia,” of course, has lost its original 
meaning of “a good death.” In current usage, it refers to an unnatu¬ 
ral invasion into the life of the patient, the sole purpose of which is 
to hasten death. When we use that unfortunate expression, we are 
speaking about active intervention that intends to shorten the 
patients life, usually in order to end severe suffering and to short- 
circuit the stress and distress of the dying process. Wfith the legal¬ 
ization of euthanasia in England, Holland, and Belgium, it has 
become evident that some acts of euthanasia also occur in cases 
where the patient is not dying. The procedure in such cases is 
intended to address psychological issues commonly associated 
with depression. Here the question is legitimately posed as to 
whether such an action constitutes suicide on the part of the 
patient or homicide on the part of the physician. 

With this understanding of the term “euthanasia,” I would like 
to address certain key theological questions from an Orthodox 
Christian perspective. These include: (1) the meaning of “death” in 

2 See, for example, the statement, published by the Vatican Press in 1981, “Questions 
of Ethics Regarding the Fatally Ill and the Dying,” in Medical Ethics: Sources ofCath- 
olic Teachingy 116. On the other hand, the Catholic “Declaration on euthanasia,” is¬ 
sued by the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith (the Roman Magisterium) 
on May 5,1980, defines euthanasia as “an action or an omission which of itself or by 
intention causes death, in order that all suffering may in this way be eliminated” 
(emphasis added). It continues, however, with an important clarification: “When 
inevitable death is imminent in spite of the means used, it is permitted in conscience 
to take the decision to refuse forms of treatment that would only secure a precarious 
and burdensome prolongation of life. ...” 
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Orthodox thinking; (2) the redemptive value of suffering; and 
(3) appropriate accompaniment of the dying person. 

The Meaning of “Death*' 

It is a commonplace today to say that Western culture is marked by 
a deep-seated fear of death. In fact, the real source of fear among 
our contemporaries is not death so much as it is the dying process. 
The media, for example, is filled with images of persons in hospital 
intensive care units, maintained (often against their will) on bur¬ 
densome life-support, as their life slowly, painfully, and relentlessly 
ebbs away. In such cases, death itself is regarded as a release, a 
blessed escape from meaningless suffering. Just as common is a 
quasi-gnostic, dualistic image of death that welcomes it as the liber¬ 
ation of the soul from the body and an exodus from this earthly 
“vale of tears.” If death is dreaded today, it is because to most peo¬ 
ples minds it marks the end of their existence, the frustration of 
their ambitions, and proof that life is ultimately meaningless. 

In the perspective of the Scriptures, however, death is an impla¬ 
cable enemy. Death has entered the world as a violent intrusion 
into the created order, a consequence of human sin and rebellion 
against God, who created man for life and immortality (Gen 2:17; 
Rom 5:12; 6:23; 1 Cor 15:56).^ Yet death is a two-edged sword. 
While mans sin leads to death, the fear of death leaves man in a 
state of profound anxiety that provokes him to sin; his corrupted 
nature is marked by an inescapable propensity toward sin. Thus 
death is seen not only as the consequence of human sinfulness, but 
also as its cause. 

It is in this perspective that the apostle Paul will speak of death as 
“the last enemy” (1 Cor 15:26). In the earliest strata of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, death is a realm in which God is absent (“In Sheol there is 

3 According to the Wisdom of Solomon (2:23ff) > “God created man for incorruption, 
and made him in the image of his own eternity (or nature), but through the devil’s 
envy death entered the world.” Here, as in Genesis, however, the devil’s role is that 
of Tempter; it is man who sins and thus alienates himself from his Creator. Man 
alone is responsible for his sin, and consequendy for the death that is its inevitable 
consequence. 
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no remembrance of Thee,” Ps 6:5; cf. Pss 29/30:9; 87/88:12; 
114/115:17; Is 38:18). Gradually Israel came to recognize that 
God is indeed present in the realm of the dead, with the purpose of 
calling his people from darkness to light, from death to life. With 
the apocalyptic prophecy of Daniel (mid-2nd c BC) we find the 
first explicit reference in Hebrew literature to resurrection and 
judgment, leading to life beyond earthly existence. Finally, St Paul 
will declare that through the redeeming work of God in Christ, 
death is transformed into a pathway to everlasting life in the King¬ 
dom of God, where “what is mortal is swallowed up by life” (ICor 
15:54; 2 Cor 5:4). Through the transforming power of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, death is overcome; the “last enemy” is 
vanquished. 

This leads to a further insight provided by the apostle, namely 
that our true death occurs not at our physical demise but at our 
baptism. In Romans 6, he asks rhetorically: “Do you not know that 
all of us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into death?” And he continues: “We were buried therefore with 
him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of 
life.” This, however, means that death can also be seen as a “friend,” 
and not only as an enemy. This ambivalence toward death finds 
expression especially in monastic literature, where the monk speaks 
longingly of death—not as liberation from the sinful body, but as 
the blessed end of physical existence and the transformation of the 
physical body into the eternal, spiritual body.'^ 

In a truly Christian perspective, then, death is a conquered 
enemy, whose “sting” has been eliminated by the life-giving death 
of Christ on the Cross (1 Cor 15:54-57). By his resurrection from 
the realm of death, Christ has vanquished the power of death, and 
thereby he has transformed our “living death” into a new life of 
love, joy, and hope (Rom 8:31-38). 

4 A good contemporary example of this perspective is provided by the young Roma¬ 
nian monk, Fr Savatie Bastovoi, in his lecture “Invitation to Death,” published on 
CD by Patmos Publishing, Cluj-Napoca, 2003. 
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This biblical witness will not answer some of todays most press¬ 
ing questions concerning the “moment of death”: that is, the crite¬ 
ria to be used in order to determine just when the person is no 
longer physically present, when “the soul has departed the body.” 
Among Orthodox ethicists there continues to be disagreement as 
to whether the final criterion for determining death should be the 
irreversible cessation of cardio-respiratory function, or rather what 
we refer to as “brain death.” Then £^ain, in the latter case, there is 
no full agreement as to the definition of “brain death.” By that term 
some mean “death of the whole brain, including the brain stem.” 
Others understand the expression to mean “death of the brain as a 
whole,” that is, death occurs when the brain no longer functions in 
an integrated fashion because of the irreversible deterioration of 
certain of its key elements. If the upper hemispheres (cortex, cere¬ 
brum, and cerebellum) are “dead,” even if the brainstem continues 
to function, then according to this view the individual may be 
considered dead. 

Then the question arises: is a person whose upper brain is dead, 
but whose brain stem is still functioning, a candidate for burial or 
the harvesting of organs? Those who define “brain death” as “death 
of the brain as a whole” would likely reply “Yes,” whereas those who 
understand brain death to include the brain stem would definitely 
oppose such procedures. The debate is ongoing, and it has enor¬ 
mous implications for all of us. The brainstem alone is incapable of 
sustaining personal existence, the life of a moral agent. This fact 
leads many to conclude that death occurs with the death of the 
upper hemispheres. Others, however, point out that an accurate 
determination of such “death” is far from guaranteed; and where 
there is breath (which is sustained by the brainstem), there is by 
definition “life” (cf Gen 2:7). 

Resolution of the problem may lie in our agreeing on the mean¬ 
ing of “person.” Certainly, the soul is not spatially located in the 
brain. Soul is the divinely bestowed life principle that animates the 
entire organism. But when the upper brain is destroyed, when there 
is no capacity for a conscious and purposeful relationship with 
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oneself, with others or, as a physical being, with God (since prayer 
is no longer possible), then we may conclude (resorting once again 
to liturgical language) that the soul has either left the body or is 
struggling to do so. In such a case, it seems only reasonable to con¬ 
clude that the person has died; and our appropriate response is to 
offer the departed one into the merciful hands of God. (This does 
not necessarily mean, however, that it is morally acceptable to har¬ 
vest organs at this point—^but that is another issue.) 

What is certain in Orthodox tradition and experience is that 
God has conquered death through the death and life-giving resur¬ 
rection of his Son. However we may ultimately define death in 
physiological terms, we need to hold fast to the perspective of 
Scripture and Church Tradition. That perspective affirms that 
death is ultimately a spiritual state, a state of sin and alienation 
from God. That state, which characterizes our present life to the 
degree that we are enslaved to sin, can endure beyond our physical 
death. On the other hand, it can be transformed into an eternal 
participation in the very life of God. That transformation, leading 
to what Orthodox tradition terms thedsis or “deification,” flows 
forth from the life-giving sacrifice of Christ, which is the source 
and foundation of what we speak of as “redemptive suffering.” 

The Redemptive Value of Suffering 

One of the most difficult pastoral issues we have to face with our 
faithful is how we explain to them the mystery of suffering. The 
term mystery in this context must be understood in its two quasi¬ 
contradictory senses. On the one hand, it signifies an enigma, a 
conundrum, an unfathomable paradox. Yet on the other, it is a true 
mysterion, a sacramental reality in human experience through 
which God conveys divine grace. 

First, we need to be clear about the uniqueness of Christ s own 
suffering and death, and about its meaning for us as members of his 
Body. A popular caricature has developed regarding Eastern and 
Western approaches to the work of redemption and the place of 
suffering in that work. Roman Catholic and Protestant theologies. 
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it is held, locate the power and efficacy of Christ s redemptive activity 
in his suffering on the cross (e.g., Anselms “satisfaction” theory, or 
Luthers theolo^ cruets). Orthodoxy, on the other hand, is seen as 
stressing above all Christ s resurrection from the dead. Opposition is 
thereby created between two theories of redemption, the one focus¬ 
ing on the Cross and death, the other on Resurrection and life. 

Ail that needs to be said here in this regard is that Orthodoxy 
preserves a crucial equilibrium between death and life, suffering 
and victory. If Orthodox Christians demonstrate such profound 
and exuberant joy at the great feast of Holy Pascha, if they celebrate 
Christs rising from the dead as “the Feast of feasts,” it is only 
because Pascha is the culmination of a journey, assumed by the 
incarnate Son of God, that passed inevitably by the way of 
Golgotha. Without Holy Friday, there could be no celebration of 
resurrection, no lived experience of Christs victory over sin and 
death. As regards Orthodoxy (but as much could be said with 
regard to authentic Roman Catholic theology), the stereotype 
must be abandoned. The purpose of Christ s redemptive work is to 
convey Life; but it can do so only by leading him along the way of 
the Cross. Life, therefore, is impossible without suffering: the 
suffering of our Lord, but also our own suffering. 

In his letter to the Colossians, the apostle Paul makes what at 
first glance is a curious and troubling statement: “Now I rejoice in 
[my] sufferings [endured] for your sake,” he declares, “ and I com¬ 
plete in my flesh what is lacking in Christ s afflictions for the sake of 
His Body, which is the Church” (1:24). There is no question that to 
Paul’s mind Christ is the sole author of our salvation, that he and he 
alone accomplished all that was necessary for our redemption. 
How, then, can Paul speak of what is “lacking in Christ’s afflic¬ 
tions”? Very simply, he is speaking of the need for us to participate, 
to share in those afflictions as members of Christ’s Body, the 
Church. All is accomplished by Christ; yet our communion with 
him in his affliction “completes” or complements that suffering, 
insofar as we suffer as members of the universal Body of which he is 
the Head. 
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This means that our personal suffering can be infused with tran¬ 
scendent meaning. In the best of cases, it can be transformed from 
an experience of meaningless agony into a liberating and joy-filled 
communion in Christ. On the one hand, we share in his suffering; 
we “complete” his afflictions, by offering our own suffering to him, 
that he might infuse it with ultimate purpose. In some way we will 
never in this life fully understand, Christ uses our pain and 
anguish, particularly in the fiice of death, to complete and fulfill his 
work for the worlds salvation. Our suffering is never poindess, 
unless we will it to be so, unless we refuse to relinquish it into Gods 
hands to serve his purpose. There where we make of our suffering a 
true “sacrifice of praise,” as the apostle Paul declares, we share 
Christs own sufferings, becoming like him in his death, in order to 
attain, with him and in him, the resurrection fi'om the dead (Phil 
3:10-11). 

Yet it is equally important to insist that Christ shares fully in our 
suffering as well. When the myrrhbearing women appeared at the 
tomb, the angel declared: “You seek Jesus of Nazareth, the Cruci¬ 
fied One {ho estavromenos)', he is not here, he is risen!” Jesus, the res¬ 
urrected and glorified Lord, remains forever “the crucified one,” 
who, in the apt words of Pascal, “is in ^ony until the end of the 

M 

age. 

Redemption, therefore, involves suffering in two essential and 
complementary ways: Christs prior suffering that leads to deaths 
destruction, and our own suffering, which can so fully participate 
in his that we can declare, again with the apostle Paul, that “it is no 
longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me” (Gal 2:20). 

This implies that we need to educate ourselves and our faithful 
about the true meaning of suffering, in order to provide a genuinely 
Christian vision of our condition and our hope in the face of death. 
Today the specter of death provokes untold anguish in the minds 
and hearts of so many people, because they have no such vision that 
makes sense of their suffering and still less of their impending 
death. Consequendy, death remains an unconquered enemy, and 
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its accompanying suffering remains a meaningless trial to be atten¬ 
uated or eliminated as much as possible. 

Yet the spiritual and ascetic tradition of Orthodoxy has always 
recognized the benefits that can come from suffering which is 
assumed in the light of Christs death and resurrection, assumed 
with humility and courage as a means of purification, a means of 
focusing on “the one thing needful” (Lk 10:42). Of course, physi¬ 
cal and mental anguish can reach the point where the patient can 
no longer benefit from the pain he or she experiences; that pain can 
become an intolerable and “dehumanizing” burden. Then any talk 
of the “redemptive value of suffering” becomes specious, a mockery 
of the reality that seizes and overwhelms the dying person. Then 
euthanasia can seem like the only reasonable solution, the only 
acceptable “way out.” 

What are the alternatives to euthanasia.^ To what degree can ter¬ 
minally ill patients assume their suffering in a way that is truly 
redemptive, that leads them to a deep and lasting communion with 
Christ rather than to despair? How, in other words, can we accom¬ 
pany the dying patient so as to provide appropriate physical, psy¬ 
chological, and spiritual car^. 

Accompanying the Dying Patient 

A current adage in the medical community holds that “we may not 
always be able to cure, but we can always care.” With this principle 
in mind, I would like to conclude with a few simple observations 
concerning the spiritual accompaniment we as members of the 
Body of Christ are called to offer to dying patients. 

The most effective way to address the fear of dying persons in the 
face of impending death is to offer appropriate palliative care. We 
have come full circle in the debate over “medical heroics” in end-of- 
life care. Largely because of the threat of lawsuits, medical teams 
have often felt compelled to “do everything possible” to sustain a 
patient s biological existence, to use any and every option medical 
technology offers, in order to ward off death. Now we realize that 
such “heroics” are in fact invasive and often violent violations—not 
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only of patients’ “rights,” but more importantly of their personal 
integrity. Faced with the threat of legal action, we may be inclined 
to guarantee as far as possible patient autonomy. From the perspec¬ 
tive of Christian faith, however, our primary concern should be to 
honor the inherent sanctity of personal human existence, to respect 
each patient as a bearer of the divine Image and called to eternal life 
in intimate communion with the glorified Christ. In this light, 
death becomes a passageway, a Paschal transformation, from 
earthly life to life beyond, life lived in the joy and blessedness of the 
communion of saints. And medical heroics are recognized for what 
they in fact are: either a safeguard against a charge of medical 
neglect and malfeasance, or an expression of unbridled hubris that 
regards the death of a patient as a personal failure on the part of the 
physician. 

Palliative care, which avoids the pitfall of such hubris and strives 
to accompany the terminally ill patient with compassion, provides 
the best possible alternative to euthanasia. It is now widely recog¬ 
nized that the vast majority of requests for euthanasia, including 
physician-assisted suicide, come from patients who fear the dying 
process, who dread the prospect of intractable pain or of losing 
their dignity, their sense of self-worth, as they become increasingly 
dependent on others for their most basic bodily needs. 

As it has developed in Western Europe over the past several 
years, the palliative-care movement has concentrated in very effec¬ 
tive ways on the problem of pain management. It is essential that 
the medical community, there as well as in the United States, con¬ 
tinue its research and development in this area, to provide appro¬ 
priate treatment of physical pain and to respond effectively to cases 
of depression. Terminal or palliative sedation constitutes an impor¬ 
tant aspect of such treatment. In the United States today there is 
concern among many medical specialists that sedation can mean 
euthanasia in disguise, that all too easily the sedated patient can be 
eased into a coma and left to die. It seems, nevertheless, that this is a 
groundless fear, provided the medical team is acting with profes¬ 
sional integrity and responsibility. As a rule of thumb, we can say 
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that the objective of end-of-life therapy is to maintain a maximum 
of consciousness with a minimum of pain. Where unbearable pain 
and suffering cannot be relieved, however, sedating medications in 
tighdy controlled dosj^es might offer the best solution, guarantee¬ 
ing for the patient an end to earthly existence that is truly “painless, 
blameless and peaceful.” 

We may not always be able to cure, but we can and must always 
care. Such care is given by the medical team, but it is required as 
well of others within the Church, the Body of Christ. Death and 
the dying process should be recognized and honored as acts that are 
essentially eccksial. The death of one member makes its impact 
upon the entire Body of believers, just as the sin of one member 
infects them all. How, then, can the Church—^you and I—respond 
appropriately to the reality of death, especially as it tempts a dying 
patient or their loved ones to request euthanasia? 

The answer, it seems, lies precisely in the notion of “accompani¬ 
ment.” I may not be able to contribute to the patient s physical care, 
but I can assure a presence, a presence of affection, compassion, and 
love. In cases where the patient is comatose, it is important to 
remember that the last faculty to disappear is usually that of hear¬ 
ing. As priests, we often find ourselves at the bedside of terminally 
ill, comatose patients. What we do, however, any member of the 
Church can do: take the persons hand, read psalms, speak quietly 
of Gods infinite love and compassion, and above all, pray. Pray 
aloud or in silence. But through that prayer, make an offering of the 
person to the Lord of life: “Thine own of thine own, we offer unto 
Thee. ...” 

An often forgotten element of any pastoral ministry, however, is 
the care and accompaniment that need to be offered to grieving 
family members and friends. Grief is a process, often long and bur¬ 
densome. It can be a crushing weight that results in depression and 
finally despair. When children are exposed to death and experience 
the loss of a parent or other person close to them, they often feel as 
though they themselves are responsible for that death. They need 
special attention, both from other family members and from those 
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of us who can minister to them. We accompany the dying, to help 
them through the times when euthanasia or suicide seems attrac¬ 
tive. We must do the same for those who grieve, since with the 
death of a loved one, a part of them dies as well. 

The icon of the Dormition, the Falling Asleep of the Mother of 
God, provides for us the final word about death and hope 
beyond—a hope that can eliminate every temptation to a preemp¬ 
tive death by euthanasia. As much as the Paschal icon itself, the 
sacred image of the Dormition expresses the ultimate truth about 
death. On the iconastasis of every Orthodox church there is an 
image of the Theotokos, embracing the Christ-child and at the 
same time offering him to the world as the source of the world s life 
and salvation. Here, in the festal icon of the Dormition, we find the 
mirror imj^e of that theme. Christ is seen standing behind the bier 
of the Virgin, holding in his arms the image of her soul. She has 
died, as every human being dies. She bore within herself the ^ony 
of her Sons death, then she embarked on the pathway that led from 
her own grief-stricken life through the crisis of death. That crisis, 
however, was transfigured into the same victory achieved by Christ 
through his own death. The image of her soul that he embraces in 
the Dormition icon is therefore wrapped in a shroud of white, sym¬ 
bolizing resurrection. Like her Son, and because of his life-giving 
death and resurrection, she passes from death to life, from earth to 
heaven, to dwell with him in eternal glory. 

For those whose response to the vicissitudes and afflictions of life 
is to succumb to the subtle and insidious temptation to seek eutha¬ 
nasia or to commit suicide, the Dormition icon represents the only 
viable answer, the only sure hope. “In falling asleep, you did not 
forsake the world, O Theotokos!” Translated to life by her Son, the 
Author of life (Acts 3:15), she dwells in eternal communion with 
God, where she offers perpetual intercession for us and for our sal¬ 
vation. This assurance, that Mary is the first-fruits of Christs life- 
giving death and resurrection, and that she prays ceaselessly that we 
might share with her the gift of eternal life and joy, is the source and 
ground of our most fervent hope. The promise of the Dormition 
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icon is that what Christ has done for his Holy Mother he will do as 
well for us. 

This is the only final response we can offer to those who are 
tempted to resort to euthanasia or suicide as a way to escape the fear 
of a painful and protracted dying process. The answer to euthana¬ 
sia is hope: hope in the victory of Christ over death, hope that in 
and through the “mystery” of our own death we will share fully in 
all the power and the glory of his resurrection. 
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Transfiguring Light: 

The Moral Beauty of the Christian Life 
According to Gregory Palamas and 
JONATHAN Edwards 

Richard B. Steele 

Introduction: “Positively Palamite!” 

The thesis of this paper/ namely that there are some close and 
rather surprising affinities between the theologies of Gregory 
Palamas and Jonathan Edwards, goes back to an informal conversa¬ 
tion I had many years ago with Fr Alexander Golitzin of Marquette 
University. I showed him a passage from Edwards’s sermon, A 
Divine and Supernatural Light. As he read, his eyes grew wide with 
astonishment and pleasure, and he exclaimed, “Why, this is posi¬ 
tively Palamite!” Here I shall try to work out the details—and mark 
out the limits—of Fr Golitzin’s insight that the similar ways in 
which Edwards and Palamas read the story of Jesus’ Transfigura¬ 
tion on Mount Tabor indicate some unexpected parallels between 
Byzantine Orthodoxy and Colonial American Puritanism. 

Now, in one sense, any similarities between these two theolo¬ 
gians are purely accidental. There is no evidence that Edwards 
knew or could have known anything about Palamas, whose writ¬ 
ings, in the original Greek, did not become available in the West 
until over a century after Edwards’s death.^ (Indeed, the first criti- 


1 An earlier version of this paper was delivered as the Winifred E. Weter Faculty 
Award Lecture at Seatde Pacific University, Seattle, WA on April 22, 2004. 

2 Jacques-Paul Migne’s Latin edition of the Patrobgia Graeca, in 81 volumes, was 
published between 1856 and 1861. A second series, in 166 volumes, contained the 
Greek text with a Latin translation; it was published between 1857 and 1866. The 
writings of Gregory Palamas can be found in the second series, vols 150-51. 
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cal editions of Palamas’ Greek writings,^ as well as the first English 
translations, have only appeared in the past few decades.) And in 
the one place where Edwards refers to Eastern Orthodoxy at all, 
what he says is brief, superficial and harshly critical.'^ But precisely 
because there is no direct, historical connection between the two 
theologians, any convergences in their thought will be all the more 
striking—cases of arriving at similar conclusions from very 
different directions. 

My procedure will be this: In section one, I shall give a biograph¬ 
ical sketch of Gregory Palamas (1296-1359), highlighting the 
fierce controversy in which he was embroiled over the nature of the 
divine light which emanated from Christ at the moment of his 
Transfiguration. It was Palamass brilliant defense of “the holy 
hesychasts”—those contemplatives who claimed to be able to see 
that light—that established him as a doctor of the Eastern Church. 
In section two, I shall discuss that defense. In section three, I shall 
give a synopsis of the life of Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), 
focusing on several breakthrough experiences in his own life with 
God and on his efforts as a pastor to induce similar experiences in 

3 Defense des saints hesychastesy 2 vols, ed John MeyendorfF (Louvain: Spicilegium Sa¬ 
crum Lovaniense, etudes et documents, fascicules 30 and 31,1959; 2nd ed, 1973); 
Gregoriou tou Palama Synggramatay ed P. K. Christou, 5 vols (Thessalonika, 1962— 
92); and Saint Gregory Palamas: The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters. A Critical edi- 
tiouy Translation andStudyy ed R. E. Sinkewicz (Toronto, 1988). 

4 The most complete account by Edwards of his knowledge of church history is.d His¬ 
tory of the Work of Redemption, Works, Vol 9, ed John F. Wilson (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press [hereafter abbreviated as YUP], 1989). This com¬ 
prises a series of thirty sermons preached at Northampton in 1739 and published 
posthumously in 1774. The editor was Jonathan Edwards, Jr, who furnished the 
text with a subtitle borrowed from his father’s famous letter to the trustees of the 
College of New Jersey: The Outlines of a Body of Divinity, including a View of Church 
History, in a Method Entirely New. Sermon 22 of the History covers events in the 
Eastern Roman Empire from the death of Constantine the Great in 337 to the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 in a few short pages (403-16), most of which are devoted to 
what Edwards regards as the machinations of the devil in the heresies of Arianism 
and Pelagianism, in the neo-ps^nism of Julian the Apostate, and in the rise of 
Islam. His treatment of Greek Patristic and Byzantine theology is superficial at best, 
and he says of “the Greek church” only that it was “sunk into great darkness and 
gross superstition.” 
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his parishioners. Edwards, too, was embroiled in theological con¬ 
troversy over the nature of authentic Christian experience, and he 
too often used the symbolism of light to describe the spiritual, 
moral and aesthetic aspects of that experience. In section four, I 
shall investigate several key passages in Edwards’s writings that 
demonstrate this. I shall conclude by comparing the theologies of 
Palamas and Edwards, noting the close parallels, as well as some 
significant differences, in their respective understandings of the 
Christian experience of God. 

Gregory Palamas: A Biographical Sketch 

Palamas was born in 1296 in Constantinople.^ His father was a 
senator and a trusted advisor of Emperor Andronicus II 
Paleologus, and was responsible for the education of the emperor’s 
grandson, who later reigned as Andronicus III. In 1303, Palamas’s 
father died. He and his four younger siblings became wards of the 

5 My sources for this biographical sketch are as follows: George Arnakis, ^‘Gregory 
Palamas Among the Turks and Documents of his Captivity as Historical Sources,” 
Speculum 26/1 Qanuary 1951): 104-18; Sara J. Denning-BoUe, Introduction to 
Gregory Palamas^ Dialogue Between and Orthodox and a Barlaamite, trans Rein 
Ferwerda (Binghamton, NY: Global Publications/Center for Medieval and Renais¬ 
sance Studies, 2000), 1-26; John MeyendorfF, Introduction to Gregory Palamas, The 
Triads, trans Nicholas Gendle (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1983), 1-22; idem, St 
Gregory Palamas and Orthodox Spirituality, trans Adele Fiske (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1998); idem, A Study of Gregory Palamas, 2nd ed, trans George Lawrence 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1998); Donald M. Nicol, Church and Society in the Last 
Centuries of Byzantium, The Birkbeck Lectures, 1977 (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1979); John Julius Norwich, A Short History of Byzantium (New York: 
Vintage Books/Random House, 1997), 331-49; Robert Payne, The Holy Fire: The 
Story of the Fathers of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1980), 268- 
94; John Romanides, “Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics,” 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 612 (1960-61): 186-205 and 9/2 (1963- 
64): 225-270; Robert E. Sinkewicz, “A New Interpretation for the First Episode in 
the Controversy Between Barlaam the Calabrian and Gregory 92\.2jms,” Journal of 
Theological Studies, New Series, 31, Pt 2 (October 1980): 489-98; M. C. Steenberg, 
“St. Gregory Palamas: An Historical Overview” {www.monachos.net/patristicsl 
palamasJoistoricalshtml and www. monachos. net/patristics/palamas_appendices. 
shtmhtxntytA May 25,2005); and George C. Papademetriou, Introduction to Saint 
Gregory Palamas (New York: Philosophical Library, 1973). 
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emperor and were educated at imperial expense. He studied for a 
time at the University of Constantinople, but in 1316 his entire 
family felt the call to monastic life. His mother and two sisters 
entered a convent in the capital; he and his two brothers struck out 
for Mount Athos, the center of Byzantine monasticism. 

For three years, Palamas and his brothers lived a semi-eremitic 
life near Vatopedi Monastery, under the direction of the hesychast 
master, Nicodemus. But Nicodemus and one of Palamas’s brothers 
soon died, so, in 1319, Palamas and his other brother entered coe- 
nobitic life at the Great Lavra, the oldest and largest monastery on 
the Holy Mountain. Two years later, Palamas entered a hermitage 
associated with the Great Lavra, but in 1325 he and many other 
Athonite monks were forced by the constant raids of Turkish 
pirates to flee the Holy Mountain for the nearby fortified city of 
Thessalonica. A year later he was ordained a priest, and promptly 
set out with ten companions for a mountain retreat, where they 
lived the semi-eremitic life. By 1330, the Turkish threat had sub¬ 
sided and Palamas returned to Mount Athos. During this time, the 
aged emperor, Andronicus II, was deposed for incompetence by his 
grandson, Andronicus III, and the commander-in-chief of his 
armies, John Cantacuzene.^ 

In 1331, Palamas moved to another hermitage attached to the 
Great Lavra. He began to experience mystical visions^ and 
embarked on the literary labors which were to bring him great fame 
and great trouble. He wrote a biography of a famous hesychast 
master and a defense of the Orthodox doctrine of the single proces¬ 
sion of the Holy Spirit. He was made abbot of Esphigmenou 

6 On whom, see Donald M, Nicol, The Reluctant Emperor: A Biography of John 
Cantacuzene, Byzantine Emperor and Monk, c. 1295-1383 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996). 

7 Two of these visions, as recorded by Palamas^s friend and biographer, Philotheos 
Kokkinos, are quoted in Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew I, “Orthodox Theol¬ 
ogy: Divine Charisma and Personal Experience,” trans John Chryssavgis, Theology 
Today 6 1 (2004): 1 Iff. To be precise, only the second is explicidy said to come from 
Palamas’s stay at the skete of St Savva. The date of the first, though presumably ear¬ 
lier, is not given—at least in this article. 
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Monastery in 1336, but resigned after a year and returned to his 
hermitage and his books. 

Then, in 1338, a controversy broke out that was to define the 
next twenty years of his life. This was triggered by an attack made 
upon hesychast spirituality by the Greek-Italian philosopher, 
Barlaam of Calabria. Palamas visited Barlaam in Thessalonica, 
hoping to work out their differences, but talks soon broke down, 
and over the next four years a stream of writings, back and forth, 
appeared. In all, Palamas wrote nine treatises against Barlaam. 
These were published in three installments between 1338 and 
1341, with three treatises per installment, and are hence known as 
the Triads in Defense of the Holy Hesychasts.^ Also published in 1341 
was his Ha^oritic Tome, which was adopted by a synod of Athonite 
monks as the official theological rationale for their way of life and 
prayer.^ Barlaam had enjoyed considerable prestige at court for 
over a decade: both Cantacuzene and the patriarch had been his 
patrons for a time. But as the hesychast controversy unfolded, 
Barlaam steadily lost favor with the government, and when two 
church councils in 1341 condemned his writings, he returned to 
Calabria, converted to Catholicism, and became a Uniate bishop. 

The departure of his bete noire did not solve Palamas’ problems. 
For at just this time Andronicus III died suddenly. A regency gov¬ 
ernment was set up, which removed Cantacuzene from power. 
This precipitated a civil war. Palamas, whose side Cantacuzene had 
taken during the hesychast controversy, was regarded by the 
regency as an enemy, condemned by a third church council, and 
imprisoned. During his confinement he wrote a Confession of Faith 


8 The Gendle translation, cited in n 2 above, is an abridgment, but a judicious one: 
many redundancies and polemical excurses, which were characteristic of Byzantine 
literature, but which irritate modern audiences, have been excised. A brief excerpt 
can also be found in Nikodimos of the Holy Mountain and Makarios of Corinth, 
eds., The Philokalia: The Complete Texty 4 (of 5) vols (London: Faber & Faber, 
1979-1995), 4:331-42. 

9 In Phibkalia 4:418-25. In this ed, the tome is titled. The Declaration of the Holy 
Mountain in Drfense of Those Who Devoutly Practice a Life of Stillness. 
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and A Treatise on the Spiritual Life}^ But with Cantacuzene’s vic¬ 
tory in early 1347, Palamas was formally vindicated by a fourth 
church council and consecrated archbishop of Thessalonica. Lin¬ 
gering political turmoil in Thessalonica prevented him from enter¬ 
ing his see for several years, however. In the interim, he wrote 
another major work, Topics of Natural and Theological Science and 
on the Moral and Ascetic LifeN In 1350 he was finally able to 
assume his episcopal duties, and in 1351 a fifth church council 
definitively approved his Confession and condemned his enemies. 
In 1354 he was captured by Turks during a sea voyage and incarcer¬ 
ated for a year in Bithynia, until he was ransomed and returned to 
Thessalonica.*^ 

His last years were relatively tranquil. He wrote a treatise on the 
moral teachings of the New Testament. And he was a very popular 
preacher: a number of sermons, mostly dealing with the ethical, 
social, and liturgical life of ordinary Christians, and mostly dating 
from the years of his episcopacy, survive.*^ On November 14, 
1359, he died of an internal disorder and was buried in the Cathe¬ 
dral of the Holy Wisdom in Thessalonica, where his relics 
remain—much venerated—to this day. 

Hesychasm and the Vision of the Taboric Light 

Let us turn now to a description of the beliefs and practices of 
hesychasm, the form of spirituality practiced and defended by 


10 Two English translations are available: (1) Treatise on the Spirittial Life^ tr. Daniel 
M. Rogich (Minneapolis, MN: Light and Life Publishing, 1995), and (2) Philokalia 
4:293-322, where it bears the title, To the Most Reverend Nun Xenia. 

11 In Philokalia 4:346-417. 

12 On the night of March 2,1354, a terrible earthquake demolished the coastal city of 
Gallipoli. The survivors fled, seeking shelter elsewhere, and by the next morning, 
Turkish troops had occupied the site and claimed it as their own. Palamas was on 
board ship when the calamity occurred, but put in to shore, perhaps to offer aid and 
comfort to the victims. He was captured by the Turks and sent to Bithynia. For de¬ 
tails, see Nicol, Reluctant Emperor, 125flF. 

13 Homilies of Saint Gregory Palamas, 3 vols, tr. Christopher Veniamin & Helen 
Corbin (South Canaan, PA: St Tikhon’s Seminary Press, 2002—04). 
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Gregory Palamas.^^ Hesychasm was originally developed by the 
Desert Fathers of the fourth through the sixth centuries. Those 
who were hermits could not depend for their spiritual sustenance 
on the daily office, that is, the round of short communal worship 
services which structure the day in a coenobitic monastery. And 
unless a group of solitaries made special provision among them¬ 
selves to gather weekly for liturgy and fellowship, they might miss 
these basic elements of the Christian life. The potential for loneli¬ 
ness, boredom, spiritual delusion, and utter madness was accord¬ 
ingly very great. Now, ascetic disciplines, such as fasting, celibacy, 

14 The fundamental starting point for the study of the hesychast tradition is The 
PhilokaUuy a collection of patristic and medieval texts, which was compiled in the 
eighteenth century by St Nikodimos of the Holy Mountain and St Makarios of Cor¬ 
inth and published over the years in many languages and redactions. Two of the 
most famous versions appeared under the title Dobrotolubiye^ the first an Old 
Church Slavonic translation published by Paissy Velichkovsky (tl794), and the 
second a modern Russian translation published by Theophan the Recluse (t 1895). 
An English translation of selections fi'om Theophan’s Russian translation, titled 
Writings from the Philokalia: On Prayer of the Hearty tr. E. Kadloubovsky & G. E. H. 
Palmer was published by Faber & Faber of London in 1951. (In 1966, the same 
publisher brought out a companion volume: Igumen Chariton of Valaamo, The Art 
of Prayer: An Orthodox Anthology, ed. Timothy Ware, tr. E. Kadloubovsky & E. M. 
Palmer. This work represents the great flowering of nineteenth-century Russian 
hesychastic thought, which was triggered by the publication of the Slavonic and 
Russian translations of the Philokalia, but it is a different book altogether.) As noted 
in n.4 above, a modern critical English edition of the entire Philokalia is currently 
under way. four of the projected five volumes have appeared to date. In addition, the 
Classics of Western Spirituality series, published by Paulist Press, has made a num¬ 
ber of writings from the Eastern Christian mystical tradition available to us in mod¬ 
ern, critical editions. These include: Gregory of Nyssa [ca 335-ca 395], The Life of 
Moses (1978); Pseudo-Macarius [late fourth century]. Spiritual Homilies (1992); 
John Climacus [ca 580-ca 650], The Ladder of Divine Ascent (1982); Maximus 
Confessor [580-~662], Selected Writings (1985); Symeon the New Theologian 
[949-1022], The Discourses (1980); Nil Sorsky [ca 1433-1508], The Complete 
Writing (2002); and ThePilgrim*s Tale [anon nineteenth cent.] (1999). We are es¬ 
pecially indebted to St Vladimir’s Seminary Press for the publication of dozens of 
works on hesychasm, both primary sources and scholarly studies. Thanks to SVS 
Press—^which is noteworthy both for keeping valuable older works in print and for 
bringing new scholarship to press quickly—the voluminous writings of Anthony 
Bloom, John Chryssavgis, Basil Krivocheine, John of Kronstadt, John Meyendorff, 
Kallistos Ware, and many other luminaries of this tradition are readily available to us. 
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silence, and manual labor may, if properly practiced, temper the 
human passions; but they may just as easily arouse the very agita¬ 
tions of soul they are meant to tame. If one goes without food, but 
then thinks about nothing other than his next meal, the practice of 
fasting itself becomes the cause of a refined form of gluttony. So, 
too, one may take a vow of celibacy and still burn with lust; or muz¬ 
zle one’s lips while hankering for gossip and distraction; or perform 
manual labor out of a sullen sense of duty or a secret desire for gain. 
The hermit needs a form of prayer which, when used in concert 
with the ascetical disciplines, can quiet these insurgent passions 
and provide a deep and abiding sense of both divine and human 
companionship. The answer to this need proved to be the perpet¬ 
ual recitation of the Jesus Prayer. 

The basic formula for this prayer is this: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, have mercy on me, a sinner.” The ceaseless repetition of 
this formula was found to enable the mind or intellect {nous), 
which apprehends divine reality, to descend into the heart {kardia) 
or spiritual center of the human being. For when one’s attention 
is focused on Christ, the power of divine grace bathes one’s con¬ 
sciousness and seeps gradually into the depths of one’s subcon¬ 
scious self. Eventually it was found that certain bodily postures and 
breathing techniques could enhance the effectiveness of the prayer 
formula. Thus, hesychasts often bow their heads when they pray, 
and seem to stare with half-closed eyes at their midriff. And they 
usually time the recitation of the Jesus Prayer to the rhythm of their 
breathing. As they inhale, they mentally voice the salutation, “Lord 

15 Succinct definitions of the meaning of these two terms in Eastern Christian spiritual 
writings may be found in the Glossary of Philokalia 4. Nous^ which refers to the “di¬ 
rect apprehension or spiritual perception” (pp 431 ff) must be further differentiated 
from dianoia (reason), which is the “discursive, conceptualizing and logical faculty 
in man” (434). Nicholas Gendle (in Palamas, Triads^ 118 n.3) puts this second dis¬ 
tinction crisply: “In patristic usage, these two modes of cognition (mystical and in¬ 
tellectual) correspond to two different human cognitive faculties; the nous^ the 
spiritual mind or intuitive intellect, capable of direct apprehension of the truth of 
things; and the dianoia, the analytical and discursive intellect that works out prob¬ 
lems by logical stages and knows about things.” 
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Jesus Christ, Son of God,” drawing him, as it were, almost physi¬ 
cally into themselves. Then, as they exhale, they utter the petition, 
“have mercy on me, a sinner,” thereby imaginatively linking the 
flushing of sins and passions from the heart with the expulsion of 
air from the lungs. 

Hesychasts take St Pauls admonition to “pray constantly” 
(1 Thess 5:17) quite literally. They believe that attention to the 
Lord should be unbroken, that devotion should occupy every 
waking moment. And they find the Jesus Prayer uniquely well 
suited to this purpose. It is simple to memorize and can be recited 
silendy, “in the heart,” as one goes about ones daily life, and it 
doesn’t take much effort to learn how to coordinate the recitation 
of the prayer with the rhythms of the breath. In fact, some 
hesychasts insist that, after some months or years of practice, one 
no longer has to “say” the Prayer at all; it seems to say itself, to be 
“self-activating.”^^ So simple is this technique to learn, and so effec¬ 
tive is it in grounding one’s life in Christ, that it eventually spread 
from the hermitages to coenobitic monasteries and secular par¬ 
ishes. Today it is widely used among Orthodox Christians, and is 
increasingly used by Western Christians as well.'^ 

One could object—and the Barlaamites didoh]tct —that what¬ 
ever Paul may have meant by “constant prayer,” it could not have 
been the practice of repetitive prayer. For even presuming that such 
a practice were physically possible (which they doubted), it is 
impractical, and in any case violates Jesus’ own express teaching 
(Mt 6:7). The hesychasts replied that constant prayer is possible; that 
it does interrupt the performance of one’s other duties, but rather 
suffuses them with a vivid sense of the abiding presence of the living 

16 See, e.g., The Way of a Pilgrim, and the Pilgrim Continues His Way, trans R. M. 
French (Harper San Francisco, 1991), 9-16. 

17 The Jesus Prayer was introduced to English-speaking readers by the publication of 
French’s translation of The Way of a Pilgrim and the Pilgrim Continues His Way 
(London: SPCK., 1930; reprint. New York: Harper, 1954), and then by the publi¬ 
cation of J. D. Salinger’s novel, Franny andZooey (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co, 
1961). In the latter, the prayer is presented as a kind of antidote to the superficiality 
of contemporary American life. 
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Christ; and that far from being an empty ritual or a form of self¬ 
hypnotism, it has a “divinizing” effect on ones spiritual and moral life. 
And as for Jesus’ warning against “vain repetitions,” that is aimed at 
street-comer exhibitionism and pious self-display, whereas the Jesus 
Prayer is recited in the silence of one’s heart and the seclusion of one’s 
cell. So far, the hesychasts had a solid response to their critics. 

But in one respect the hesychasts seemed to overreach them¬ 
selves, to make claims for their spiritual methods that were not only 
extravagant, but theologically unwarrantable. They asserted that 
the stilling of the passions through the practice of the ascetic disci¬ 
plines and the constant attention to the living Christ through lit¬ 
urgy, Scripture meditation, and mental prayer gradually enabled 
them to see, in this life, with their bodily eyes, the same divine light 
that Peter, James, and John had seen radiating from Jesus when he 
was holding converse with Moses and Elijah on Mount Tabor. Of 
course, the hesychasts could point to several other biblical stories in 
which God’s saints beheld, or shone with, the radiant glory of 
God.^^ But did such stories from Scripture authorize their claim 


18 The stoiy of Jesus’ Transfiguration is told in all three of the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 
17:1-9; Mk 9:2-10; Lk 9:28-36) and alluded to in 2 Pet 1:16-21, These sources do 
not name the place where this event took place, but Sts Jerome and Cyril of Jerusa¬ 
lem, both of whom knew the geography of the Holy Land well, located it on Mount 
Tabor, and this is generally accepted in the tradition. Modern critics, however, 
point out that, in its narrative context, the Transfiguration took place when Jesus 
was in the vicinity of Caesarea Philippi, and therefore Mount Hermon is more likely 
to be the implied site. For details, see Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville 
and New York: Abingdon Press, 1962), s.v. “Transfiguration” by D. M. Beck, 
4:686fF. 

19 Moses’ face shone so brilliandy after his encounters with Yahweh on Mount Sinai 
that he had to wear a veil when he descended to his people (Ex 34:29-35). Elijah 
called down “the fire of the Lord” during his contest with the priests of Baal (1 Kgs 
18:38), and later was taken up into heaven on “a chariot of fire [drawn by] horses of 
fire” (2 Kgs 2:11). When St Stephen preached, “his face was like the face of an angel” 
(Acts 6:15), and when he was about to be martyred he “gazed into heaven and saw 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing at the right hand of God” (7:55). And when 
Saul of Tarsus underwent his dramatic conversion experience on the Damascus 
Road, he beheld “a light from heaven, brighter than the sun” (Acts 9:3; 22:6; 26:13). 
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that they, too, were capable of seeing the Taboric light?^® Might 
they not simply have been undergoing religious hallucinations or 
demonic delusions? For Scripture also tells us that “Satan disguises 
himself as an angel of light” (2 Cor 11:14). It was precisely this 
claim that mental prayer and ascetic practice can bring about a 
vision of the Taboric light that was at the root of the controversy 
between Barlaam and Palamas in the 1330s and 1340s. 

Palamas insisted that the spiritual experiences of the hesychasts 
exemplify the profoundest truths of the Christian faith. Indeed, 
they enable us to make fully explicit one truth about God that had 
hitherto been only implicit in the history of Christian theology, 
namely the existence of the divine energies. Palamas writes: “Three 
realities pertain to God: essence, energy, and the triad of divine 
hypostases.”^^ The distinction between the essence and the persons 
had been defined since the fourth century, but this third “reality,” 
the divine energies, seemed like a scandalous innovation to the 
Barlaamites. Yet as Palamas took pains to show, this idea was 
implicit in the teachings of the Eastern Fathers. It had simply gone 
undefined—until the hesychast controversy forced the church to 
formulate it with new clarity and precision.^^ 

Palamas begins by asserting that the essence {ousia) of God infi¬ 
nitely transcends human knowing. Indeed, he often prefers to 
speak, not of the divine essence, but of the divine “super- 
essentiality,” to indicate Gods infinite qualitative difference from 

20 That certain saints were not only able to see the divine light, but could at times radi¬ 
ate with it, is attested in the hesychast literature. The most famous example was the 
Russian starets, St Seraphim of Sarov (1759-1833). See MeyendorfF, St Gregory 
Palamas and Orthodox Spiritualityy 158-62. 

21 Topicsy no 75 in Philokalia IV:380. 

22 As D. M. Nichol has pointed out, there is a deep “ideological gulf’ between the East¬ 
ern and Western Christian approaches to theology. Western theologians have, he 
says, “a passion for defining every article of the faith,” which the Easterners find “le¬ 
galistic” and “authoritarian.” The latter, in contrast, are often content to allow doc¬ 
trines to go undefined—unless controversy forces an issue. The Westerners, in turn, 
regard the Eastern approach as “maddening obscurantism.” See Church and Society 
in the Last Centuries of Byzantium, The Birkbeck Lectures, 1977 (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1979), 93-97. 
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all creatures. But although God remains mysterious to us, we can at 
least know that God is mysterious to us, beyond our conceptions 
and categories. Palamite theology is thoroughly apophatic, empha¬ 
sizing that God is incomprehensible, unsurpassable, and wholly 
“other” than creatures. But since our speech and thought forms are 
wedded to our experience of creatures, our knowledge of God 
would remain a bare abstraction to us if it were not for those other 
two “realities which pertain to God,” and which have been revealed 
to us: the triad of divine persons and the manifold divine energies. 

God is personal, or rather tri-personal.^^ God is self-revealed as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Each person {hypostasis) is fully and 
completely God. The divine essence is not “divided” between 
them, like the shares of a joint stock company co-owned by three 
equal partners. Rather, each of the three divine persons, in his par¬ 
ticularity, possesses the whole of deity undividedly. Yet each simul¬ 
taneously shares the whole of deity with the other two in the self- 
dispossessing communion of perfect love. More amazingly, one of 
the persons, the Son, has irrevocably joined human nature to the 
divine nature in the incarnation. This “hypostatic union” of the 
two natures in Christ means that the properties and attributes of 
each nature are fully and perfectly integrated in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Neither nature is changed by, absorbed into, or con¬ 
fused with the other. Each is preserved intact, and functions fully 
and perfectly in its distinctive ways, without impairing or disrupt¬ 
ing the functions and qualities of the other. Yet the fusion of 
natures in Christ is such that he is neither more, nor less, nor other 
than God, just as he is neither more, nor less, nor other than 
human. He is both together, fully and perfecdy. And because he is 
both together, we who are “in him” through faith are given a share 
of the divinity which he alone possesses by nature. 

23 See Yves Congar, I Believe in the Holy Spirity 3 vols in 1, tr. David Smith (New York: 
Crossroad Herder, 1997), 3:61-71; M. Edmund Hussey, “The Palamite Trinitar¬ 
ian Models,” 5VTQ 76^(1972): 83-89; Kallistos Ware, “God Hidden and Revealed: 
The Apophatic Way and the Essence-Energies Distinction,” Eastern Churches Re¬ 
view! (1975): 125-36; and idem, “The Debate about Palamism,” Eastern Churches 
9 (1977): 45-63. 
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All this is the familiar teaching of the Ecumenical Councils, and 
was accepted by both parties in the dispute. What had never 
received adequate dogmatic formulation, however, is the 
soteriological claim that Christ, being at once human and divine, 
somehow shares his divinity with us humans. Several of the Church 
Fathers had said that “God became human so that humans might 
become divine.” But how are we to understand this? For surely we 
do not “become divine” in the same sense that the Incarnate Son of 
God was: the two natures are not hypostatically joined in us as they 
are in him. Yet Scripture does affirm that we become recipients of 
“divine power” and even “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet 
1:3—4). Thus, what differentiates Christ from ourselves is also what 
mystically unites us with him and with each other in him (Jn 15). 
We receive by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit what the Son of God 
is by virtue of his free act of “emptying himself” for our sake, 
“taking the form of a servant, [and] being born in human likeness” 
(Phil 2:7). We become by grace what Christ is by nature. We have, 
as it were, a kind of borrowed divinity, but not in such a way that we 
lose our concrete individuality, our creatureliness, our finite 
human consciousness, or our sad history as fallen persons who 
depend forever on the merits of the Crucified. Thus, one might say 
that although the distance between humans and God has been over¬ 
come, the difference between humans and God remains. In this 
respect, we are spiritually united with the Father through the Son in 
the Spirit, and so transfigured by this union that we can even be 
said to be “deified,” though without losing our humanity or simply 
being merged with the Infinite in some pantheistic blur. 

This is where Palamas takes a decisive step forward dogmatically, 
by proposing a solution to the soteriological paradox implicit in the 
formulae of the Councils. He recognizes that the infinite qualita¬ 
tive difference between God and human beings must be preserved. 
But he also insists that the distance between God and human 
beings has been overcome, such that we, without losing our human 
nature and personal identity, nevertheless become partakers of the 
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divine nature. To close the gap, Palamas introduces the doctrine of 
the divine “energies. 

To understand his doctrine, we must first recognize that he is 
using the Greek word energeia in its Aristotelian sense, to mean an 
activity or operation characteristic of a living being. He is most 
emphatically not using it in its Newtonian or Einsteinian sense to 
mean some impersonal force. Thus, the energy or energies of 
God—the singular is simply a collective term for all of Gods activi¬ 
ties taken together^^—are the workings of God in, on, and through 
his creatures. Indeed, all creation is but the manifestation of the 
creative energy of God, that is, of God’s burning to desire to share 
the superabundance of divine love with other beings. But that love, 
that energy, is not itself a “creature.” Rather, it is the divine condi¬ 
tion of possibility for the very existence of creatures, the divine 
medium by which creation is providentially ordered, and the 
divine agency by which God’s immediate and ultimate purposes 
for creation are accomplished. Thus, for Palamas the divine ener¬ 
gies are “uncreated.” Yet they differ from the divine essence in being 
“participable” by creatures. That is, God acts directly and immedi¬ 
ately upon creatures through the energies; and the creatures, in 
turn, experience God’s energies—and in so doing really and truly 
experience God. The energies differ, too, from the three divine per¬ 
sons. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are discreet centers 
of consciousness, who nevertheless fully interpenetrate each other 
in a perfect communion of mutually self-giving love, and who 
work together in perfect harmony and undeviating coordination in 

24 See M. Edmund Hussey, “The Persons-Energy Structure in the Theology of 
St Gregory Palamas,*’ SVTQ18/1 (1974): 22-43. 

25 See Topics^ no 68, in Philokalia 4:377: “The divine superessentiality is never named 
in the plural. But the divine and uncreated grace and energy of God is indivisibly di¬ 
vided, like the sun’s rays that warm, illumine, quicken and bring increase as they cast 
their radiance upon what they enlighten, and shine on the eyes of whoever beholds 
them. In the manner, then, of this faint likeness, the divine energy of God is called 
not only one but also multiple by the theologians.... Therefore the powers and ener¬ 
gies of the divine Spirit—even though they are said in theology to be multiple—are 
uncreated and are to be indivisibly distinguished from the single and wholly undi¬ 
vided essence of the Spirit.” 
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managing the creation: the divine energies are precisely the provi¬ 
dential and redemptive activities of the Blessed Trinity. 

The divine energies operate ceaselessly upon creation; indeed, 
creation could not exist at all apart from their operation, and would 
be nothing but madness and chaos if that operation were not lov¬ 
ingly redemptive. But only two sorts of creatures—angels and 
humans—are capable of knowing and responding to the redemp¬ 
tive energies of God. Of the angels, we must here say nothing. And 
of ourselves we must admit that the capacity to know God is hardly 
well exercised. Stupid indifference, culpable ignorance, and out¬ 
right rebellion are far more common. Nevertheless, some people— 
the saints—do exercise that capacity, and indeed, organize their 
whole lives around its exercise, in order to experience the ineffable 
bliss that knowing God brings and to help others to enjoy the same 
experience. Put differendy, the saints are those who eagerly con¬ 
template the divine energies in which all creation is ceaselessly 
bathed, who learn to “see” what ought to be the most dazzlingly 
obvious reality of all, and who, by the very contemplation of that 
reality, are themselves increasingly “energized” by it, that is, trans¬ 
formed, transfigured, and divinized. We might almost say: they 
becomeyvh.3X they behold. Palamas summarizes his theology of spiri¬ 
tuality in the paragraph whose first sentence I quoted earlier: 

Three realities pertain to God: essence, energy, and the triad 
of divine hypostases. As we have seen, those privileged to be 
united to God so as to become one spirit with Him—^as 
St Paul said, “He who cleaves to the Lord is one spirit with 
Him” [1 Cor 6:17]—are not united to God with respect to 
His essence, since all the theologians testify that with respect 
to His essence God suffers no participation. Moreover, the 
hypostatic union is fulfilled only in the case of the Logos, the 
God-man. Thus those privileged to attain union with God 
are united to Him with respea to His energy; and the “spirit,” 

26 The transformation undergone by those who behold the Taboric Light is empha¬ 
sized in Homily 34. See Daniel Rogich, “Homily 34 of Saint Gregory Palamas, 
Greek Orthodox Theobgical Review 5512 (1988): 135-66. 
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according to which they who cleave to God are one with 
Him, is and is called the uncreated energy of the Holy Spirit, 
but not the essence of God. 

But note: while it is true that the saints become what they behold, it 
is still they —in their embodied humanity and creaturely finitude— 
who undergo this transfiguration. Here Palamas draws a sharp line 
between the theological anthropology of the Bible and all forms of 
psychophysical dualism. The aim of the Christian life is not to free 
the soul from the body, but to free the whole person—body and 
soul—from sin. Thus, the Christian should strive for apatheia (i.e., 
mastery over the passions of soul and body), but should careful^ 
avoid analgesia (i.e., bodily insensibility and mental dullness). 
The former is the perfecting of our human nature; the latter is a 
denial of our intrinsic value as Gods creatures and image-bearers. 
Christian spirituality is rooted in the conviction that the Son of 
God has taken human flesh, has risen bodily from death, and 
becomes savingly present to us here and now through the materiality 
of the sacraments. It presumes that our mortal bodies are temples of 
the Holy Spirit (1 Cor 6:19) and one day they will be raised incor¬ 
ruptible like his. Hesychasm simply takes this conviction to its logi¬ 
cal conclusion, by stressing the extent to which the eschatological 
promises of scripture can be realized even in this life through prayer 
and ascetic discipline. The ultimate transfiguration of our bodies can 
begin on this side of the grave, so that our natural bodily and mental 
powers are enhanced by the divine energies, enabling us to experi¬ 
ence the sober ecstasy of heaven, the vision of God.^^ It was this 
enhancement that Peter, James, and John experienced when they 
beheld Jesus, Moses, and Elijah on Mt Tabor. Palamas explains: 

The light, then, became accessible to their eyes, but to q?es 
which saw in a way superior to that of natural sight, and had 
acquired the spiritual power of the spiritual light. This myste- 

27 Topics, no 75 in Philokalia 4:380. 

28 Triads, II.ii.7, 49 and 128n.80. 

29 Cf. Vladimir Lossky, The Vision of God, tr. Asheleigh Moorhouse (Crestwood, NY: 

SVS Press, 1983), esp. 153-69. 
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rious light, inaccessible, immaterial, uncreated, deifying, 
eternal, this radiance of the Divine nature, this glory of the di¬ 
vinity, this beauty of the heavenly kingdom, is at once accessi¬ 
ble to sense perception and yet transcends it.^® 

Later he adds: 

This light without beginning or end is neither sensible nor in¬ 
telligible, in the proper sense. It is spiritual and divine, distinct 
from all creatures in its transcendence; and what is neither sen¬ 
sible nor intelligible does not fall within the scope of the senses 
as such, nor of the intellectual faculty considered in itself This 
spiritual light is thus not only the object of vision, but it is also 
the power by which we see; it is neither a sensation nor an 
intellection, but is a spiritual power, distinct from all created 
cognitive faculties in its transcendence, and made present by 
grace in rational natures which have been purified.^ ^ 

Jonathan Edwards: A Biographical Sketch 

We turn now to the life of Jonathan Edwards.^^ He was born on 
October 5, 1703, to Timothy and Esther Edwards of East Wind¬ 
sor, Connecticut, the fifth of their eleven children and the only boy. 
Timothy Edwards was the founding pastor of the Congregational 

30 Triadsy III.i.22, 80. 

31 Triadsy III.ii,l4, 100 

32 My sources for this biographical sketch are as follows: Sereno E. Dwight, “Memoirs 
of Jonathan Edwards, a.m.” in The Works of Jonathan Edwardsy ed Sereno E. Dwight 
and Edward Hickman, 2 vols (Edinburgh and Carlisle, PA: Banner of Truth Trust, 
1984), I:xi-ccxxxiv; Jonathan Edwards, “Diary” and “Personal Narrative,” in The 
Works of Jonathan Edwardsy Vol 16: Letters and Personal Writings, ed. George S. 
Claghorn (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1998), 759-89 and 
790-804, respectively; Samuel Hopkins, The Life and Character ofthe Late Reverend 
Mr. Jonathan Edwardsy President of the College of New Jersey (Boston: S. Kneeland, 
1765; reprinted in David Levin, td.y Jonathan Edwards: A Profile [New York: Hill 
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ed. New York: Collier Books, 1961). 
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Church of the village, and was an effective Puritan preacher, known 
in his day as an “awakener” of souls. Esther Edwards was the daugh¬ 
ter of Solomon Stoddard, the pastor of the Congregational Church 
of Northampton, Massachusetts, a revered figure in the Connecti¬ 
cut River Valley. Stoddard s ministry, too, was often punctuated by 
dramatic “harvests” of souls. That these occasional revivals were so 
prized by the Colonial Puritans of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries is one indication of their feeling that a general 
spiritual “declension” had befallen the Holy Commonwealths of 
New England since their founding in the 1630s. 

Piety apparently quite came naturally to the young Edwards. 
But as he later came to see, the very fact that it did was a problem, 
pardy because it sometimes came off to others as irritating sancti¬ 
moniousness, but mainly because genuine piety is not a “natural” 
quality at all, but a “supernatural” one, a gift of divine grace. And it 
was not until the spring of 1721 that he began to experience some¬ 
thing more than his personal proclivities, family heritage, and cul¬ 
tural context could have induced. This is what he called, variously, 
“a wonderful alteration in my mind, with respect to the doctrine of 
Gods sovereignty,” “a delightful conviction” of Gods “justice with 
respect to salvation and damnation,” “a new kind of apprehensions 
and ideas of Christ, and the work of redemption, and the glorious 
way of salvation by him,” an “inward, sweet sense of [divine] 
things.” His first inkling of this new sense came as he was contem¬ 
plating 1 Tim 1:17: “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisi¬ 
ble, the only wise God, be honor and glory forever and ever. 
Amen.” The immediate consequence of his “new sense” was the 
resolution of a religious doubt that he had been harboring for some 
time about the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. But it was 
not just that he came to assent to a doctrine that is offensive to nat¬ 
ural reason, and that even Calvin called, in the technical, theologi¬ 
cal sense, horribileP Rather, he came to delight in the doctrine, pre¬ 
cisely because it brought into the sharpest possible focus the deity 

33 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Reli^on III.xxiii.7, ed. John T. McNeill. 
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of God, that is, the “sweet conjunction” of Gods majesty in govern¬ 
ing the universe and Gods meekness in rescuing the elect through 
the cross of Christ. This conjunction of opposites is complete: “it 
was a sweet and gentle, and holy majesty; and also a majestic meek¬ 
ness; an awful sweetness; a high, and great, and holy gendeness.” It 
was, in short, his first glimpse of divine^^;j, and the point at which 
his distinctive theological vision began to germinate. He would 
spend the rest of his career as a pastor attempting to induce others 
to experience this “sense of divine things,” even though he knew 
that it is finally an unmerited and unmediated gift of God, not the 
rhetorical razzle-dazzle of the preacher, which imparts it to the soul. 
And he would spend the rest of his career as a theologian interpret¬ 
ing every Christian doctrine in aesthetic and doxological terms, 
and diagnosing the spiritual, moral, and psychological effects of 
this divinely given sense of the divine upon those who experienced 
it. 


The dawning of his “new sense” took place when Edwards was 
seventeen—the year after he had graduated as valedictorian of his 
undergraduate class at Yale, and while he was still at Yale, studying 
for his master s degree. Before completing his second degree, how¬ 
ever, he took nine months off to serve as the pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in New York City, and then returned to New Haven in 
1723 to write his MA thesis. During these years, his great literary 
talents began to emerge. In his journal (known to posterity as his 
“Miscellanies”)^^ and in several short unpublished essays he began 
working out the lineaments of the idealist metaphysics and the 
post-millennial eschatology that he would hold and develop for the 
rest of his life. He also kept a diary of his spiritual exercises and expe¬ 
riences, and, correlatively, wrote down a number of “resolutions” by 
which he sought to manage his conduct and temperament in the 

minster Press, 1940), 2:955. “Decretum quidem horribile, fateor.” 

34 Worksy Vol 13: The “Miscellanies,” Entry Nos. a-z, aa-zz, 1-500, ed Thomas A. 
Schafer (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994); Vol 18: The “Miscellanies,” 
Entry Nos. 501-832, ed Ava Chamberlain (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2000); Vol. 20: The “MisceUanies,” Entry Nos. 833-1152. 
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most rigorously puritanical fashion. In the fall of 1726, he began 
candidacy as the associate pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Northampton, whose senior pastor was, as we have noted, his 
maternal grandfather, Solomon Stoddard. Edwards was soon “set¬ 
tled” in the appointment. The next summer, he married his college 
sweetheart, Sarah Pierpont of New Haven. 

When his venerable grandfather died in 1728, the young 
Edwards suddenly became the pastor of the most prestigious 
church in the Connecticut Valley. He quickly established himself 
as a force in his own right. His preaching was not flamboyant, and 
even his infamous hellfire sermons were delivered in a quiet, stately 
manner, unadorned by gesticulation or histrionics. But there was 
an inunense dignity about him that commanded attention and 
respect. And he relieved the severity of his biblical exposition and 
logical argumentation with a cascade of vivid images and illumi¬ 
nating analogies. His aim was to help his listeners experience for 
themselves the wonder of divine grace and the dreadfixlness of 
divine judgment.^^ 

His popularity with his parishioners and his stature among the 
New England clergy grew steadily during the early years of his 
Northampton ministry, but in 1733 a train of events began that 
was to make him a celebrated figure in the international evangelical 
community. As we have seen, his grandfather had reaped several 
“harvests of souls” during his long pastorate in Northampton, so 
the revival that broke out under Edwards’s ministry in the autumn 
of 1733 and lasted until the spring of 1735 was welcomed by all. 
But its intensity, duration, and impact on the local community 
were unprecedented, and when, two years later, Edwards published 

35 Works, Vol 10: Sermons and Discourses, 1720-1723, ed. Wilson H. Kimnach (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1993); Works, Vol 14: Sermons and Discourses, 1723- 
1729, ed. Kenneth P. Minkema (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995); Vol 17: 
Sermons and Discourses, 1730-1733, ed. Mark Valeri (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1998); Vol 19: Sermons and Discourses, 1734—1738, ed. M. X. Lesser (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2000); Vol 22: Sermons and Discourses, 1739-1742, 
ed. Harry S, Stout and Nathan O. Hatch (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2003). 
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his account of the revival, in a book titled-^ Faithfiil Narrative of the 
Surprising Work of God, readers throughout the Anglo-American 
Evangelical world were astonished and entranced. Indeed, this 
book became both a catalyst for and a paradigm of the wave of 
revivals that swept Britain and her colonies in late 1730s and early 
1740s. And as those revivals built, crested, and subsided, Edwards 
produced three more major works documenting, anal 3 ^ing, justi¬ 
fying, and promoting them.^^ 

But in the mid 1740s, when Edwards was at the height of his 
international fame as a pastor, evangelist, and theologian, every¬ 
thing began going wrong. He irritated several influential neigh¬ 
bors, had periodic salary disputes with his congregation, badly 
bungled a delicate pastoral situation, and had to bury his uncle and 
strongest local supporter. Colonel John Stoddard, the son of Solo¬ 
mon Stoddard. Worse yet, in 1748 Edwards revoked a congrega¬ 
tional membetship policy that had been in force for sixty years. His 
grandfather had allowed all persons whose moral conduct was not 
publicly scandalous, and who could in good conscience affirm the 
basic doctrines of the Christian faith, to join the church: they did 
not have to profess (as earlier Puritans had had to do) that they had 
personally experienced saving grace. In Stoddard s view, the sacra¬ 
ments of the church, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, were not 
merely testimonial signs of a grace already felt and publicly 
acknowledged by the believer, but rather effectual means by which 
God might communicate grace to the believer. This policy was 
firmly in place when Edwards became the church’s pastor, and he 
himself had enforced it for twenty years, but now he claimed that it 
had troubled his conscience ever since his installation.^^ This was 

36 The first three, namely the Faithful Narrative, The Distinguishing Marks of the Spirit 
of God, and Some Thoughts Concerning the Present Revival ofReli^on in New Eng- 
land, are contained in Works, Vol 4: The Great Awakening, ed C. C. Goen (New Haven 
& London: Yale University Press, 1972), 97-211,213-fi8, and 289-530, respectively. 

37 For a thorough discussion of the controversy, see Perry Miller, The New England 
Mind: From Colony to Province (Cambridge, MA and London: Belknap Press/Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1953), 209-47; for Stoddard’s role in the controversy, see 
227-36. 
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the last straw for his flock, and in June 1750 they voted to dismiss 

him.^® 

Unfortunately, Edwards had nowhere to go, and the Nor¬ 
thampton church had no one to replace him. So for a full year 
Edwards supplied the pulpit from which he had just been fired. 
Finally, in the summer of 1751, he moved to the frontier town of 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts to serve as the pastor of the local Eng¬ 
lish congregation and as a missionary to the local Native Ameri¬ 
cans. Thus rusticated, and with the Awakening that he had done so 
much to launch and defend having burned itself out, Edwards had 
ample time for scholarship. He produced five weighty books in 
seven years, one of which, his Dissertation Concerning the End for 
Which God Created the World, is of particular importance for our 
purposes, since it represents his mature reflections on the relation¬ 
ship between divine glory and human blessedness—the theme that 
had animated his life and thought since the dawning of his “sense 
of divine things” over thirty years earlier. Then, in late 1757, he was 
named president of the College of New Jersey (known today as 
Princeton University). At that time a smallpox epidemic was raging 
in the area. Edwards submitted to the primitive vaccination proce¬ 
dure then in use, contracted the disease, recovered briefly, but then 
succumbed to a secondary infection on March 22, 1758. 

“A Divine and Supernatural Light” 

The starting point for any examination of Edwards’s theology of 
Christian experience is his great sermon, A Divine and Supernatu¬ 
ral LightP It was delivered in August, 1733, on the eve of the great 

38 A council of regional churches upheld the decision, deeming the breach between 
pastor and people to be irreparable, but exonerating Edwards of the charges of hy¬ 
pocrisy and malfeasance in his pastoral administration. His decision to revoke the 
Stoddardean policy on the sacraments was, it said, thoroughly principled, and his 
long silence was due, not to cowardice, but to sincere respect for his grandfather s 
pastoral authority and theological acumen. 

39 In Works 1 7:405-26. Page references will be given in the text. The most reliable gen¬ 
eral studies of Edwards’s thought are Conrad Cherry, The Theology of Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards: A Reappraisal (Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1990); Robert W. 
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religious Northampton revival, and published a year later, when 
the revival was at its peak. George Marsden regards it as “a sort of 
constitution for any true awakening. 

The text is Mt 16:17, Jesus’ response to Peter’s confession that he 
is the Christ, the Son of the living God: “Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven” (408). Edwards uses the phrase, “flesh 
and blood,” to signify whatever unregenerate persons may know of 
God through “natural conscience” or ordinary human reason 
(410). He acknowledges that God, through “common grace,” can 
enrich and intensify our natural knowledge of God, but he also 
insists that no amount of moral rumination or intellectual inquiry, 
even with the aid of common grace, can produce the kind of revela¬ 
tion that God imparted to Peter. Spiritual illumination does not 
consist merely in heightened guilt for our moral failings, or greater 
fear of divine wrath, or new religious insights and visions, or a 
deeper appreciation for the doctrines of the Christian religion, or 
an intensification of religious emotion. True, it is compatible with 
all of these, and is often accompanied by them. But spiritual insight 
is an act of divine grace, not the result of human effort. It arises 
when the Spirit of God “unites himself with the mind of the saint, 
takes him for his temple, actuates and influences him as a new, 
supernatural principle of life and action” (411). Put simply, to be 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1967); Conrad Cherry, Nature and the Religious Imagina¬ 
tion Jrom Edwards to Bushnell (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980); Roland Andre 
Delattre, Beauty and Sensibility in the Thought of Jonathan Edwards: An Essay in Aes¬ 
thetics and Ethics (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1968); Sang 
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“born again” is to see everything anew, to undergo a decisive shift in 
the way one experiences reality. Edwards describes the spiritually 
illuminated person thus: 

He don’t merely rationally believe that God is glorious, but he 
has a sense of the gloriousness of God in his heart. There is 
not only a rational belief that God is holy, and that holiness is 
a good thing; but there is a sense of the loveliness of God’s ho¬ 
liness. There is not only a speculatively judging that God is 
gracious, but a sense how amiable God is upon that account; 
or a sense of the beauty of this divine attribute (413). 

Edwards uses one of his favorite analogies to illustrate the point. 
You can know that honey is sweet before tasting it, but you cannot 
know what the sweetness of honey is until you taste it for yourself 
(414). The analogy limps a bit, however, because it refers to the 
taste of a new food, rather than to a new way of tasting all foods. 
But the divine and supernatural light which the saints “see” is really 
both—an inner sensation of God’s own beauty and a thorough 
transformation of their world view and comportment. Thus, an 
infinite chasm separates one who merely believes that God is glori¬ 
ous because the Bible says so, and the person who actually sees the 
glory of God to which the Bible attests, and sees everything else dif¬ 
ferently for having seen God’s glory shining out from creation. 

Edwards takes pains to show that both holy scripture and 
human reason support the belief “that there is such a thing as a spir¬ 
itual and divine light,” and that this light is “immediately imparted 
to the soul by God,” not the upshot of any “natural means.” To 
show that it is scriptural he cites a variety of texts, culminating in 
2 Pet 1:16, which refers to Christ’s transfiguration. Positively 
Palamite indeed! But here Edwards runs into a bit of a jam. For 
what Peter and the other apostles witnessed on that occasion was 
apparently a visible light—and hence, in principle, something that 
everyone, not just the saints, should be able to see. Yet the essence 
of Edwards’s argument is that the “divine and supernatural light” 
which the saints “see” is spiritual, that is, invisible to the unsanct¬ 
ified. To solve this problem, Edwards deploys his theory of religious 
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typology, according to which creation and scripture are a complex 
tapestry of “types” or “images” by which God communicates super¬ 
natural meaning to those illuminated by grace.'^^ Edwards asserts 
that what the apostles heheld on the Mount was Christ s “outward 
glory.” They were granted a preliminary or this-worldly glimpse of 
how Christ “now appears in heaven [and] as he will do in the day of 
judgment” (420). On that great day, everyone will see the same 
thing: the difference is how they will see it. The saints will be per¬ 
mitted to see the hitherto “unseen things” (Heb 11:1) they have 
believed in all along, while the reprobate will be compelled to see 
what they have always denied. If there were no unsanctified per¬ 
sons present on Mount Tabor, it was not because they could not 
have seen Christ s outward glory with their bodily eyes, but because 
God wanted on that occasion to grant the sight only to those who 
would comprehend its spiritual significance. Thus, what the three 
apostles beheld was a visible symbol of what their minds were 
divinely enabled to believe, namely, that Jesus is the Son of God. 
Edwards writes 

That [outward] glory was so divine, having such an ineffable 
appearance and semblance of divine holiness, majesty, and 
grace, that it evidendy denoted him to be a divine person. But 
if a sight of Christ s outward glory might give a rational assur¬ 
ance of his divinity, why may not an apprehension of his spiri¬ 
tual glory do so too? Doubdess Christs spiritual glory is in 
itself as distinguishing, and as plainly showing his divinity, as 
his outward glory; and a great deal more: for his spiritual glory 
is that wherein his divinity consists; and the outward glory of 
his transfiguration showed him to be divine, only as it was a re¬ 
markable image or representation of his spiritual glory. (419) 

But Edwards wants to insist not only that scripture attests the 
existence of this divine and supernatural light, but that human 
reason does, too. He does not say—^and indeed, he flady denies— 

41 See especially Jonathan Edwards, Worksy Vol 4: Typological Writings, ed Wallace E. 

Anderson, Mason I. Lowance, Jr, and David H. Watters (New Haven and London: 
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that human reason, unaided by grace, can attain spiritual illumina¬ 
tion. Rather, he says that those who have attained spiritual illumina¬ 
tion will find, upon reflection, that what has been wrought in them 
by grace “is the highest excellency and perfection of a rational crea¬ 
ture” (422). Put sharply, no one can “think” her way to the beatific 
vision; but she who has been granted the vision will find nothing so 
reasonable as the fact that God reserves to himself the right to impart 
it to whomsoever he chooses, and in so doing, to make them “partici¬ 
pants in the divine nature” (2 Pet 1:4). Here Edwards comes as close 
as a Calvinist can to saying something we have already found in 
Palamas: that in some sense to see God is to be God. He writes: 

”Tis rational to suppose that this blessing should be immedi¬ 
ately from God; for there is no gift or benefit that is in itself so 
nearly related to the divine namre, there is nothing the creature 
receives that is so much of God, of his nature, so much a partic¬ 
ipation of the Deity: ’tis a kind of emanation of Gods beauty, 
and is related to God as the light to the sun. ’Tls therefore con- 
gmous and fit, that when it is given of God, it should be nexdy 
from himself, according to his own sovereign will. (422) 

The use of light as a symbol of authentic religious experience, 
which Edwards develops so beautifully in this early sermon, char¬ 
acterized many of his later writings as well. It is a prevalent theme in 
his unpublished manuscript. Images of Divine Things in his 
“Miscellanies,”'^^ and in his Treatise Concerning Religious Affec¬ 
tions.^ But it receives its most extended treatment in his mature 
work, A Dissertation Concerning the End for which God Created the 

42 In Works 4:5-\ 53. Images^ 2 s apparently written between 1737 and 1741. Cherry's 
claim that the theme of light “dominates the entire notebook” (27) seems to me ex- 
a^erated, though perhaps forgivably. 

43 See, e.g.. No. 331 (Trinity) in Works i3:409lF; no. 702 (Work of Creation. Provi¬ 
dence. Redemption) in Works 75:284fF; no. 710 (Heaven. Separate State. Resurrec¬ 
tion. Dispensations) in Works 75:335-38; no. 721 (Happiness of Heaven After the 
Resurrection) in Works 75:350ff; no. 926 (Hell Torments. Their Degree) in Works 
2(?;l69fF; no. 931 (Hell Torments. Conflagration) in Works 180-82; and no. 
1048 (Creation) in Works 20:'5^9&. 

44 See, e.g., Works, Vol 2: Reli^ous Affections, ed John E. Smith (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1959), 175-77, 276-79, and 296-98. 
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World^^ What he says here is crucial for our purposes, because he 
makes theological use of one aspect of light that is undeveloped in 
his early sermon: that it is an “emanation” of a great luminary. 

Like all of Edwards’s later writings, the Dissertation is an assault 
against the anthropocentrism of British Enlightenment theology. 
There God is typically depicted as a kind of cosmic errand-boy for 
humanity, frantically patching up the mess we make of the world 
by the misuse of our so-called “free will,” and dutifully serving our 
little needs and interests. Against this ideology, Edwards stoutly 
insisted that there are no “accidents” in God’s universe, that events 
unfold according to a wise though inscrutable divine plan, that the 
alleged indeterminacy and autonomy of the human will is a fiction 
that dupes us into a false sense of self-importance, and that God 
exercises his absolute sovereignty over nature and human history 
alike. The universe exists to serve God’s ends, and not vice versa. 
But what are God’s ends? Ultimately there is only one: “the emana¬ 
tion and true external expression of God’s internal glory and full¬ 
ness” (527). The universe, as Calvin had put it, is the “theater of 
God’s glory,the arena in which God exercises and displays his 
own perfections. Writes Edwards: “The word ‘glory’ is used in 
Scripture often to express the exhibition, emanation or communi¬ 
cation of the internal glory. Hence it often signifies a visible exhibi¬ 
tion of glory; as in an effulgence or shining brightness, by an ema¬ 
nation of beams of light” (515). The universe is God’s light show. 

Yet two problems lurk here, one in the theology and one in the 
symbolism. As to the first, Edwards’s effort to correct the notion 
that God is an errand-boy comes very close to suggesting that God 
is an egotist, who demands our fawning adulation. As to the 
second, the symbol of light emanating from a luminary, though 
dynamic and evocative enough, is finally impersonal. The sun 
shines, and without being diminished as the light flows outward. 

45 In Works, Vol 8: Ethical Writing, ed Paul Ramsey (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 403—536. Page references to this edition will be given in the text. 

46 Institutes, I.v.8 (1:61); I.vi.2 (1:72); Lxiv.20 (1:180); Il.vi.l (1:341). For other refer¬ 
ences, see l:6ln27. 
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And when the light strikes the reflective surface of the moon, it 
shines too. So far so good. But the sun does not will its shining, nor 
is the moon grateful in its reflectiveness. Edwards coined a word to 
solve both these problems at once: “remanation.”'*^ Human beings 
are created expressly to behold and rejoice in the glorious sover¬ 
eignty of God. Praise is not an automatic response of the creature to 
the Creator, but a voluntary one—and hence, there is no guarantee 
that it will be offered. Yet the failure to offer such a response consti¬ 
tutes, not merely a sinful derogation of God, but a tragic self-falsifi¬ 
cation of ones own nature. Conversely, the joyful rendering of that 
response constitutes, not merely the payment of what God is due, 
but the attainment of the end for which human beings exist in the 
first place. Says Edwards: 

In the creatures knowing, esteeming, loving, rejoicing in, and 
praising God, the glory of God is both exhibited and ac¬ 
knowledged; his fullness is received and returned. Here is 
both an emanation and remanation. The refulgence shines 
upon and into the creature, and is reflected back to the lumi¬ 
nary. The beams of glory come from God, and are something 
of God, and are refunded back again to their original. So that 
the whole is of God, and in God, and to God; and God is the 
beginning, middle and end in this affair (531). 

Put simply, God shines, and the saints shine back—not as the 
moon insensibly reflects the light of the sun, but as the lover joy¬ 
fully “lights up” at the smile of the beloved. And this ecstatic praise 

47 According to The Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed, 20 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1989) 18:579, this “rare” English word comes from what appears to be an 
equally rare Latin word, remanare, which means flowing back or reabsorption. Ap¬ 
parently it was used by Lucretius in a pantheistic sense, to refer to the reabsorption 
of a soul into the universe. The only instance of the use of the English word listed in 
the OED is from a British author of the late nineteenth century, although Edwards 
had used it over a century before. But I have been unable to determine whether Ed¬ 
wards borrowed it from Lucretius or invented it himself. Either way, it would be in¬ 
correct to assert that Edwards was using the word in a pantheistic sense, for the saints 
do not lose their identity in God when they remanate his glory. Rather, they attain 
their full actualization as persons in that “world of love” we call heaven. (Cf. Sermon 
15 of Charity and Its Fruits, in Works 8:366-97.) 
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of God, which the human being gives voluntarily—and yet, at the 
same time, spontaneously and un-self-consciously—consists both 
in the enjoyment of Gods transcendent beauty, as manifest preem¬ 
inently in the glorified Lord, and in active obedience to Gods righ¬ 
teous law, after the example of the Suffering Servant. On the one 
hand, Christis “the light of the world,” and “whoever follows [him] 
will never walk in darkness but will have the light of life” (Jn 8:12). 
On the other hand, Christ names us “the light of the world” and 
commands us to “let [our] light shine before others, so that they 
may see [our] good works and give glory to [our] Father in heaven” 
(Mt 5:14,16). Thus, for Edwards, the Christian life is thoroughly 
doxological. It involves both an aesthetic aspect—our selfless 
delight in God’s glory—and a moral aspect—our self-giving love of 
neighbor. The aesthetic aspect prevents our obedience to God from 
degenerating into crabbed moralism. The moral aspect prevents 
our adoration of God from lapsing into effete aestheticism. The 
attainment of our highest good as creatures comes from remember¬ 
ing that the Creator is the highest good of all. Edwards writes: 

God’s respect to the creature’s good, and his respect to him¬ 
self, is not a divided respect; but both are united in one, as the 
happiness of the creature aimed at is happiness in union with 
himself. The creature is no further happy with this happiness 
which God makes his ultimate end than he becomes one with 
God. The more happiness the greater union: when the happi¬ 
ness is perfect, the union is perfect. And as the happiness will 
be increasing to eternity, the union will become more and 
more strict and perfect; nearer and more like to that between 
God the Father and the Son; who are so imited, that their in¬ 
terest is perfectly one. (533fF) 

Comparisons, Contrasts, and Conclusions 

We can discern at least four striking similarities—along with some 
significant differences—between the theologies of Gregory 
Palamas and Jonathan Edwards from their respective ways of 
understanding what Jesus’ three disciples “saw” at the moment of 
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his Transfiguration, and what latter-days disciples “see” when they 
contemplate his glory. 

First, both theologians distinguish between, on the one hand, 
that which God truly is and which God alone can truly know, and, 
on the other hand, that which the saints are capable of knowing 
about God. For Palamas, who uses the language of the Greek 
fathers, this is the distinction between Gods “imparticable” omia 
and Gods communicable energeia. For Edwards, this is the distinc¬ 
tion between the “internal” or immanent glory of God, which God 
alone knows, and the “emanation and true external expression” of 
that glory in nature and history. Although their vocabularies differ, 
both theologians assert the transcendent otherness of God with 
respect to creation, while acknowledging that the saints attain gen¬ 
uine union with God and become “participants in the divine 
nature.” 

Second, both theologians use the language of sensation to 
describe the saints’ experience of that which God reveals about 
himself. At first blush, one is prone to say that Palamas emphasizes 
the objective reality of the divine light which the saints “see,” 
whereas Edwards stresses the subjective experience of seeing it. As 
we have repeatedly noted, Palamas ascribes concrete being to the 
divine energy: for him, this energy is one of the “three realities 
[that] pertain to God.” Accordingly, he emphasizes that the light 
shining from Christ on Mount Tabor is a divine energy, which the 
saints actually beheld. True, it is nothing that would be visible to 
the eyes of those whose lives have not been properly purified. But 
neither is it simply an intellectual abstraction or a product of ratio¬ 
cination. To describe what^t saints see, Palamas resorts to a bold 
paradox: he calls it an “intellectual sensation.”^* The Taboric light 
is thus something that “is at once accessible to sense perception and 
yet transcends it.”^^ The sight of it is nothing less than a proleptic 
glimpse of the world to come. Edwards, in contrast, downplays the 

48 Triadsl3.2Q,y7. 
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mysteriousness of what the saints see and highlights the miraculous 
fact that God permits them to see it at all. He writes: 

The Spirit of God.. .acts in the mind of a saint as an indwell¬ 
ing vital principle.... [God] unites himself with the mind of a 
saint, takes him for his temple, acmates and influences him as 
a new, supernatural principle of life and action.... This spiri¬ 
tual and divine light don’t [sic] consist in any impression 
made upon the imagination. ’Tis no impression upon the 
mind, as though one saw anything with the bodily eyes; ’tis 
no imagination or idea of an outward light or glory, or any 
beauty of form or countenance, or a visible luster or bright¬ 
ness of any object.”^® 

We might say that Palamas emphasizes the concrete existence of the 
Taboric light which the saint beholds, whereas Edwards accentu¬ 
ates the divine gratuitousness by which the saint is enabled to sense 
something to which unregenerate persons are blind. Yet these are 
finally differences in emphasis and tone. For Palamas can still insist 
that “spiritual light is not only the object of vision, but it is also the 
power by which we see,” thereby acknowledging the noetic trans¬ 
formation of the saint.^^ Conversely, Edwards is quite prepared to 
admit that what the three apostles saw at the time of Christ s trans¬ 
figuration was a “visible” and “outward” glory,” that served as “a 
remarkable image or representation of [his] spiritual glory.”^^ And 
although Edwards has nothing comparable to the Palamite doc¬ 
trine of the divine energies, he too can affirm the very same existen¬ 
tial fact to which Palamas gave witness, namely that those who 
truly experience God enjoy “a participation of the Deity... a kind 
of emanation of God’s beauty.”^^ 

Third, both Palamas and Edwards work out highly nuanced 
positions on the role of the emotions in the Christian experience of 
God. To explicate the details of their positions fully and to offer a 

50 Light, in Works 77:41 IfF. 

51 7>/^ III.ii.l4, 100. 

52 Light m Works 77:419. 

53 Ibid, 121. 
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point-by-point comparison would take another essay, but a few 
general remarks are warranted here. As we have seen, Palamas 
believes that the “passions” impede our knowledge of God, and 
that assiduous ascetic practice and mental prayer are needed to still 
them. But the tranquility to which the hesychast aspires is by no 
means physical or emotional stupefaction: as noted above, apatheia 
is not to be confused with analgesia^ precisely because the pathi 
(passions) are not simply ordinary human feelings and emotions, 
but rather those habits, moods, dispositions and deeply embedded 
fantasies which constitute our sinful self-absorption. What 
Roberta Bondi has said of early Eastern Christian monastic writers 
applies also to Palamas: “[The] word ‘passion carries a negative 
meaning most of the time because for them a passion has as its chief 
characteristics the perversion of vision and the destruction of love. 
A passion may very well be a strong emotion, but it need not be. A 
passion can also be a state of mind, or even a habitual action.”^"* 
Indeed, it is precisely by taming the disruptive passions that the 
hesychast attains to that exquisite emotional sensitivity and free¬ 
dom marked, on the one hand, by “holy compunction” and godly 
sorrow, and, on the other, by spiritual joy and ecstasy.^^ 

Now, the stately tranquility of Athonite hesychasm seems to 
stand in the sharpest contrast to the fervent emotionalism of the 
Great Awakening. And certainly the religious ethos of Eastern 
Orthodox monasticism and Anglo-American evangelicalism are in 
many respects as different as night and day. Yet in his Treatise Con¬ 
cerning Religious AffectionSy Edwards makes two points which sug¬ 
gest a deeper agreement with Palamas on the role of the emotions in 
the Christian life than we might expect. First, he differentiates 
affections from passions. Affections, he says, are “vigorous lively 
actings of the will or inclination,” whereas passions “are more 

54 Roberta C. Bondi, To Love as God Loves: Conversations with the Early Church (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1987), 58. For a more extensive treatment of the Eastern 
Christian understanding of the passions and their cure, see Metropolitan of 
Nafpaktos Hierotheos, Orthodox Psychotherapy: The Science of the Fathers, 3rded, tr. 
Esther Williams (Levadia, Greece: Birth of the Theotokos Monastery, 2000). 

55 Triads ILii.6-12, 49-52. 
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sudden, and [their] effects on the animal spirits are more violent, 
and the mind more overpowered, and less in its own command.”^® 
Here, too, the word “passion” carries a negative connotation, 
though it seems to refer primarily to the ungovernable insurgencies 
of physical appetite and need. As to the affections, they are motions 
of the will. But not all such motions, even when tri^ered by reli¬ 
gious exercises, indicate the operation of divine grace. For as he 
says: 

There are false affections, and there are true. A mans having 
much affection, don’t prove that he has any true religion: but 
if he has no affection, it proves that he has no true religion. 

The right way, is not to reject all affections, nor to approve all; 
but to distinguish between affections, approving some, and 
rejecting others; separating between the wheat and the chaff, 
the gold and the dross, the precious and the vile.”^^ 

Thus, despite marked differences in nomenclature, Edwards 
and Palamas are making much the same point. What Edwards 
means by “false affections” comes close to what Palamas means by 
“passions,” namely misdirected or disordered inclinations. And 
preeminent among the “true affections” that Edwards sought to 
evoke by his revival preaching are the very things that Palamas 
believed mental prayer and ascetic discipline would produce: godly 
sorrow and spiritual joy. 

Fourth, both theologians insist that the experience of God is a 
result of divine grace, not a by-product of human effort, yet both 
insist that Christians must faithfully practice the divinely 
appointed means of grace. Here wide differences between the two 
of them open up. As we have seen, Palamas advocates the perfor¬ 
mance of ceaseless mental prayer and constant ascetical practice, 
but he does not claim that the vision of the Taboric Light is a direct 
and automatic result of the hesychast’s labors. The heretical sect 
known as Messalians apparently taught something like this, and 
there are indications that Palamas had close personal contacts with 

56 Works 2-3^. 

57 Works2-.\ll. 
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them.5* But he expressly repudiates their error. To Barlaam he 
writes: 

You claim that the grace of deification is a natural state, that 
is, the activity and manifestation of a natural power. Without 
realizing it, you are falling into the error of the Messalians, for 
the deified man would necessarily be God by nature, if deifi¬ 
cation depended on our natural powers, and was included 
among the laws of nature!... But know that the grace of deifi¬ 
cation transcends every natural relationship, and there does 
not exist in nature “any faculty capable of receiving it.”^^ 

The fact remains that Palamas shares the characteristic synergism 
of the Eastern Church, believing that divine grace is usually com¬ 
municated only to those who, by their prayers and labors, are “wor¬ 
thy of it.”^° Edwards the Calvinist will accept no talk of human 
“worthiness.” He insists that the divine and supernatural light “is 
immediately given by God, and not obtained by natural means.” 
Edwards admits that God “makes use of means,” such as the expo¬ 
sition of Scripture and the preaching of the Word of God, in 
imparting divine light to the saints; but he denies that such means 
“operate by their own power, or a natural force.”^' These means are 
not per se “second causes,” having objective value or instrumental 
efficacy of their own. Thus the Puritan must always reckon with 
the possibility that her devotions will be graceless “flesh-and- 
blood” exercises. To think otherwise would be, for Edwards, to 
deny the sovereignty and freedom of God to act when, and how, he 
chooses.^^ Yet Edwards did not regard the “outward” means of 
grace as useless. During the Northampton revival of 1733-35, he 
actively encouraged the renewal of the old Puritan practices of fam¬ 
ily prayer and small-group Bible study, promoted the new trend in 
congregational singing begun in England by Isaac Watts, and spent 

58 Meyendorff, Study, 32-37, 136-37. 

59 Triads IILi.26, 82 

60 7W^III.i.29, 85. 

61 Light, in Works 17:416. 

62 This is one of the points in Edwardsean theology to which Jenson, 69-73, who is 
usually so enthusiastic about it, takes sharpest exception. 
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many hours each day giving spiritual care to his congregation. So 
although the performance of devotional exercises does not cause 
spiritual renewal for Edwards, it often occasions it. 

For all these reasons, we may c^ree with Fr Golitzins observation 
that, in their deep structures, the Edwardsean and Palamite theolo¬ 
gies demonstrate remarkable affinities. This is not to minimize the 
wide differences in the religious ethos of the churches which they 
represented. From what little Edwards says about “the Greek 
church,” we may presume that he, like most Colonial Puritans, 
would have been hostile to its episcopal polity, its monastic system, 
many of its ceremonial and liturgical practices, and its lavish use of 
icons, incense, and holy relics. Conversely, one suspects that 
Palamas would have disliked both the plainness of Colonial Ameri¬ 
can church architecture and the sensationalism of revivalist preach¬ 
ing and worship. Yet despite their very different social worlds and 
ecclesial settings, it is striking how similarly Edwards and Palamas 
render the Christian experience of God. Both insisted that to know 
God is enjoy God, to delight in God, to marvel at God’s ineffable 
beauty. 

Yet in emphasizing what might be called the “aesthetic” element 
of Christian faith—that is, the spiritual, emotional, and almost vis¬ 
ceral delight which the saints take in the beauty of God—neither 
Palamas nor Edwards was misled into reducing Christian feith into 
religious aestheticism. There were two reasons for this. First, both 
of them recognized that the beauty of God is not the same as the 
beauty of created beings, and therefore the delight we take in God’s 
beauty is not the same as the delight we take in even the most beau¬ 
tiful things—a Mozart symphony, a roseate sunset, or a lover’s 
smile. Yes, it is like earthly delights in some ways. For it is an appre¬ 
hension of beauty: it takes our breath away, brings tears to our eyes, 
and fills our hearts with the sweetest pain. But our delight in a sym¬ 
phony or a sunset passes after a time, though it may later awaken 

63 For Edwards's own account of the social factors and ecclesiastical reforms that pre¬ 
cipitated the revival, see FaithjulNarrative in Works, 4:147-59, and Marsden, 155- 
58. 
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again. Our longing for God, however, can never be assuaged or sat¬ 
isfied, for it is a longing for the Infinite, a longing which the Infi¬ 
nite satisfies by making the longing itself extend unto eternity. God 
satisfies our desires for himself, not by satiating us with his pres¬ 
ence, but by intensifying our desire for his presence with every new 
manifestation of it. And those who have felt that desire long only to 
feel it ever more keenly. Second, both Palamas and Edwards under¬ 
stood that the mystic ecstasy the Christian experiences in prayer 
and worship must always be stabilized by sober self-discipline and 
put to work in joyful service to the neighbor. The God in whom the 
Christian takes supreme joy is also the God to whom the Christian 
must submit in humble obedience. 7\nd the test of whether we have 
truly become “participants in the divine nature” is whether or not 
we display in our daily conduct that liberation from bondage to sin 
and death which faith in Christ effects. For the Christian, the “aes¬ 
thetic” and the “ethical” are not irreconcilable opposites, but polar 
coordinates. 

These two points—that earthly beauty, though analogous to 
divine beauty in certain ways, is not to be equated with it, and that 
the proper expression of our enjoyment of divine beauty is our obe¬ 
dience to the divine will—are brought together in the central act of 
the drama of our salvation, the crucifixion of Christ. Here, the ulti¬ 
mate revelation of divine glory is, from a purely human point of 
view, a picture of unspeakable ugliness: the Son of God hanging in 
shame before the world. As Isaiah put it: “He had no form or maj¬ 
esty that we should look at him, nothing in his appearance that we 
should desire him. He was despised and rejected by others; a man 
of suffering and acquainted with infirmity; and as one from whom 
others hide their faces” (Is 53:21F). But ifwe view this ghasdy spec-' 
tacle through the eyes of faith, we see the only kind of beauty that 
deserves our adoration and imitation—the beauty of self-giving 
love. Christ’s crucifixion stands between his transfiguration and his 
resurrection precisely as the sign of the ethically transfiguring effect 
that obedient service has upon those destined for heavenly glory. 
This is the mess^e of both Gregory Palamas and Jonathan 
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Edwards; the light of Christ that his disciples beheld when they fol¬ 
lowed him up Mount Tabor is the same light they will gradually 
become if they follow him up Mount Calvary. As we have seen, 
they demonstrated this message in their lives even more clearly 
than in their writings. 
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William Brumfield. Vologodskii ATbom {Vohgda Alburn\. 
Moscow: Tri Kvadrata, 2005. 208pp. ISBN 5-94607— 
050-9. 

William Craft Brumfield. A History of Russian Architecture. 

2nd revised ed. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
2004. 744pp. ISBN 0-295-98394-9 (Cloth), ISBN 0- 
205-98393-0 (Paper) 

William Craft Brumfield. Lost Russia: Photographing the 
Ruins of Russian Architecture. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1995. 132pp. ISBN 0-8223-1557-2. 

One of Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s early works is the melancholy 
account called “Journey along the Oka River.” It is a short prose 
poem meditation about the Russian countryside. “While travelling 
along country roads in central Russia,” he writes, “you begin to 
comprehend why the Russian landscape aflFects you in such a 
peaceful way. It is because of its churches. ... From far away they 
greet each other; from distant unknown villj^es they rise together 
towards the sky.” Wherever one may go, above the trees and homes, 
“even above the very curve of the earth, the dome of the belfry is 
beckoning you.” Solzhenitsyn goes on to lament that when one 
comes closer to the churches they are almost always in a pitiful 
state: neglected, dilapidated, ravaged by hooligans and weather, 
converted into storage shelters for tractors and machines, or simply 
left to crumble completely. This situation is in dramatic contrast to 
the past when “our ancestors put their best into these stones and 
these belfries, with all their knowledge and all their faith.” 

In the West, the image of the Russian church is also a recognized 
symbol, even if a less prosaic one. We encounter the Russian onion 
dome everywhere, from Christmas cards and decorations to vodka 
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botdes. But the symbol speaks of a thousand-year-old cultural tra¬ 
dition, which is still not that well known in the West. This is chang¬ 
ing, in a significant measure, because of the work of William Craft 
Brumfield. No scholar outside of Russia has done more to analyze, 
describe, chronicle, and photograph Russian architecture. His 
writings, both books and articles, are extensive. He has taught at 
Harvard, the Universities of Wisconsin and Virginia, and for sev¬ 
eral years has been a Professor of Slavic Studies at Tulane Univer¬ 
sity. One of the books under review is noteworthy in that it was 
published in Russia. This represents a significant achievement for 
Brumfields work, as Western scholarship about Russia is not 
always well received there. Further proof of Professor Brumfields 
high esteem in Russia is the fact that he was recently elected to the 
prestigious Russian Academy of Arts as a honorary (non-Russian) 
member. Although his field of interest is much wider than that of a 
specialist in architecture of Russian Orthodox churches, he has 
demonstrated an articulate sensitivity in that subject. He was co¬ 
editor, with Milos Velimirovic, of Christianity and the Arts in Russia 
(Cambridge, 1991), published to commemorate the 1988 millen¬ 
nium of Russian Christianity. 

Hisy4 History of Russian Architecture, first published in 1993, has 
become the golden standard on the subject in the English language. 
Recently reprinted in a second and expanded edition, it now con¬ 
veniently available in paperback. This hefty tome is a detailed his¬ 
tory, comprehensive sourcebook and a cultural guide. Russian 
architecture, like Russia itself, is an amalgamation, of Eastern and 
Western influences, of the exotic and the ordinary, of the transcen¬ 
dent and the profane. Coming to understand how these diverse ele¬ 
ments come together, and how social and political forces interact 
with artistic creativity, Brumfield gives readers an opportunity to 
immerse themselves in the rich and somewhat perplexing course of 
Russian architecture. An elementary knowledge of history and a 
familiarity with architectural terminology is helpful, but reading 
the book becomes an educational experience on its own. The 
famous buildings, like St Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow, St Isaac’s 
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Cathedral in St Petersburg, or Rastrelli’s baroque palaces, are 
known the world over, but Brumfield s descriptions of any one of 
them will give you a fresh and fascinating perspective. Here the 
reader will be rewarded with a well-informed account that includes 
history and art, political and religious figures, military and social 
events, together with the aesthetic evaluation of the particular 
building. For serious students and scholars, there are some hun¬ 
dred pj^es of notes and twenty pages of bibliography. 

A History of Russian Architecture is a “cultural history” but it can 
also be appreciated as a art book. Professor Brumfield s talents as 
scholar and historian are matched by his photographic skill. The 
History is truly “lavishly illustrated” with hundreds of Brumfields 
photos. The color plates could stand alone as a delightful photo¬ 
graphic panorama of Russia’s architectural gems. The photos 
depict most of the famous structures, but Professor Brumfield’s 
appreciation for lesser-known buildings makes for some of the 
more charming photographs. Brumfield’s photographs of Russian 
architecture, of which many are of churches and monasteries, 
number well into the thousands. Indeed there are much more than 
could be included in any book, but fortunately a good many of 
them can be viewed online.* 

Professor Brumfield’s History covers all aspects of Russian archi¬ 
tecture and churches occupy a significant part of that history. 
Those who immediately associate Russian architecture with 
churches and monasteries will especially appreciate Vologda and 
Lost Russia. These two books are collections of black and white 
photographs taken during the past several years. Most of the pho¬ 
tographs are of churches and monasteries, although other notable 
buildings also appear. Volodga is an old Russian city about 200 
miles northeast of Moscow, the center of a region that bears the 

1 For example, these two web-sites: at the Library of Congress: 

fr_Hltl40647269o_Hltl40647260_Hltl40647269n_Hltl40647260t_Hltl4073 
7870i_Hltl40737870er_Hltl40647243s_Hltl40647243.loc.gov, or at the Uni¬ 
versity ofWashington: depts._Hltl40646939u>_Hltl40646939ashi_Hltl406472 
53n_Hltl40647253gt_Hltl40737878o_Hltl40737878n.edu/ceir/brumfield 
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same name. Brumfields books covers the city of Vologda itself as 
well as architecturally notably sites throughout the region, includ¬ 
ing the notable monastic communities at Kirillov and 
Ferapontovo, and the historic towns Totma and Veliky Ustiug. 
While these are not unknown to the outside world, most tourists to 
Russia seldom venture beyond the Golden Ring around Moscow, 
or outside of St Petersburg. Volodga therefore makes for an afford¬ 
able and pleasant experience for the armchair traveler. 

Professor Brumfield s books are first and foremost works of 
scholarship, but they can be used to make a spiritual pilgrimage, for 
those who are so inclined. Of course, any spiritual pilgrimage to 
Russia must confront the mind-numbing, seventy-year history of 
the Soviet Union. About this it is sometimes easier to say nothing 
rather than a lot. Still, looking at photographs of churches so bar¬ 
barously desecrated, something must be said. Politically speaking 
Professor Brumfield is dispassionate, his eye is one of an academic 
with a keen aesthetic sense. So there is litde of that sort of commen¬ 
tary that appeared in Emigre publications of ruined Russian 
churches about twenty-five years ago. However, Brumfield s pho¬ 
tographs speak for themselves and they have much to say. Looking 
at yet another ruined church one initially feels a certain sadness but 
this quickly passes and a strange acquiescence takes place. Why this 
immunity to the horror? Could it be because the magnitude of the 
destruction was so great? Have we moderns (or are we “post-mod¬ 
erns”?) become complacent because of the astounding recurrence 
of horrible acts all around us? True, there have been acts of horror 
and destruction since the beginning, but not with the frequency of 
being every day’s daily news. Such complacency is troubling but it 
can be overcome with some effort. To do so requires us to squarely 
face examples of destruction and ponder their significance. 

The destruction of Russian Orthodox churches is only one 
example, but it is the one that we confront here. In the devastated 
and ruined churches are many lessons to be learned. Looked at 
carefully you find traces of beauty. Even as ruins, those elegant Rus¬ 
sian churches evoke awe at the achievement of art, that is of our 
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human effort to comprehend divinity. The fact that most of these 
churches were designed and built by anonymous craftsmen only 
reinforces our appreciation of that achievement. A leisurely time 
spent in looking at Brumfields photographs cannot help but 
inspire one with the thought that, in the end, humanity, however 
flawed, is essentially good and yearns for transcendence. Perhaps 
because they are black and white, these photographs help to over¬ 
come our habitual inclination to see life as an inordinate complex¬ 
ity. Of course, life is not black and white, but it is good and bad, it is 
both seen and unseen, it is both beautiful and ugly, and when com¬ 
plexity compromises our ability to distinguish these categories, we 
lose something of what is means to be human. 

There are other ways, but by attempting a spiritual assessment of 
Brumfield s photographs we discover a quiet and comforting dig¬ 
nity. What at first seems to be the silence of a ruined church is more 
of a stillness that exhibits an ineffable holiness. The church may 
have been turned into a warehouse for tractors, a glue factory, a 
house for mentally ill, or worse, but it retains its original mark of a 
“holy place.” The art of discerning what is holy simultaneously 
acknowledges the beautiful in works of creativity, here in the case of 
the Russian churches. Whether we look at the pyramids, the Par¬ 
thenon or a ruined Russian church we see them as the revelation of 
inspired human ideals resistant to the forces of historical 
vicissitude. 

Put another way, the power of spiritual creativity, whether in 
hymnography, iconography, or architecture, reveals a salutary and 
eternal beauty. A great example of such beauty are the frescoes at 
Ferapontovo, the work of the iconographer Dionysius and his sons 
in 1503. Russian scholar and US Librarian of Congress, James 
Billington, described these extraordinary frescoes as having the 
effect of “lifting us through broad northern skies into the heavenly 
world itself.” Brumfield’s photographs of churches capture that 
transcendent power revealed in architectural forms. His photo¬ 
graphs of the Ferapontovo complex, primarily of the exterior, 
transport us into a mystical realm. Looking at the spires and the 
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cupolas, the delicate filigree on the church walls, the birch trees in 
the snow covered church yard, our imagination enters into a serene 
monastic world of prayer and meditation. In the midst of these 
photographs, there is an unexpected still-life, a photograph of a 
child’s sled next to the church. It makes for a sudden transition that 
startles by bringing heaven down to earth, a still-innocent earth of 
childish comfort and hope. All this is conveyed through simple 
photographs and one needs to know nothing about the famous 
frescoes, or of the historical events that took place there (e.g., the 
founding by St Ferapont, the exile there of the famous Patriarch 
Nikon, or the executions by Communists of the nuns who occu¬ 
pied the monastery at the beginning of the 20th century). 

Lost Russia is Brumfield’s shortest but most moving book. It 
could be subtitled “a meditative elegy in photographs and words.” 
This book also contains an eloquent essay of Brumfield’s personal 
reflections about art, architecture and his adventures in traveling 
throughout Russia in pursuit of the photographs. Here Brumfield 
the photographer is also Brumfield the indefatigable traveler, who 
enthusiastically shares his experiences with us. For example, his 
desire to capture the “perfect” photograph of the famous Church of 
the Protection of the Virgin on the Nerl, “arguably the most perfect 
thing in medieval Russian architecture,” becomes a difficult quest 
spanning several years. The resulting photos of that perfect church, 
on a perfect winter day, are indeed perfect. Other adventures are 
serendipitous, as we follow him to some unknown site, on horrible 
Russian roads, in a primitive car that breaks down in the middle of 
nowhere. At the end of the journey: another church, another inspi¬ 
rational vision, another monument to anonymous creativity. His 
description of such a journey to the vills^e of Taininskoe, northeast 
of Moscow, finally results in a quiet epiphany, a special “moment 
when time seems to halt in the Russian countryside.” That 
moment was captured in a lovely photograph, which now offers us 
an opportunity for quiet reflection. (For an interesting contrast, a 
color photograph of the same Taininskoe Church of the Annuncia¬ 
tion is in the History of Russian Architecture) 
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In the field of visual arts today photographers, rather than paint¬ 
ers, are more likely to produce work that can inform and inspire. 
Information, like education, is absolutely necessary; no intelligent 
person questions that. However, the need for inspiration seems to 
be less appreciated. At one time, people would glance at the cathe¬ 
dral or church in their town or vicinily, maybe after hearing the 
bells ring, and for a few seconds at least would lift their heads and 
minds to contemplate another world; an ideal world that somehow 
becomes real by anticipation, even if for only a moment. Occasion¬ 
ally visible in the countryside, the vision of the church spire rising 
above everything is rare in urban settings. Where do we look for 
inspiration today? Yes, there are good movies now and then. But if 
you would like to contemplate a scene for a longer period than a 
movie permits, William Brumfield s photographs can be looked at 
like going on an inspirational and edifying retreat. The images may 
or may not remain in your memory, but the subde effect that they 
have on your psyche will. 

—Alexander Garklavs 

Robert Ellsberg, Blessed Among All Women: Women Saints, 

Prophets and Witnesses for Our Time. New York: Crossroad, 
2005. 316pp. Cloth. $19.95 ISBN 0-8245-2251-6 

Robert Ellsberg is well on the way to establishing himself as one of 
the foremost specialists on saints. He has already edited the writ¬ 
ings of such persons of faith as Charles deFoucauld, Thich Nhat 
Hanh, Flannery O’Connor, and Carlo Caretto, among others, in 
the Modem Spiritual Masters series at Orbis Books. He has edited 
the writings of Dorothy Day as well as reminiscences about her and 
articles from The Catholic Worker paper. Perhaps his best known 
work though has been the large volume. All Saints in which he pro¬ 
vides a saint-a-day for the year, small but rich biographical sketches 
of holy men and women across the centuries, the Christian 
churches, communities of faith and cultures. More recently he 
wrote a eloquent, perceptive collection of essays on the diverse 
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William Craft Brumfield. Lost Russia: Photographing the 
Ruins of Russian Architecture. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1995. 132pp. ISBN 0-8223-1557-2. 

One of Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s early works is the melancholy 
account called “Journey along the Oka River.” It is a short prose 
poem meditation about the Russian countryside. “While travelling 
along country roads in central Russia,” he writes, “you begin to 
comprehend why the Russian landscape aflFects you in such a 
peaceful way. It is because of its churches. ... From far away they 
greet each other; from distant unknown villj^es they rise together 
towards the sky.” Wherever one may go, above the trees and homes, 
“even above the very curve of the earth, the dome of the belfry is 
beckoning you.” Solzhenitsyn goes on to lament that when one 
comes closer to the churches they are almost always in a pitiful 
state: neglected, dilapidated, ravaged by hooligans and weather, 
converted into storage shelters for tractors and machines, or simply 
left to crumble completely. This situation is in dramatic contrast to 
the past when “our ancestors put their best into these stones and 
these belfries, with all their knowledge and all their faith.” 

In the West, the image of the Russian church is also a recognized 
symbol, even if a less prosaic one. We encounter the Russian onion 
dome everywhere, from Christmas cards and decorations to vodka 
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botdes. But the symbol speaks of a thousand-year-old cultural tra¬ 
dition, which is still not that well known in the West. This is chang¬ 
ing, in a significant measure, because of the work of William Craft 
Brumfield. No scholar outside of Russia has done more to analyze, 
describe, chronicle, and photograph Russian architecture. His 
writings, both books and articles, are extensive. He has taught at 
Harvard, the Universities of Wisconsin and Virginia, and for sev¬ 
eral years has been a Professor of Slavic Studies at Tulane Univer¬ 
sity. One of the books under review is noteworthy in that it was 
published in Russia. This represents a significant achievement for 
Brumfields work, as Western scholarship about Russia is not 
always well received there. Further proof of Professor Brumfields 
high esteem in Russia is the fact that he was recently elected to the 
prestigious Russian Academy of Arts as a honorary (non-Russian) 
member. Although his field of interest is much wider than that of a 
specialist in architecture of Russian Orthodox churches, he has 
demonstrated an articulate sensitivity in that subject. He was co¬ 
editor, with Milos Velimirovic, of Christianity and the Arts in Russia 
(Cambridge, 1991), published to commemorate the 1988 millen¬ 
nium of Russian Christianity. 

Hisy4 History of Russian Architecture, first published in 1993, has 
become the golden standard on the subject in the English language. 
Recently reprinted in a second and expanded edition, it now con¬ 
veniently available in paperback. This hefty tome is a detailed his¬ 
tory, comprehensive sourcebook and a cultural guide. Russian 
architecture, like Russia itself, is an amalgamation, of Eastern and 
Western influences, of the exotic and the ordinary, of the transcen¬ 
dent and the profane. Coming to understand how these diverse ele¬ 
ments come together, and how social and political forces interact 
with artistic creativity, Brumfield gives readers an opportunity to 
immerse themselves in the rich and somewhat perplexing course of 
Russian architecture. An elementary knowledge of history and a 
familiarity with architectural terminology is helpful, but reading 
the book becomes an educational experience on its own. The 
famous buildings, like St Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow, St Isaac’s 
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Cathedral in St Petersburg, or Rastrelli’s baroque palaces, are 
known the world over, but Brumfield s descriptions of any one of 
them will give you a fresh and fascinating perspective. Here the 
reader will be rewarded with a well-informed account that includes 
history and art, political and religious figures, military and social 
events, together with the aesthetic evaluation of the particular 
building. For serious students and scholars, there are some hun¬ 
dred pj^es of notes and twenty pages of bibliography. 

A History of Russian Architecture is a “cultural history” but it can 
also be appreciated as a art book. Professor Brumfield s talents as 
scholar and historian are matched by his photographic skill. The 
History is truly “lavishly illustrated” with hundreds of Brumfields 
photos. The color plates could stand alone as a delightful photo¬ 
graphic panorama of Russia’s architectural gems. The photos 
depict most of the famous structures, but Professor Brumfield’s 
appreciation for lesser-known buildings makes for some of the 
more charming photographs. Brumfield’s photographs of Russian 
architecture, of which many are of churches and monasteries, 
number well into the thousands. Indeed there are much more than 
could be included in any book, but fortunately a good many of 
them can be viewed online.* 

Professor Brumfield’s History covers all aspects of Russian archi¬ 
tecture and churches occupy a significant part of that history. 
Those who immediately associate Russian architecture with 
churches and monasteries will especially appreciate Vologda and 
Lost Russia. These two books are collections of black and white 
photographs taken during the past several years. Most of the pho¬ 
tographs are of churches and monasteries, although other notable 
buildings also appear. Volodga is an old Russian city about 200 
miles northeast of Moscow, the center of a region that bears the 

1 For example, these two web-sites: at the Library of Congress: 

fr_Hltl40647269o_Hltl40647260_Hltl40647269n_Hltl40647260t_Hltl4073 
7870i_Hltl40737870er_Hltl40647243s_Hltl40647243.loc.gov, or at the Uni¬ 
versity ofWashington: depts._Hltl40646939u>_Hltl40646939ashi_Hltl406472 
53n_Hltl40647253gt_Hltl40737878o_Hltl40737878n.edu/ceir/brumfield 
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same name. Brumfields books covers the city of Vologda itself as 
well as architecturally notably sites throughout the region, includ¬ 
ing the notable monastic communities at Kirillov and 
Ferapontovo, and the historic towns Totma and Veliky Ustiug. 
While these are not unknown to the outside world, most tourists to 
Russia seldom venture beyond the Golden Ring around Moscow, 
or outside of St Petersburg. Volodga therefore makes for an afford¬ 
able and pleasant experience for the armchair traveler. 

Professor Brumfield s books are first and foremost works of 
scholarship, but they can be used to make a spiritual pilgrimage, for 
those who are so inclined. Of course, any spiritual pilgrimage to 
Russia must confront the mind-numbing, seventy-year history of 
the Soviet Union. About this it is sometimes easier to say nothing 
rather than a lot. Still, looking at photographs of churches so bar¬ 
barously desecrated, something must be said. Politically speaking 
Professor Brumfield is dispassionate, his eye is one of an academic 
with a keen aesthetic sense. So there is litde of that sort of commen¬ 
tary that appeared in Emigre publications of ruined Russian 
churches about twenty-five years ago. However, Brumfield s pho¬ 
tographs speak for themselves and they have much to say. Looking 
at yet another ruined church one initially feels a certain sadness but 
this quickly passes and a strange acquiescence takes place. Why this 
immunity to the horror? Could it be because the magnitude of the 
destruction was so great? Have we moderns (or are we “post-mod¬ 
erns”?) become complacent because of the astounding recurrence 
of horrible acts all around us? True, there have been acts of horror 
and destruction since the beginning, but not with the frequency of 
being every day’s daily news. Such complacency is troubling but it 
can be overcome with some effort. To do so requires us to squarely 
face examples of destruction and ponder their significance. 

The destruction of Russian Orthodox churches is only one 
example, but it is the one that we confront here. In the devastated 
and ruined churches are many lessons to be learned. Looked at 
carefully you find traces of beauty. Even as ruins, those elegant Rus¬ 
sian churches evoke awe at the achievement of art, that is of our 
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human effort to comprehend divinity. The fact that most of these 
churches were designed and built by anonymous craftsmen only 
reinforces our appreciation of that achievement. A leisurely time 
spent in looking at Brumfields photographs cannot help but 
inspire one with the thought that, in the end, humanity, however 
flawed, is essentially good and yearns for transcendence. Perhaps 
because they are black and white, these photographs help to over¬ 
come our habitual inclination to see life as an inordinate complex¬ 
ity. Of course, life is not black and white, but it is good and bad, it is 
both seen and unseen, it is both beautiful and ugly, and when com¬ 
plexity compromises our ability to distinguish these categories, we 
lose something of what is means to be human. 

There are other ways, but by attempting a spiritual assessment of 
Brumfield s photographs we discover a quiet and comforting dig¬ 
nity. What at first seems to be the silence of a ruined church is more 
of a stillness that exhibits an ineffable holiness. The church may 
have been turned into a warehouse for tractors, a glue factory, a 
house for mentally ill, or worse, but it retains its original mark of a 
“holy place.” The art of discerning what is holy simultaneously 
acknowledges the beautiful in works of creativity, here in the case of 
the Russian churches. Whether we look at the pyramids, the Par¬ 
thenon or a ruined Russian church we see them as the revelation of 
inspired human ideals resistant to the forces of historical 
vicissitude. 

Put another way, the power of spiritual creativity, whether in 
hymnography, iconography, or architecture, reveals a salutary and 
eternal beauty. A great example of such beauty are the frescoes at 
Ferapontovo, the work of the iconographer Dionysius and his sons 
in 1503. Russian scholar and US Librarian of Congress, James 
Billington, described these extraordinary frescoes as having the 
effect of “lifting us through broad northern skies into the heavenly 
world itself.” Brumfield’s photographs of churches capture that 
transcendent power revealed in architectural forms. His photo¬ 
graphs of the Ferapontovo complex, primarily of the exterior, 
transport us into a mystical realm. Looking at the spires and the 
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cupolas, the delicate filigree on the church walls, the birch trees in 
the snow covered church yard, our imagination enters into a serene 
monastic world of prayer and meditation. In the midst of these 
photographs, there is an unexpected still-life, a photograph of a 
child’s sled next to the church. It makes for a sudden transition that 
startles by bringing heaven down to earth, a still-innocent earth of 
childish comfort and hope. All this is conveyed through simple 
photographs and one needs to know nothing about the famous 
frescoes, or of the historical events that took place there (e.g., the 
founding by St Ferapont, the exile there of the famous Patriarch 
Nikon, or the executions by Communists of the nuns who occu¬ 
pied the monastery at the beginning of the 20th century). 

Lost Russia is Brumfield’s shortest but most moving book. It 
could be subtitled “a meditative elegy in photographs and words.” 
This book also contains an eloquent essay of Brumfield’s personal 
reflections about art, architecture and his adventures in traveling 
throughout Russia in pursuit of the photographs. Here Brumfield 
the photographer is also Brumfield the indefatigable traveler, who 
enthusiastically shares his experiences with us. For example, his 
desire to capture the “perfect” photograph of the famous Church of 
the Protection of the Virgin on the Nerl, “arguably the most perfect 
thing in medieval Russian architecture,” becomes a difficult quest 
spanning several years. The resulting photos of that perfect church, 
on a perfect winter day, are indeed perfect. Other adventures are 
serendipitous, as we follow him to some unknown site, on horrible 
Russian roads, in a primitive car that breaks down in the middle of 
nowhere. At the end of the journey: another church, another inspi¬ 
rational vision, another monument to anonymous creativity. His 
description of such a journey to the vills^e of Taininskoe, northeast 
of Moscow, finally results in a quiet epiphany, a special “moment 
when time seems to halt in the Russian countryside.” That 
moment was captured in a lovely photograph, which now offers us 
an opportunity for quiet reflection. (For an interesting contrast, a 
color photograph of the same Taininskoe Church of the Annuncia¬ 
tion is in the History of Russian Architecture) 
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In the field of visual arts today photographers, rather than paint¬ 
ers, are more likely to produce work that can inform and inspire. 
Information, like education, is absolutely necessary; no intelligent 
person questions that. However, the need for inspiration seems to 
be less appreciated. At one time, people would glance at the cathe¬ 
dral or church in their town or vicinily, maybe after hearing the 
bells ring, and for a few seconds at least would lift their heads and 
minds to contemplate another world; an ideal world that somehow 
becomes real by anticipation, even if for only a moment. Occasion¬ 
ally visible in the countryside, the vision of the church spire rising 
above everything is rare in urban settings. Where do we look for 
inspiration today? Yes, there are good movies now and then. But if 
you would like to contemplate a scene for a longer period than a 
movie permits, William Brumfield s photographs can be looked at 
like going on an inspirational and edifying retreat. The images may 
or may not remain in your memory, but the subde effect that they 
have on your psyche will. 

—Alexander Garklavs 

Robert Ellsberg, Blessed Among All Women: Women Saints, 

Prophets and Witnesses for Our Time. New York: Crossroad, 
2005. 316pp. Cloth. $19.95 ISBN 0-8245-2251-6 

Robert Ellsberg is well on the way to establishing himself as one of 
the foremost specialists on saints. He has already edited the writ¬ 
ings of such persons of faith as Charles deFoucauld, Thich Nhat 
Hanh, Flannery O’Connor, and Carlo Caretto, among others, in 
the Modem Spiritual Masters series at Orbis Books. He has edited 
the writings of Dorothy Day as well as reminiscences about her and 
articles from The Catholic Worker paper. Perhaps his best known 
work though has been the large volume. All Saints in which he pro¬ 
vides a saint-a-day for the year, small but rich biographical sketches 
of holy men and women across the centuries, the Christian 
churches, communities of faith and cultures. More recently he 
wrote a eloquent, perceptive collection of essays on the diverse 
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William Craft Brumfield. Lost Russia: Photographing the 
Ruins of Russian Architecture. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1995. 132pp. ISBN 0-8223-1557-2. 

One of Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s early works is the melancholy 
account called “Journey along the Oka River.” It is a short prose 
poem meditation about the Russian countryside. “While travelling 
along country roads in central Russia,” he writes, “you begin to 
comprehend why the Russian landscape aflFects you in such a 
peaceful way. It is because of its churches. ... From far away they 
greet each other; from distant unknown villj^es they rise together 
towards the sky.” Wherever one may go, above the trees and homes, 
“even above the very curve of the earth, the dome of the belfry is 
beckoning you.” Solzhenitsyn goes on to lament that when one 
comes closer to the churches they are almost always in a pitiful 
state: neglected, dilapidated, ravaged by hooligans and weather, 
converted into storage shelters for tractors and machines, or simply 
left to crumble completely. This situation is in dramatic contrast to 
the past when “our ancestors put their best into these stones and 
these belfries, with all their knowledge and all their faith.” 

In the West, the image of the Russian church is also a recognized 
symbol, even if a less prosaic one. We encounter the Russian onion 
dome everywhere, from Christmas cards and decorations to vodka 
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botdes. But the symbol speaks of a thousand-year-old cultural tra¬ 
dition, which is still not that well known in the West. This is chang¬ 
ing, in a significant measure, because of the work of William Craft 
Brumfield. No scholar outside of Russia has done more to analyze, 
describe, chronicle, and photograph Russian architecture. His 
writings, both books and articles, are extensive. He has taught at 
Harvard, the Universities of Wisconsin and Virginia, and for sev¬ 
eral years has been a Professor of Slavic Studies at Tulane Univer¬ 
sity. One of the books under review is noteworthy in that it was 
published in Russia. This represents a significant achievement for 
Brumfields work, as Western scholarship about Russia is not 
always well received there. Further proof of Professor Brumfields 
high esteem in Russia is the fact that he was recently elected to the 
prestigious Russian Academy of Arts as a honorary (non-Russian) 
member. Although his field of interest is much wider than that of a 
specialist in architecture of Russian Orthodox churches, he has 
demonstrated an articulate sensitivity in that subject. He was co¬ 
editor, with Milos Velimirovic, of Christianity and the Arts in Russia 
(Cambridge, 1991), published to commemorate the 1988 millen¬ 
nium of Russian Christianity. 

Hisy4 History of Russian Architecture, first published in 1993, has 
become the golden standard on the subject in the English language. 
Recently reprinted in a second and expanded edition, it now con¬ 
veniently available in paperback. This hefty tome is a detailed his¬ 
tory, comprehensive sourcebook and a cultural guide. Russian 
architecture, like Russia itself, is an amalgamation, of Eastern and 
Western influences, of the exotic and the ordinary, of the transcen¬ 
dent and the profane. Coming to understand how these diverse ele¬ 
ments come together, and how social and political forces interact 
with artistic creativity, Brumfield gives readers an opportunity to 
immerse themselves in the rich and somewhat perplexing course of 
Russian architecture. An elementary knowledge of history and a 
familiarity with architectural terminology is helpful, but reading 
the book becomes an educational experience on its own. The 
famous buildings, like St Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow, St Isaac’s 
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Cathedral in St Petersburg, or Rastrelli’s baroque palaces, are 
known the world over, but Brumfield s descriptions of any one of 
them will give you a fresh and fascinating perspective. Here the 
reader will be rewarded with a well-informed account that includes 
history and art, political and religious figures, military and social 
events, together with the aesthetic evaluation of the particular 
building. For serious students and scholars, there are some hun¬ 
dred pj^es of notes and twenty pages of bibliography. 

A History of Russian Architecture is a “cultural history” but it can 
also be appreciated as a art book. Professor Brumfield s talents as 
scholar and historian are matched by his photographic skill. The 
History is truly “lavishly illustrated” with hundreds of Brumfields 
photos. The color plates could stand alone as a delightful photo¬ 
graphic panorama of Russia’s architectural gems. The photos 
depict most of the famous structures, but Professor Brumfield’s 
appreciation for lesser-known buildings makes for some of the 
more charming photographs. Brumfield’s photographs of Russian 
architecture, of which many are of churches and monasteries, 
number well into the thousands. Indeed there are much more than 
could be included in any book, but fortunately a good many of 
them can be viewed online.* 

Professor Brumfield’s History covers all aspects of Russian archi¬ 
tecture and churches occupy a significant part of that history. 
Those who immediately associate Russian architecture with 
churches and monasteries will especially appreciate Vologda and 
Lost Russia. These two books are collections of black and white 
photographs taken during the past several years. Most of the pho¬ 
tographs are of churches and monasteries, although other notable 
buildings also appear. Volodga is an old Russian city about 200 
miles northeast of Moscow, the center of a region that bears the 

1 For example, these two web-sites: at the Library of Congress: 

fr_Hltl40647269o_Hltl40647260_Hltl40647269n_Hltl40647260t_Hltl4073 
7870i_Hltl40737870er_Hltl40647243s_Hltl40647243.loc.gov, or at the Uni¬ 
versity ofWashington: depts._Hltl40646939u>_Hltl40646939ashi_Hltl406472 
53n_Hltl40647253gt_Hltl40737878o_Hltl40737878n.edu/ceir/brumfield 
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same name. Brumfields books covers the city of Vologda itself as 
well as architecturally notably sites throughout the region, includ¬ 
ing the notable monastic communities at Kirillov and 
Ferapontovo, and the historic towns Totma and Veliky Ustiug. 
While these are not unknown to the outside world, most tourists to 
Russia seldom venture beyond the Golden Ring around Moscow, 
or outside of St Petersburg. Volodga therefore makes for an afford¬ 
able and pleasant experience for the armchair traveler. 

Professor Brumfield s books are first and foremost works of 
scholarship, but they can be used to make a spiritual pilgrimage, for 
those who are so inclined. Of course, any spiritual pilgrimage to 
Russia must confront the mind-numbing, seventy-year history of 
the Soviet Union. About this it is sometimes easier to say nothing 
rather than a lot. Still, looking at photographs of churches so bar¬ 
barously desecrated, something must be said. Politically speaking 
Professor Brumfield is dispassionate, his eye is one of an academic 
with a keen aesthetic sense. So there is litde of that sort of commen¬ 
tary that appeared in Emigre publications of ruined Russian 
churches about twenty-five years ago. However, Brumfield s pho¬ 
tographs speak for themselves and they have much to say. Looking 
at yet another ruined church one initially feels a certain sadness but 
this quickly passes and a strange acquiescence takes place. Why this 
immunity to the horror? Could it be because the magnitude of the 
destruction was so great? Have we moderns (or are we “post-mod¬ 
erns”?) become complacent because of the astounding recurrence 
of horrible acts all around us? True, there have been acts of horror 
and destruction since the beginning, but not with the frequency of 
being every day’s daily news. Such complacency is troubling but it 
can be overcome with some effort. To do so requires us to squarely 
face examples of destruction and ponder their significance. 

The destruction of Russian Orthodox churches is only one 
example, but it is the one that we confront here. In the devastated 
and ruined churches are many lessons to be learned. Looked at 
carefully you find traces of beauty. Even as ruins, those elegant Rus¬ 
sian churches evoke awe at the achievement of art, that is of our 
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human effort to comprehend divinity. The fact that most of these 
churches were designed and built by anonymous craftsmen only 
reinforces our appreciation of that achievement. A leisurely time 
spent in looking at Brumfields photographs cannot help but 
inspire one with the thought that, in the end, humanity, however 
flawed, is essentially good and yearns for transcendence. Perhaps 
because they are black and white, these photographs help to over¬ 
come our habitual inclination to see life as an inordinate complex¬ 
ity. Of course, life is not black and white, but it is good and bad, it is 
both seen and unseen, it is both beautiful and ugly, and when com¬ 
plexity compromises our ability to distinguish these categories, we 
lose something of what is means to be human. 

There are other ways, but by attempting a spiritual assessment of 
Brumfield s photographs we discover a quiet and comforting dig¬ 
nity. What at first seems to be the silence of a ruined church is more 
of a stillness that exhibits an ineffable holiness. The church may 
have been turned into a warehouse for tractors, a glue factory, a 
house for mentally ill, or worse, but it retains its original mark of a 
“holy place.” The art of discerning what is holy simultaneously 
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thenon or a ruined Russian church we see them as the revelation of 
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cupolas, the delicate filigree on the church walls, the birch trees in 
the snow covered church yard, our imagination enters into a serene 
monastic world of prayer and meditation. In the midst of these 
photographs, there is an unexpected still-life, a photograph of a 
child’s sled next to the church. It makes for a sudden transition that 
startles by bringing heaven down to earth, a still-innocent earth of 
childish comfort and hope. All this is conveyed through simple 
photographs and one needs to know nothing about the famous 
frescoes, or of the historical events that took place there (e.g., the 
founding by St Ferapont, the exile there of the famous Patriarch 
Nikon, or the executions by Communists of the nuns who occu¬ 
pied the monastery at the beginning of the 20th century). 

Lost Russia is Brumfield’s shortest but most moving book. It 
could be subtitled “a meditative elegy in photographs and words.” 
This book also contains an eloquent essay of Brumfield’s personal 
reflections about art, architecture and his adventures in traveling 
throughout Russia in pursuit of the photographs. Here Brumfield 
the photographer is also Brumfield the indefatigable traveler, who 
enthusiastically shares his experiences with us. For example, his 
desire to capture the “perfect” photograph of the famous Church of 
the Protection of the Virgin on the Nerl, “arguably the most perfect 
thing in medieval Russian architecture,” becomes a difficult quest 
spanning several years. The resulting photos of that perfect church, 
on a perfect winter day, are indeed perfect. Other adventures are 
serendipitous, as we follow him to some unknown site, on horrible 
Russian roads, in a primitive car that breaks down in the middle of 
nowhere. At the end of the journey: another church, another inspi¬ 
rational vision, another monument to anonymous creativity. His 
description of such a journey to the vills^e of Taininskoe, northeast 
of Moscow, finally results in a quiet epiphany, a special “moment 
when time seems to halt in the Russian countryside.” That 
moment was captured in a lovely photograph, which now offers us 
an opportunity for quiet reflection. (For an interesting contrast, a 
color photograph of the same Taininskoe Church of the Annuncia¬ 
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In the field of visual arts today photographers, rather than paint¬ 
ers, are more likely to produce work that can inform and inspire. 
Information, like education, is absolutely necessary; no intelligent 
person questions that. However, the need for inspiration seems to 
be less appreciated. At one time, people would glance at the cathe¬ 
dral or church in their town or vicinily, maybe after hearing the 
bells ring, and for a few seconds at least would lift their heads and 
minds to contemplate another world; an ideal world that somehow 
becomes real by anticipation, even if for only a moment. Occasion¬ 
ally visible in the countryside, the vision of the church spire rising 
above everything is rare in urban settings. Where do we look for 
inspiration today? Yes, there are good movies now and then. But if 
you would like to contemplate a scene for a longer period than a 
movie permits, William Brumfield s photographs can be looked at 
like going on an inspirational and edifying retreat. The images may 
or may not remain in your memory, but the subde effect that they 
have on your psyche will. 

—Alexander Garklavs 

Robert Ellsberg, Blessed Among All Women: Women Saints, 

Prophets and Witnesses for Our Time. New York: Crossroad, 
2005. 316pp. Cloth. $19.95 ISBN 0-8245-2251-6 

Robert Ellsberg is well on the way to establishing himself as one of 
the foremost specialists on saints. He has already edited the writ¬ 
ings of such persons of faith as Charles deFoucauld, Thich Nhat 
Hanh, Flannery O’Connor, and Carlo Caretto, among others, in 
the Modem Spiritual Masters series at Orbis Books. He has edited 
the writings of Dorothy Day as well as reminiscences about her and 
articles from The Catholic Worker paper. Perhaps his best known 
work though has been the large volume. All Saints in which he pro¬ 
vides a saint-a-day for the year, small but rich biographical sketches 
of holy men and women across the centuries, the Christian 
churches, communities of faith and cultures. More recently he 
wrote a eloquent, perceptive collection of essays on the diverse 
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paths toward God taken by holy people, The Saints' Guide to Hap¬ 
piness. There he grappled with some of the conflicts of a holy life, at 
once demanding, even tormented, yet in the end joyful. Now he 
moves in the direction that many would agree has been ignored and 
understudied, the lives and work of holy women, and this at the 
initial urging of a cloistered community of nuns who had invited 
him to speak to them. 

And so he set out to examine more closely the lives of holy 
women of many different historical periods, cultures, and commu¬ 
nities of faith. As 'mAll Saints and in the Orbis series, it is not just 
officially canonized saints to whom Ellsberg wants to introduce us. 
He begins with the Virgin Mary, the one greeted by Elizabeth her 
cousin: “Blessed are you among women, and blessed is the fruit of 
your womb.” Employing the Beatitudes as a framework, Ellsberg 
journeys all over the world and back through the centuries— 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit”—from the New Testaments Mary 
Magdalene to Clare of Assisi and Elizabeth of Hungary in the 
middle ages, to our own time: Elizabeth Feodorovna, martyred in 
1918, and Ade Bethune who died in 2002. 

And so goes this pilgrimage among the blessed. Many names will 
be familiar: Monica the mother of Augustine, Scholastica, Bene¬ 
dict s sister, Julian of Norwich the mystic, Teresa of Avila, Mother 
Teresa of Calcutta, the newly sainted Mother Maria Skobtsova. But 
there are many, many more whose names are not known well or 
whose inclusion will be surprising, even challenging to some. 
There poets Emily Dickinson and Jessica Powers, abolitionists 
Sarah and Angelina Grimke, reformers Anne Hutchinson, Jane 
Addams, Dorothy Day and Fannie Lou Hamer, writers Simone 
Weil, Penny Lernoux, Etty Hillesum, Raissa Maritain, and 
Flannery O’Connor. 

One cannot help but be struck by the amazing tapestry of lives 
here, those of scholars and teachers, mystics and activists, martyrs 
and mothers and spouses. I thought of the circular dance of holy 
people that swirls around the dome of St Gregory Nyssa Episcopal 
Church in in San Francisco {http:llwww.saintff'egorys.org/Icons). 
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Some of these holy ones are so prominent that their names imme¬ 
diately evoke an entire era and its stru^les—take for instance Har¬ 
riet Tubman, Sojourner Truth, Mother Jones, and Anne Frank. 
Closer to us is the teenager swept up in the Columbine High 
School killings, Cassie Bernall. In many of these women, there is 
no question of extraordinary deeds, eloquent expression, great 
courage. In others, the details of the lives are so ordinary as to be 
invisible, a kind of “hidden holiness,” as Paul Evdokimov called it. 
One could add Olga Arsumquq Michael from Alaska to the list 
quite easily. 

Ellsbergs point is not just that women can manifest the holiness 
of God in their own lives. The scriptures and then the Christian 
tradition already hold out to us matriarchs, prophets, equals-to- 
the-aposdes, martyrs, ascetics, and teachers from Sarah, Rebecca, 
Miriam, Hannah, and Deborah to Thekla, Mary Mj^dalene, 
Lydia, Phoebe, Junia, Nino, and Olga. As obvious as this truth of 
the tradition is, how often is it dishonored in practice. As much as 
this book is a welcome, necessary presentation of holy women in 
history, there is a truth that runs throughout Robert Ellsberg s work 
on holy people that is other than gender. This is the universal call to 
holiness, witnessed in the baptismal calling to all to be prophets, 
priests, and kings/queens in the heavenly kingdom. The Gospel 
knows no distinction of clerical or lay, married or monastic, just as 
it recognizes no differences between master and slave, Jew and 
Greek, male and female, in God’s love. In its earliest days the 
church turned upside down all the social, economic, and political 
categories of the Roman empire and Judaism. The Incarnation, the 
coming of God into time, space, and humanity, is best witnessed as 
the friends, the children of God, reveal his image and likeness in all 
of their statuses and roles—religious or secular, professional or 
unskilled, powerful or insignificant. Perhaps it would be better to 
make an anthropological turnaround in proclaiming the faith 
today, one that would be perfectly orthodox and authentic. Maybe 
we could find a stronger confession of the God we love in the faces, 
the words, and the myriad lives of God’s friends, his prophets, and 
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witnesses—the ordinary saints all around us, not just those in our 
icons or books. 

— Michael Pkkon 

Maria Vassilaki, ed., Images of the Mother ofGod: Perceptions 
of the Theotokos in Byzantium. Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005. 

Pp. xxii+383 + 24 color plates. ISBN 0-7546-3603-8. 

This excellent collection of essays is the fruit of an international 
conference held in January 2001 in conjunction with the impor¬ 
tant “Mother of God” exhibition at the Benaki Museum in Athens 
during that winter. It should thus be seen as a companion volume 
to the exhibitions catalog, Mother of God: Representations of the Ytr- 
gin in Byzantine Art (Milan: Skira, 2000), which itself contains 
some very fine essays on the veneration of Mary in Byzantium. 
Both volumes are extremely welcome, inasmuch as the Byzantine 
cult of the Virgin still remains relatively unexplored outside of the 
fifth-century christological controversies. The Images of the Mother 
of God collection affords a useful survey of Marian devotion across 
a thousand years of Byzantine history by focusing in on various 
representations of the Virgin in both art and literature. 

Given the origin of these studies at a conference designed to sup¬ 
plement an art exhibition, it is hardly surprising that a large 
number of the contributions focus on art-historical issues. The 
volume is lavishly illustrated throughout, with close to two-hun¬ 
dred images accompanying the various essays. Many of the essays 
deal with very technical issues related to specific im^es, such as 
dating, provenance, and typology, and these studies will be of inter¬ 
est primarily to other art historians (e.g., the essays by 
Chryssochoidis, Penna, Teteriatnikov, Etzeoglou, Vassilaki, 
Corrie, Kalopissi-Verti, Bacci, Chatzidakis). A number of contri¬ 
butions, however, use visual representation as a medium to explore 
larger issues related to the veneration of Mary in Byzantium. 

Kalavrezou studies a shift in Marian imagery during the middle 
Byzantine period to focus especially on the emotional bond 
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between Mary and her son, identifying this as a response to increas¬ 
ing emphasis on this theme in literature. Evangelatous article 
explains how representations of the Virgins Dormition from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries depict the censer to reflect con¬ 
temporary opinions on the nature of Mary’s departure from this 
life. Two essays draw our attention to the representation of eyes in 
very different contexts. Cormack considers how Mary’s averted 
gaze in the famous Sinai icon effects interpretation, suggesting that 
this feature identifies Mary as an object of reverence rather than an 
intercessor. Foskolou, on the other hand, addresses a rather pecu¬ 
liar depiction of the Nativity from the thirteenth century in which 
the cave of the Nativity is surrounded by numerous disembodied 
eyes. This representation finds its explanation in popular beliefs 
about the evil eye and the danger it poses to newborn children. 
Carr’s essay explores the different representations of Mary in east¬ 
ern and western Christendom, focusing on the period of the 
Crusades to highlight some of the difficulties involved in such 
comparison. 

Four essays investigate the early veneration of Mary, two focus¬ 
ing especially on Byzantine Egypt. Mathews and Muller explore 
the influence of late ancient depictions of Isis on early Marian ico¬ 
nography, while Bolman argues that early Coptic representations 
of the Virgin Galaktotrophousa were intended as a metaphor for 
the Eucharist rather than expressions of devotion to the Virgin. 
Wolf presents an extensive survey of Rome’s Marian icons and 
churches during the early middle ages, exploring the relation 
between the icons and their locations. Finally, van Esbroeck, in an 
essay published here posthumously, presents an elaborate argu¬ 
ment for early use of the typology of Mary as Ark of the Covenant 
in the early Dormition liturgy. 

Several contributions address the relation of the Virgin’s “image” 
to various theological and political developments in the Byzantine 
Empire. James addresses the controversial issue of whether the 
empresses of early Byzantium (and esp. Pulcheria) had a special 
devotion to the Virgin, concluding in the negative. Koutrakou’s 
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contribution explores the efforts by those on both sides of the icon¬ 
oclast controversy to shape the Virgins image to support their 
cause. Barbers essay on the decoration of the Koimesis church at 
Nicea explains the meaning of Marys replacement by the cross in 
the iconoclasts’ reconfiguration of the sanctuary’s artistic program. 
7\n article by Angelidi and Papamastorakis explores Mary’s chang¬ 
ing representation in icons as related to ideas of her role as protector 
of the imperial capital. 

Other chapters focus especially on liturgical developments in 
Marian cult. Hannick draws our attention to the importance of 
hymnography for understanding devotion to the Theotokos. In 
separate essays, Maguire and Pitarakis examine the evidence for 
private devotion to Mary, the latter looking specifically for evi¬ 
dence of women’s devotion. Tsironis’ article explores the emer¬ 
gence of the theme of Mary as Christ’s tender mother simulta¬ 
neously in hymnography, homiletics, and iconography during the 
middle Byzantine period. Pentcheva argues that Constantinople’s 
weekly Marian icon processions first developed in this same era, 
rather than in the early Byzantine period, as some have thought. 

On the whole, this collection is superb, and hopefully it will do 
much to generate further interest in the study of Marian piety in 
Byzantium. It is a must read for anyone interested in the history of 
Marian veneration. My only complaint would be that the volume’s 
focus on visual representation leaves so many other topics underde¬ 
veloped in comparison. While the conference organizers are to be 
commended for inviting contributions in other areas, there is a 
great deal more to be investigated in regard to perceptions of the 
Theotokos in theological, hagiographical, and liturgical texts as 
well as in images. Furthermore, while the volume’s decision to 
bring comparisons with the Christian West is certainly admirable, 
one wishes for slighdy broader conception of “Byzantium” than is 
reflected in the volume’s contents. With the exception of the two 
essays on Egypt and van Esbroeck’s contribution, there is little 
effort to engage the representation of Mary in other parts of the 
Byzantine world, such as Syro-Palestine and Georgia and Armenia. 
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But these are minor quibbles, and hopefully this book will stimu¬ 
late greater interest for exploring other aspects of Byzantium’s 
Marian piety. 

— Stephen J. Shoemaker 

Thomas Hopko, Christian Faith and Same-Sex Attraction 
(Ben Lomond, CA: Conciliar Press, 2006). 126pp, 
$12.95. 

The past decade has seen a vast number of books published on the 
subject of homosexuality. A great many of them are polemical. 
Some, relying on the biblical witness (with a great deal of proof- 
texting), condemn not only homosexual acts but ad hominem 
diatribes against anyone of homosexual orientation. Others take a 
militant stance that defends homo-eroticism as a natural and 
blessed expression of human affection. 

For a long while we have needed a study of homosexuality that 
avoids polemic and approaches the subject with theological seri¬ 
ousness and pastoral sensitivity. Fr Hopko has offered just such a 
study in this small but important book on same-sex attraction. As 
the cover blurb makes clear, this is more than a book on sexuality. It 
is “in reality a primer on how to overcome the passions through the 
traditional Christian ascetic struggle.” A struggle which “of course 
applies to everyone.” 

In the mid-1980s, I had the pleasure and privilege of giving a 
course with Father Tom on human sexuality. Already back then he 
was convinced that the subject represents the major theological 
issue of the present generation. During the intervening years, he 
has had extensive experience offering pastoral counsel and guid¬ 
ance to students and others who have come to him with questions 
and concerns about their own “sexual problems.” This book is a 
distillation of much of that experience. 

First of all, it is profoundly, essentially Christ-centered. The 
entire work places the issue of same-sex attraction in the perspec¬ 
tive of Orthodox teaching on the Holy Trinity, and more 
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specifically, on the relation of love between Christ and His Body, 
the Church. With this starting point, Fr Hopko goes on to consider 
the relationship between same-sex attraction and elements of the 
spiritual life: “goodness,” “passion,” “sin,” “asceticism,” etc., before 
turning to matters of “sexual activity” and “sexual knowing.” 
Having established that God does not “make people homosexual,” 
but that homosexuality is a condition disordered by sin, he reminds 
us that distortion on the level of the passions can occur in hetero¬ 
sexual relations as well. Nevertheless, as he points out, when sexual 
expression and actions are “betrayed,” 

they do not bring God’s wrathful censure and punishment in 
some direct, legalistic, vindictive, and punitive manner. They 
are rather deviations that bring their own intrinsic “censure” 
and “punishment,” which may indeed be experienced as 
quite “wrathful,” because they are contrary to the reality of 
things as God made them to be. (73) 

God’s intention is crucial to this entire discussion. As Fr Hopko 
insists. Orthodox Christianity holds that sexual intercourse out¬ 
side of the marriage bond is, by its very nature, sinful—^as are con¬ 
jugal sodomy, homosexual acts and masturbation—because they 
distort the proper aim and purpose for which God intended 
human genitalia and sexuality in general. Yet he is careful to point 
out the various conditions that can underlie such misuses, includ¬ 
ing the pervasive phenomenon of childhood sexual abuse. This 
kind of violence often wounds a child in the depths of his or her 
being, and leads almost inevitably to unhealthy “self-centeredness 
and self-defensiveness.” Here, especially, the author demonstrates 
remarkable pastoral wisdom and sensitivity. 

This is one of those rare volumes in which the footnotes are as 
useful as the main text. Overall, this book offers constructive guid¬ 
ance to all those who are struggling with matters of sexuality, 
whether hetero- or homosexual. With regard to same-sex attrac¬ 
tion, it is a call to repentance, not to avoid condemnation from 
God or society, but to attain genuine health and equilibrium in the 
midst of a sex-saturated society. It is a call with a promise. 
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articulated in the words of Scripture, that by assuming “spiritual 
warfare” against the corrupting aspects of “passion,” we might 
attain to the glory of God and to eternal joy in His Kingdom. This 
is a promise held out to all those, whatever their sexual orientation, 
who “fight the good fight” by taking up the Cross of Jesus Christ 
and bearing it faithfully day by day, moment by moment, 
throughout their entire life. 

While Father Tom was Dean at St Vladimir’s Seminary, he had 
on his office wall a calligraphic saying from the tradition of the 
ancient desert ascetics. It is a word that applies with special poi¬ 
gnancy to those who struggle with same-sex attraction, although it 
is a clarion call to every one of us, without exception. 

“Father,” the young monk said to his spiritual elder, “give me 
a Word.” 

“Persevere,” the old man replied. “Persevere until the end.” 

—John Breck 
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